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A Million Homeless Americans Plead: “Build Houses” 


No more important task confronts the country today than that 
of devising and putting into effect ways and means of supplying 
the hundreds of thousands of homes that are urgently needed to 
afford proper shelter and healthful living conditions for the vast 
number of our people who because of the nation-wide famine of 
houses are denied those privileges. The situation is so acute, and 
so far reaching in its effects as almost to constitute a national emer- 
gency. The home is the foundation of the State, and the bulwark of 
organized society. It has been said before, but needs to be repeated 
again and again, that the home owner is not likely to be a Bolshevist. 


However, the vast majority of the multitudes thruout the coun- 
try who are deprived of proper home environment are not readily 
susceptible to anarchistic doctrines, but are of the type of loyal 
Americans who deserve and are entitled to opportunity to build, 
rent or purchase suitable homes in which they may live in comfort 
and rear their families under healthful conditions for mind and 
body. It is not their fault but their misfortune that they find them- 
selves compelled to occupy cramped, insanitary or dreary quarters, 
perhaps having to ‘‘double up’’ with other families, or huddle in 
rooming houses or hotels. 

Gratifying progress has been made during the last year in the 
direction of making it possible for men of moderate means to ac- 


quire homes upon easy payments, but what has been done consti- 
tutes merely a start. Trade associations, as well as commercial 
and civic organizations, must give even more attention to this all- 
important subject than they have yet done. Municipal, State and 
federal aid and codperation along wisely planned and effectively co- 
ordinated lines must be enlisted, as has been done in Great Britain. 


The subject is of especial importance to the lumber industry, 
both from the standpoint of serving the best interests of all of the 
people and that of deriving direct benefit in a business way. 
Therefore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has felt that it could be of 
marked service to the industry by gathering and presenting re- 
liable data as a basis for intelligent study of the problem. With 
that purpose in view instructions were sent to its paid correspond- 
ents in a score or more of cities to investigate the housing situation 
in their territories and to forward estimates of the number of houses 
actually needed properly to care for the present populations; also 
to report upon the volume of construction under way, and the con- 
ditions as regards supply of labor and materials. They were 
specially charged to be certain that all statements made were war- 
ranted by the actual facts. The AmMerRIcAN LUMBERMAN therefore 
feels that the information thus gathered is of vital importance and 
worthy of careful study. Some of the reports follow: 













Estimate 10,000 to 20,000 Houses Needed 

CLEVELAND, Oun10, Oct. 21.—It is the belief of 
business, industrial, real estate, building and ma- 
terial interests of this city that in proportion to 
population, housing conditions are even more acute 
here than elsewhere in the country. From a survey 
of industrial plants to learn the number of new 
employees coming into Cleveland the Chamber of 
Commerce has learned that from 10,000 to 15,000 
houses, either single or double, are needed at once, 
while a casual estimate by the Cleveland Real 
Estate Board places the shortage at 20,000. 

The two prime factors that enter into the short- 
age, aside from the increase in population since the 
first war contracts were let to Cleveland firms some 
four years ago, is shortage of material and lack 
of labor. Significantly enough there is less of a 
shortage of material than has been supposed. Ac- 
cording to J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, there is plenty of mate- 
rial for unlimited construction of frame dwellings, 
with the exception of hardwood flooring, bungalow 
siding, interior trim and sash and door work. Rea- 
son for shortage in these materials, in the opinion 
of lumber interests, is the rapidity with which 
housing has been constructed in the last few months, 
absorbing au these materials before they could be 
replaced. The balance of the lumber list in this 
district, says Mr. O’Brien, is in good shape, and 
sufficient to meet all demands upon it, with daily 
deliveries. More material of this character likewise 
is coming into this market. Under present condi- 
tions it will take a month or six weeks to supply 
the demand for the exceptions mentioned. 

Production of other ‘materials here, and dis- 
tribution of the same, is in better shape than was 
expected a few months ago. The most significant 
delay, however, is in building tile, used here largely 
for foundation work in frame dwelling construction. 
There has been marked improvement in this pro- 
duction, but deliveries are delayed by about ten 
days. It is claimed by producers, however, that 
this delay will be cut down in the next few weeks. 
Common brick, the next most important item, is 
available on daily deliveries. Face brick is less 


plentiful, but is coming forward in fairly large 
quantities, 


The question of labor, thought to have been set- 





tled for at least a year when agreements were en- 
tered into between the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association and representatives of the various build- 
ing craft, is not settled at all, it now seems. Of 
particular interest to lumbermen is the attitude of 
the carpenters. This faction, according to reports 
heing received by the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, now seeks to enforce its demand for 85 
eents an hour, which demand was not to be met until 
next spring. 

Labor leaders are silent on this or any similar 
phase which would seem to indicate that labor is 
not doing its bit to promote its share of produc- 
tion. Claim is made by employers that there is a 
searcity of labor. This may be considered an 
artificial scarcity, for a tour of contracting firms 
brings to light the fact that individual builders 
simply can not get the men to work unless they 
pay wages considerably beyond the scale. It is 
freely stated among employers that the prevailing 
high wages come so near to supplying labor’s wants, 
as well as needs, that the incentive to work full 
time has been lessened. 


That phase of labor scarcity wherein there is 
actual shortage of skilled artisans is receiving con- 
sideration of employing interests, which report that 
in the last few weeks an effort has been made by 
labor interests to prevent out of town workers 
from coming to Cleveland, and refusing to permit 
them to join the unions for at least six months, 
thereby rendering it impossible for employers to 
give these workers employment. 

There is not a single rentable house, flat or fur- 
nished room in the city or environs, except a few of 
the most expensive apartments and dwellings, and 
those are taken as rapidly as offered. 

Effects of the steel strike upon materials will 
soon be felt keenly, according to E. A.. Roberts, 
secretary of the Builders’ Exchange. Already 
there is a shortage of nails. The same applies 
in lesser degree to sheet metals and structural iron, 
but continuation of the strike to the end of October 
will see a dearth of these materials as well as others 
not so closely related to the building industry. 

From figures compiled for E. W. Cunningham, 
building commissioner of Cleveland, it may be con- 
servatively estimated that at the present rate of 
construction it will take about five years to bring 
housing conditions in this district up to normal. 





Fully 5,000 Homes Urgently Needed 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 21.—It is estimated by 
real estate men that Indianapolis is fully 5,000 
homes behind the demand. In an effort to relieve 
this condition and to bring thousands of employees 
to Indianapolis to fill the vacancies in the indus- 
trial plants a committee has been appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce to devise plans to meet the 
situation and ascertain what other cities are doing 
to eure similar shortages. Recent plant expansion 
on the part of a great number of local manufac- 
turing concerns make larger working forces neces- 
sary, and the shortage of skilled mechanics exceeds 
10,000, but nothing can be done to bring these men 
to the city until they can be properly housed. 

The building season this year was by far the 
most active in a good many years but most of the 
work was confined to the building of the higher 
grade homes, and only a small proportion of the 
houses completed were put up as an investment. 
Since the first of the year, and up to the present 
time, permits for the erection of 826 houses, 99 
double houses and .49 apartments were granted. 
Work on these projects has lately been delayed, due 
to both a shortage of building materials and an in- 
sufficient number of skilled workmen. At present 
building contracts average about four a day. 

The shortage of houses and the high rents, tho 
bad enough in themselves, are aggravated by the 
actions of a few firms of mushroom growth which 
are taking advantage of the situation to add further 
burdens to the house seeker. One of these firms 
maintains a fleet of automobiles which follow mov- 
ing vans to find out vacancies as sodn as they occur. 
Reports are telephoned in and the company puts 
up glaring bulletins announcing a 4- or 6-room 
house in a certain locality. Inquiry reveals that 
specific information will be sold on the following 
basis: To learn the whereabouts of a 1- to 3- 
room house or apartment, $1 deposit is required; 
for a 4- to 6-room house or flat $3 is deposited and 
for over seven rooms the ‘‘customer’’ is asked to 
plank down $5 before any information is forth- 
coming. If the renter decides to take the place 
he is asked to pay $2, $4 or $7 additional according 
to the size of the house. In the event that he does 
not like either the house or location, he is given 
one more listing and then if not suited, he forfeits 
his deposit. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(THE WOOD THAT HAS NO SUBSTITUTE ) 





California White Pine is natur- 
ally adapted to every building 
need. It possesses those soft, 
easy - working qualities which 
make it admirably suited to 


Bevel Siding, Lath, 
General Yard Stock 
and Factory Lumber 


Write our Sales Agent 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

For Delivered Prices 





Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 





Write our Sales Agent 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For Delivered Prices 

















Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 


Just a Word, Please— 


PREPARE 
for the BIG THINGS ahead. 


We offer the following dry items for 
immediate shipment: 


175 M’ 4-4” No. 1 C. and B. Hard Maple. 
49 M’ 4-4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
SO M’ 5-4” No. 1 C. and B. Hard Haple. 
35 M’ &-4” No. 2 Common Hard Maple. 
13 M’ 4x6 Maple Hearts. 

100 M’ 4-4” Common and Better Birch. 
SO M’ 4-4” No. 2 Common Birch. 

15 M’ 5-4” No.3 Common Basswood. 
15 M’ 4-4” Hardwood Scoots. 


Putting into pile daily the finest of Northern Hard- 
woods especially for YOU. 





Let us quote on your wants. 


Tipler -Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin-Buch 
Green Bay, — 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 


Wisconsin 














Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries 


The Westport Lumber Company 


Lumber < Sees > Lath 
Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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INTER-COMMUNITY visiting is a new idea which 
has been developed in central Illinois, Bloomington, 
Decatur, Springfield and Peoria having each sent a 
delegation of ten on visiting tours to each of the 
other three cities for the purpose of learning what 
is being done in the other communities for purposes 
of comparison with their own. 


A RECENT investigation disclosed the fact that 
3,000 grain-laden cars are being held at Galveston, 
Tex., awaiting unloading, while southern lumber 
shippers are pleading for cars in which to ship the 
lumber so badly needed in various‘ parts of the coun- 
try. Wonder if a nice, fat per diem storage charge 
would expedite the unloading of these cars and re- 
lease them for active service? 


A SIGNIFICANT sidelight upon the present mania 
of extravagant spending is the fact that sales of 
bar gold by the United States assay office, New 
York, to manufacturing jewelers during the first 
six months of 1919 amounted to $26,919,078, 
against $15,377,628 in the first six months ‘of i914, 
reflecting an enormously increased demand for arti- 
cles of display and personal adornment. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commented last 
week upon the action for a more liberal appropria- 
tion for the Forest Products Laboratory being spon- 
sored by the Chicago Association of Commerce. The 
technical association of the pulp and paper industry 
also recently passed a resolution for a special ap- 
propriation for investigation of decay in pulp and 
pulpwood. Apparently the fact that this laboratory 
is a most useful research institution is beginning to 
impress itself upon the forest product industries. 


IT Is NATURAL when water power is mentioned to 
think of the large hydro electric developments of 
the far West; but it is somewhat interesting to note 
that during 1918 the three States of Georgia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee bought water wheels in 
quantity almost equal to the entire purchases of 
the rest of the nation. The Geological Survey has 
obtained these statistics from manufacturers of wa- 
ter wheels, showing that total sale in the United 
States amounted to 387 ,843 horsepower, and wheels 
representing 108,376 horsepower were also exported. 


Sociatists of the self styled ‘‘moderate’’ type, 
as distinguished from the radical ‘‘left wing,’’ 
say that they do not advocate violence in any form. 
If their claim is true they have departed a long 
way from some of the teachings of Karl Marx, the 
prophet—and it might almost be said the founder— 
of modern socialism, who in his famous work Das 
Kapital (‘‘Capital’’) published in 1867, which is 
known as the ‘‘ socialists’ Bible,’’ said: ‘‘ Violence 
is the obstetrician that waits on every ancient soci- 
ety about to give birth to a new one; violence in 
itself is a social factor.’’ Again, in 1872, Marx 
declared: ‘‘We must finally have recourse to vio- 
lence in order to establish the rule of labor.’’ It 
is well for the American people to understand this 
cardinal principle of socialism as stated by its 
greatest authority. 


Now Is the Time to Sell 


Storm Sash and Doors 


Winter is almost here and this year, with a coal 
shortage looming up, the retail lumberman has a 
particularly good opportunity to promote the sale 
of storm sash and doors. Broadly speaking, a great 
deal of heat is lost thru the glass of windows and 
doors. Heat is lost thru an ordinary window about 
five times as fast as thru an ordinary frame outer 
wall, By putting on a storm sash the loss of heat 
thru windows can be reduced approximately one- 
half. This, of course, means a reduction in coal 
consumption and spread over a few years will read- 
ily pay the cost of the sash and doors. 

Storm sash and doors provide good protection 
against burglars. It is in the winter that burglaries 
reach their height, but a house completely equipped 
with storm sash and doors is a mighty hard nut 
for a burglar to crack. To those who do not care 
about saving fuel this idea may appeal strongly. 


Retailers Can Benefit From the 
Use of Short Lengths 


Coincident with the coming of winter the prob- 
lem of keeping the employees of a retail company 
busy presents itself. There was a time when they 
could be laid off at the end of the busy period and 
employed again when needed, but today the supply 
of labor is so small that it is wisest to retain every 
man possible. Furthermore, the retail business de- 
mands more and more that the employees shall be 
well informed and know the retail business, some- 
thing which they can not be expected to be when 
given employment only part of the year. 

One way to keep the force of a retail yard em- 
ployed is in making such things as hog self feeders, 
portable hog houses, portable chicken houses and a 
great variety of portable or semiportable buildings 
suitable either for farm or city use. The AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has yet to learn of a case in which 
a retail company has embarked in the manufacture 
and sale of such structures where the venture has 
not proved financially satisfactory—and it has 
heard from a great many lumbermen on this sub- 
ject. 

: Broadly speaking, lumber in the manufacturers’ 
hands is searee. A good deal of short length stock 
ean be obtained, without much trouble and at prices 
below those charged for stock lengths. By pur- 
chasing some short length stock at this time, retail- 
ers can be in a position to use it up during the win- 
ter in manufacturing structures of the nature re- 


ferred to above and can sell them at a good profit 
next spring. Also, more or less short length stock, 
or stock that has to be trimmed, accumulates in a 
retail yard during the course of the year and this 
can be worked up to good advantage in such build- 
ings. 

Generally speaking, retailers realize that short 
length stock can be used to advantage in building 
a house. During the rush of business in the busy 
season, however, it is not always possible to take 
advantage of this and to dispose profitably of short 
length stock already acquired. it would pay very 
well if during the winter months a list were drawn 
up showing where short length lumber can be used 
to advantage in building and to see that the em- 
ployees of the company are drilled in this knowl- 
edge. When serious thought and understandi 
are applied to the disposal of short length lumber, 
its sale becomes profitable and easy. 
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Here and There the Worm Shows 
Signs of Turning 


Not all of the significant developments in the 
tense industrial situation that exists today get big 
headlines in the daily press. Mr. Gompers sings 
hig swan song and with his colleagues marches out of 
the industrial conference at Washington, and the 
event is rightly given great prominence in the 
newspapers, for it is indeed momentous. On the 
other hand, tucked away in the news columns of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are stories 
of happenings that are highly significant in their 
revelation of the trend of public sentiment. For 
example, down in Beaumont, Tex., a group of peo- 
ple get together and take action that, should their 
example be generally followed, might easily prove 
of even more far reaching importance than the 
venerable labor chieftain’s dramatic exit from the 
industrial conference. 

In short, these Texas folks seem to have discov- 
ered that organization is a game that any number 
can play at—a lesson that industry and business in 
general may yet, in sheer self-preservation, be 
forced to learn and apply. Harassed by strikes and 
threats of strikes the manufacturing, wholesale, re- 
tail and professional interests of the Texas city 
held a meeting on Oct. 16 and organized the Open 
Shop Association of Jefferson County. The story 
is briefly told on page 53 of this issue. The asso- 
ciation. purposes, among other things— 

“To secure for employers and employees the 
freedom of individual contract in the matter of em- 
ployment and to insure everyone his right to earn 
a living regardless of membership or non-member- 
ship in any organization.’’ 

The preservation of constitutional rights and the 
enforcement of the laws of the land are other ob- 
jectives set forth in its declaration of principles. 
The association adopted by-laws that have teeth, 
fines of from $200 to $1,000 being provided for any 
infraction by members of the principles of the open 
shop. ‘F 

One of the most interesting things about the or- 
ganization is the personnel of its membership. The 
list of members, by the way, occupies over a column, 
closely printed, in the local newspaper. There 
appear therein the names not only of manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers in various lines, but of retail- 
ers, down to the corner grocer, the druggist, baker, 
and restaurant proprietor, as well as doctors, law- 
yers and barbers. In short, it is a very remarkable 
manifestation of community solidarity. Evidently 
the business and professional people of Beaumont 
are weary of union domination and realize that the 
prosperity and happiness of the community is best 
served .by the preservation of the constitutional 
rights of all men to work for whom they please. 


The purposes of the organization go further, 
however, and it will seek in a constructive way to 
prevent industrial disturbances and to harmonize 
differences arising between employers and em- 
ployees, with justice to all concerned. 


It is a far cry from Texas to the Inland Empire, 
and to the Pacific Northwest, but the same spirit of 
Americanism is stirring there even more vigorously. 
On Oct. 17 a meeting was held by the employees of 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., at 
which a new declaration of independence was issued 
and wat declared on the Wobblies. B. R. Lewis, 
president of the company, declared that from this 
time on that part of the State will be made too hot 
for trouble-makers of the revolutionist stripe, and 
more than 500 employees of the company present 
voiced their allegiance to Uncle Sam and declared 
that they would if necessary use militant methods 
to clean up the Reds. The complete story of this 
meeting appears on page 40. 


Another item reports that the Western Mill Co. 
of Aberdeen, Wash., and the Loyal Legion employ- 
ment office have given notice that no aliens will be 
employed. Notices to that effect have been con- 
spicuously posted. Present employees who fail to 
become naturalized are to be discharged. At a 
meeting of the eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho manufacturers held at Spokane on Wednes- 
day of this week, a decision was reached to employ 
no more members of the I. W. W. even if such ac- 
tion should result in less production. The forego- 
ing developments in the Northwest indicate that 
employers are determined to eradicate the radical 
elements that have made life a nightmare for many 
of them during the last two years by sabotage 
and curtailed production thru ‘‘striking on the 


job’’ and other methods in which they are pro- 
ficient. These conditions were thru necessity tol- 
erated during the war, but are to be no longer. 
Now that the war is over the next big job that this 
country has on hand is to clean out the Reds of 
every shade, and the lumbermen ot the Inland Em- 
pire and the Pacific Northwest seem to be making a 
fine start in that direction. 


Inviting the Farmer to “Sit In” 
at Retailers’ Conventions 


A constructive suggestion is made in a letter 
written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 8. &. 
King, president of the Dayton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, with regard to the 
approaching annual conventions of the retail lum- 
bermen’s associations. Mr. King says: ‘‘I am 
wondering whether it would be feasible to devote 
a half day session to discussion of matters affect- 
ing the mutual interests of the farmer and the 
lumberman; inviting a number of leading farmers 
from this county, and also have each director thru- 
out the State invite eight or ten more. I know 
that we have in this county several farmers who 
could present their problems very intelligently.’’ 


Unquestionably such a getting together of rep- 
resentative farmers with the retailers would be of 
great benefit to both. Most retailers, outside of 
the large cities, draw the bulk of their trade from 
the farmers of their communities, and it is very 
essential that they should understand the farmer’s 
problems and get his viewpoint. Of course, the 
wideawake retailer makes it his special business 
to be in touch with the farmers of his community 
and discuss with them the matters affecting the 
farmers’ interests as opportunity presents itself, 
which usually is when the farmer comes into the 
yard to buy lumber or when the retailer, driving 
thru the country, stops at the farm for a chat. 
Such intimate, man-to-man ‘‘confabs’’ oil the 
wheels of business and help to cement the friendly 
relationships that are so important in conducting 
a successful retail business in any line, and per- 
haps are more necessary in the retail lumber busi- 
ness than in almost any other. Granting all this, 
it must be added that the broader outlook upon 
their problems that would result from presentation 
and discussion of them by farmers as a part of the 
formal program of a convention would have spe- 
cial value. Further, it would make the farmers 
feel that they are recognized as important factors 
in the business community. The farmers are rap- 
idly developing a sense of their importance that 
they have not hitherto had, They are no longer 
content to be regarded as ‘‘horny handed sons 
of toil,’’ but are demanding recognition as busi- 
ness men—manufacturers, if you please—of the 
essential food products for which the world is clam- 
oring. The mingling of retailers and farmers in 
one or more convention sessions would have dis- 
tinct educational value. The farmers probably 
would learn something worth while from the re- 
tailers, and it is certain that the retailers would 
learn many things of value from the farmers, who 
are their best customers. Such a move would spell 
codperation of a practical and helpful sort. 


It may be argued that the farmers would not 
leave their work to attend a lumber convention, but 
any such assumption is a too hasty jumping at 
conclusions. A cordial invitation, coupled with a 
frank expression of desire for the codperation of 
the farmers in helping to solve the questions that 
affect the business interests of both parties, as 
well as the general prosperity of the country, would, 
in the judgment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
secure the attendance of desirable representatives 
of the farming fraternity. At the ‘‘Our Country 
First’’ conference recently held in Chicago the 
representation of farmers was highly creditable, 
both in point of numbers and in the quality of their 
contributions to the discussion of the subjects for 
the consideration of which the conference was 
called. There is no reason why their participation 
on a lesser scale in a lumber convention should be 
less whole souled and helpful, provided their in- 
terest was enlisted by showing them that such 
codperation would be a good thing for all con- 
cerned. 


A Sr. Louis lumber mathematician demonstrates 
in this week’s issue an automatic method of figur- 
ing interest. What is more sorely needed in the 
lumber business is an automatic expense account. 


A Timely Tip on the Question 
of Insurance 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to D. 8. 
Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and its affiliated Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., for the text of this 
editorial. He is thus held responsible because of 
a very interesting bulletin which he recently sent 
out to his insurance members. This bulletin calls 
particular attention to the fact that if a motor 
truck or automobile is stored upon the premises of 
a lumber yard, or in the barn of a farmer, the 
owner of the premises thereby deprives himself of 
the benefit of the insurance on which he has paid 
his premiums unless he is thoughtful enough to 
secure a gasoline permit as a rider upon his policy. 
This, of course, is on the assumption that the car 
uses gasoline as a motor fuel. He quotes a court 
decision in which the insurance was invalidated for 
this reason, altho as a matter of fact the car was 
not on the premises at the time the fire occurred. 

Secretary Montgomery points out that this is a 
good thing for the retail lumberman to bear in 
mind, not only in protecting his own insurance, but 
also as a matter of service to his farmer customers. 
He will earn their appreciation if he calls their at- 
tention to this insurance feature. 

The automobile permit increases the insurance 
rate, so in many cases it may be desirable to pro- 
vide garage facilities on premises entirely sepa- 
rate from the lumber yard. 

Another useful point to remember is that on 
policies which have a co-insurance clause under 
which the insurer is supposed to carry insurance up 
to 80 percent of the value, enhanced lumber prices 
and increased value of buildings may call for more 
insurance than has been heretofore carried. 

Insurance is a good thing to have; and it is also 
a good thing to get out the policies and check them 
up occasionally to be sure that they afford all the 
protection which the circumstances require. 


Housing Shortage Will Call for 
Much Lumber in 1920 


It is almost unnecessary to call the attention 
of lumbermen to the vast importance to the in- 
dustry of the startling facts presented in the 
survey of the housing shortage situation begin- 
ning on the front cover page and continuing on 
pages 46 and 47 of this issue. These facts, it is 
true, are not here revealed for the first time. 
That there exists a great shortage of habitable 
houses in the United States—as in all of the 
countries that participated in the war—has long 
been a matter of general knowledge. Compara- 
tively few persons, however, have realized just 
how serious and widespread this shortage is. 

In gathering the data for the survey of the 
situation presented in this issue the AMERICAN 
[LUMBERMAN instructed its correspondents to 
make careful investigation in their several ter- 
ritories and to be certain that their reports were 
based upon actual facts. Therefore, the sym- 
posium presented in this issue—which will be 
supplemented next week by additional reports 
received too late for inclusion therein—shows 
the situation as it is today, almost a year after 
the signing of the armistice. In that interval 
the industrial establishments of the country have 
been changed from a war to a peace footing and 
the factor of providing housing for war workers 
that loomed so large a year ago is eliminated. 
The problem that now confronts the country is 
that of providing sufficient housing for normal, 
peace-time requirements. 

While the shortage of houses for workers in 
industrial plants bulks the largest in point of 
numbers there is urgent need for dwellings of 
every kind and type. The renters of moderate 
priced houses and apartments in the cities feel 
the existing situation keenly and are anxiously 
awaiting relief from the often exorbitant rents 
they are forced to pay because there always are 
from one to a dozen or more applicants waiting 
for every vacancy. 

No one can study the situation without being 
convinced that this country is about to enter 
upon the greatest era of building activity it has 
ever seen. Nothing can stop it, for it is based 
upon the primary human need of proper shelter, 
accentuated by the natural and proper ambition 
for more comfortable, sanitary and attractive 
home environment than has in many cases been 
possible under the conditions produced by the 
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war. The national Own Your Own Home move- 
ment and the numberless local campaigns that 
have been carried on in every part of the coun- 
try have awakened and stimulated the desire for 
home owning to an unprecedented degree. This 
awakened desire, because of surrounding eir- 
cumstances, has not found fruition to the full 
extent that it would have done under normal 
conditions, but it will burst forth all the stronger 
because of the enforced temporary suppression. 
During the coming winter there will be planned 
in family conferences countless thousands of ecot- 
tages, bungalows and residences of every type 
that will assume physical form during 1920. 
Investors, too, now realize that the cost of 
building materials and labor are ‘‘on a perma- 
nently higher level’’—to employ a hackneyed 
but truthful phrase—and that rents and sale 
prices likewise have permanently advanced to a 
point that assures adequate profits. While there 





conceivably may be some recessions both in 
building costs and the revenue from such enter- 
prises during the next few years, it is generally 
felt that the prospect of declines sufficient to 
warrant further postponement of building pro- 
jects, either for individual occupancy or for in- 
vestment, is too remote to influence action. 
All this points unmistakably to an enormous 
consumption of lumber during 1920. To meet 
this, production must be increased to the maxi- 
mum, and even then will hardly suffice to care 
for domestic needs, to say nothing of the foreign 
demand, which doubtless will assume very con- 
siderable proportions with the advent of more 
settled international conditions and increased 
volume of shipping available for lumber freights. 
The wise retailer, also, will watch the situa- 
tion closely as it develops in his own territory, 
sounding out and carefully gaging local senti- 
ment with regard to building prospects for next 


year, and will figure far enough ahead to insure 
having on hand at all times ample stocks to care 
for any increased demand that may develop. 
This, it is almost needless to say, under existing 
production and transportation conditions will re- 
quire careful planning and farsighted action. 

Lumbermen, whether in the manufacturing, 
wholesaling, or retailing branches of the trade, 
may well view the future with optimism. The 
sky is not without some clouds—chief of which 
is the menacing attitude of organized labor— 
but it is not the present purpose to discuss that 
phase, vital as is its relation to the building situ- 
ation, further than to express faith that sanity 
and reason, reénforeed by the unanswerable 
logie of economic facts, will eventually prevail; 
and that bluff, bluster and thinly veiled sedition 
will not be suffered long to impede the nation’s 
onward march to industrial progress and pros- 
perity. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Trade in Southern Pine 


Northern and eastern distributing centers for 
southern pine report a hesitating trade as com- 
pared with a few weeks ago and 
a slightly lower level of prices, 
especially on the lower grades; 
and it appears that this situation 
is perhaps largely due to the great 
number of transit cars being 
pushed forward and unloaded at 
every opportunity to escape the 
heavy storage charges to which 
the recent Railroad Administra- 
tion ruling makes lumber liable. 
This ruling in future naturally 
will eliminate a great number of 
transit cars and, while an un- 
steady market is expected for the 
next couple of weeks while their 
owners are unloading, it may be 
expected that a stronger tone 
will rule the market as soon as 
this has been accomplished. True, 
demand for southern pine in the 
East and North is lagging despite 
the fact that building at most 
points goes forward quite encour- 
agingly; but this lull is only in 
a small measure responsible for 
whatever weakness there might 
be in the market. No complaints 
as to the situation are heard from 
the mills, however. They still 
have much work ahead of them in 
cleaning up their old order files 
and then in rebuilding their de- 
pleted stocks, and feeling fully 
confident that next season will 
bring a huge spurt in building 
which will consume whatever 
stocks they accumulate in the 
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meanwhile, and in all probability Southern Pine 


at better prices, they are not in- 
clined to worry about the pres- 
ent. The local demand generally continues strong 
and indications are that building in the South will 
continue thruout the winter. There is also an in- 
dustrial demand of fair proportions, and the rail- 
roads are reported as coming into the market for 
some material. Prices as a general rule continue 
to hold, it being principally on the lower grades 
and on dimension that weakness is apparent. 
Taken all in all, the southern pine situation is quite 
sound and in the opinion of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN lumber purchased during the next thirty 
or sixty days will have considerable added value 
by the time the next spring trade opens. 


Barometer 


In Western Pines Territory 


It appears that some of the western pine mills 
have been able to clean up their old orders to a 
point where they now are willing to consider some 
new business, even tho they are short of some of 
the popular items, The Inland Empire mills re- 


port a steady demand and excellent market pros- 
pects, but they are badly erippled just now by 
labor troubles. Many of the logging camps are 
closed as a result of a walkout of the woodsmen 
forced by the radicals, and should this embarrass- 
ing situation continue for any length of time there 
is danger that the mills will be worse off for logs 
next year than they were this season, and that their 
product consequently will remain scarce on the 
market. There is a big market in the East and 
middle West, for shop lumber especially and also 
for finish, and good prices could be obtained by 
the mills were it only possible for them to take 
care of the needs of this trade. The California 
white and sugar pine mills report a continued heavy 
demand for their product, especially for upper 
grades and factory stock. But stocks of most items 
are far below normal and with the end of the cut- 
ting season near the mills in all likelihood will 
enter the winter with smaller stocks than ever 
berore. Prices consequently tend upward. The 
car shortage in the meanwhile is holding up east- 
ern shipments, but the mills report that early re- 
lief has been promised them. 


On the West Coast 


The recent Railroad Administration order put- 
ting a $10 a day storage charge on shipments held 
more than forty-eight hours has much to do with 
the present comparative weakness in the Douglas 
fir market, but as soon as the transit cars now 
afield have been cleaned up prospects are for re- 
gained firmness. Some distributing centers report 
that the transit cars which only last week created 
price recessions are now disposed of, with a conse- 
quent strengthening in those markets, On the whole 
the fir industry is buoyant and optimistic, looking 
more to the future than to the present. The mar- 
ket is well above discount sheet No. 6 for both up- 
pers and common; but it must be admitted that in 
view of the prevailing rather extraordinary condi- 
tions there are considerable fluctuations between 
prices quoted by one manufacturer and another. 
Some manufacturers frankly say they expect a 
comparatively weak market for several weeks and 
that there will be some concessions on certain items 
up to about the middle of December, but declare 
that prices thereafter will rise again in response 
to a greater market activity. A good yard trade is 
expected to open up about that time, in prepara- 
tion for the spring season. The manufacturers be- 
lieve that the retailers as a result of the experience 
of last season will not this time attempt to postpone 
until the last moment their buying for stock; and 
there is already in circulation a good number of in- 
quiries from yards that indicate that this perhaps 
is not idle conjecture. In the meanwhile mills gen- 
erally are beginning to round out their stocks, their 
production having been high enough and their old 
order files thinned down enough to make this possi- 
ble, with the volume of new business comparatively 
low. For the week ended Oct. 11 the eut of mills 
reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was only 5.43 percent below normal, while 
orders were 42.04 below the cut. 





Condition of Softwood Stocks at a Glance 


Week Ended Oct. 11 





—-Jan. 1 to Oct. 11——— 





Association Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
*Southern pine....... 74,161,894 63,994,245 59,500,329 3,094,067,622 3,055,112,299 2,935,638,365 
West Coast........... 83,826,012 65,050,597 48,586,166 2,816,458,431 2,805,604,686 2,798,255,769 
Western pine......... 24,146,000 17,136,000 12,600,000 758,837,792 708,387,620 756,500,000 
North Carolina pine.. 10,759,641 7,874,520 6,764,882 316,578,096 298,627,235 316,148,953 
Northern pine........ 3,125,562 3,628,698 3,089,559 145,106,851 174,418,827 108,960,443 
California white and 

sugar pine......... 12,129,000 6,406,000 5,101,000 251,322,000 183,997,000 160,872,000 
California redwood... 6,843,000 6,390,000 5,622,000 228,583,000 225,619,000 274,550,000 





*The southern pine report is for the week ended Oct. 17. 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


There has been no great change in the North 
Carolina pine market since the previous week, the 
volume of business and operat- 
ing conditions remaining about 
the same, altho there seems to 
have been a slight increase in 
production. As has been the case 
for some time, rough lumber for 
building purposes has figured 
more largely in the week’s trade 
than any other items, and most 
mills report that they have a 
ready market for anything in the 
way of good lumber that they 
ean turn out, even with an en- 
larged production. Prices in the 
meanwhile hold along previous 
levels, the manufacturers appar- 
ently having no desire to push 
the market upward unduly, Lower 
grades are in slow sale, but there 
are few concessions, most of the 
mill men feeling that there is no 
market for them now anyhow and 
that to lower quotations would 
bring little new business and 
would not improve conditions. 
The dressed lumber market is not 
as brisk as it was, but as build- 
ing is steadily going forward, 
under the influence of summer- 
like weather, demand is expected 
to pick up again presently. 
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The Hardwood Situation 


The hardwood market shows a 
continued firmness under the 
stimulus of an excellent demand 
and a limited supply, and under 
the present market pressure it is 
highly desirable that production 
proceed uninterruptedly; but it 
has been seriously endangered by the heavy rains 
which for the last fortnight or more have given 
the main hardwood producing sections so thoro a 
soaking that the situation, from a logging stand- 
point, is nothing short of critical. Work in the 
woods has been an impossibility for several days 
and if much more rain should fall there would be 
grave danger that logging operations would have 
to be postponed perhaps several weeks, until the 
woods dry up again sufficiently to be passable. 
This is a situation which is all the more serious 
because of the fact that the mills at present have 
a supply of logs which is reported to be the smallest 
at this season for years. In the hardwood, as in 
the general lumber trade, while demand can be 
called exéellent when contrasted to production and 
available supplies it really is not so heavy as it 
was a few weeks ago; yet it is in excess of what 
the mills can care for with the present decreased 
production. Factory stock is the most active, and 
finish is a close runner up. Building operations in 
many sections of the country are being energetically 
pushed forward with the purpose of cleaning up 
as much outdoor work as possible before winter sets 
in, and this calls for large quantities of finished and 
miscellaneous lumber. Next spring a great build- 
ing rush is expected, and in what position the 
hardwood mills will be in to meet it is problemat- 
ical. Prices of course hold steady, and on some 
items there have been advances during the week. 











N. C. Pine 
Barometer 


THE BELGIAN Government is reported negotiating 
with an American firm on an order for 400 locomo- 
tives of the heavy freight type, to be used in the 
rehabilitation of the transportation lines of the 
country which. suffered heavily in the war. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SEEKS MARKET FOR WILLOW BOLTS 

Is there such a thing as a market for willow bolts? 
We bave a number of people wanting to sell us small 
willow logs or bolts and we have no place for them. 
We would appreciate any information you may give us 
along this line.—INQuiry No. 108. 

[ Willow is readily salable in the form of lumber 
and to some extent in bolts, altho its chief require- 
ment in this form is for artificial limbs, for which 
the specifications are very rigid. Unless the bolts 
have been selected especially for the purpose, prob- 
ably only a small percentage of them would be suit- 
able for limb manufacture. The inquiry comes from 
Ohio, and if any of our readers are in the market 
for willow in this form the address will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. } 


SEEKS A LUMBER SCALE TABLE 


Do you issue or can you tell me where I can procure 
a complete lumber scale table printed on a card suitable 
for mounting on a score board on to the wall. I have 
a call for this table printed in 11-point figures on a 
card about 7x8 inches. It is rather expensive to get 
up this table for only a few cards and I am in search 
of someone who already has the table set up.— INQUIRY 
No. 69. 

[The above inquiry comes from a local printer in 
the State of New York. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would be glad to help him out, but he does 
not state the desired range of the table in either 
width or length; and, of course, a single table 
could take no account at all of thickness. A lum- 





ber reckoner is merely a lumber table in book form, 
and if spread out in a single sheet would occupy 
a very large size wall. Something more condensed 
is of course here desired, but it will be necessary 
to know just what is wanted. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of 
anyone printing such a table, but if our inquirer 
will specify what he wants we shall be pleased to 
ask our readers if any of them have it.—EpiTor. ] 


CONCERNS THAT HANDLE EXCELSIOR 


Will you please send me the addresses of some con- 
cerns that handle excelsior ?—INQuiry No, 112. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
point and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
pleased to put any buyers of excelsior in touch with 
this inquirer.—EbI!ToR. | 


MOVEMENT TO STANDARDIZE INVOICES 


Our attention has been called to an article in your 
issue of Aug. 30 regarding a movement which has been 
undertaken by the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents to standardize the size and arrangement of in- 
voices, and we shall appreciate it if you will give us 
the address of this association so that we can obtain 
further particulars.—INQuIRY No. 56. 


[The above inquiry comes from a large and well 
known sash and door manufacturer. The headquar- 
ters of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents is at 129 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
—EDIToR. ] 


NOT SECRETARY OF LABOR FEDERATION 


Referring to my article in your issue of last week 
on “Your Country and Mine—The Danger Facing It,” 
my attention has been called to an error therein in 
stating that Mr. Foster is secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor. I am told that he is not secre- 
tary of the American Federation but is secretary of its 
committee which is conducting the present steel strike. 
—WILLIAM R. Moss, Chicago. 


MAPLE ROLLERS IN REQUEST 

Will you please put us in touch with some manufac- 
turer of maple rollers for moving wooden buildings 
etc. ?—INQuiIry No. 63. 

[The above should be of interest to manufactur- 
ers of rotary cut maple veneer. The inquiry comes 
from Wisconsin and the address of the inquirer will 
be supplied upon request.—EDITOoR. | 





BROOM HANDLE REJECTS FOR FUEL 


We would like to secure the names of factories in 
Wisconsin and Michigan which manufacture broom 
handles. We have a trade that uses the rejects from 
broom handle stock for fuel wood, and if you know of 
any party who has this stock for sale we would like to 
have you advise us and we will take the matter up 
with him.—Inquiry No. 45. 


[The above inquiry comes from Madison, Wis., 
and offers a suitable market for broom handle waste. 
The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.—EDITOR. } 





LUMBERMAN CALLS FOR MILITANT AMERICANISM 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 18.—There is just one cure 
for the I. W. W., declares B. R. Lewis, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., at Clear Lake, Wash. It is found in pro- 
mulgating and enforcing the doctrines of true 
Americanism. Said Mr. Lewis for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: 


The only way to handle this thing is by militant 
methods. The day of spineless pussyfooting and 
printed propaganda has gone by. If we are going 
to do anything, we've got to take hold of these 
revolutionists with our bare hands and shake the 
life out of them. This is the time when every man 
ought to be forced to declare himself—he is for 
the American Government or he is against it; and 
and if he is against it all the loyal citizens of the 
United States, whether employers or employees, 
ought to be banded together to put such a man out 
of business in this free country; send him back 
where he came from, or settle him in some other 
strictly militant way. 

At Clear Lake | cleaned house last June. I 
weeded out the wobblies in our camps; and | wasn’t 
gentle about it, either. But what was the result? 
The whole outfit of the 1. W. W. element simply 
went over to the camps of one of my competitors, 
and he put them to work. | cleaned house again 
the other day. But if | clean house and the other 
fellow doesn’t the result will be that pretty soon 
these revolutionists will pick me out for a mark to 
be shot at. We've all got to house clean the camps 
and make them stay clean. It is the only way out. 
If we don’t do it this thing will go from bad to 
worse, until next June we will all be tied up tighter 
than a drum. 


Mr. Lewis smote the desk a mighty blow with his 
fist as he emphasized his idea of militant methods. 
He was reviewing the ‘‘ Americanization’?’ rally in 
the Skagit Theatre, Clear Lake, last Monday, when 
revolutionist agitation in that part of the State re- 
ceived a set back that it will not forget for some 
time. More than five hundred employees of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., including those in mill and 
camps, voiced their allegiance to Uncle Sam and 
at the same time declared they would use the Lewis 
militant method in cleaning out the ‘‘Reds.’’ This 
meeting will be followed by other ‘‘afiti-revolu- 
tion’’ meetings in the camps of the Clear Lake 
company. There had been trouble in the camps for 
some time. Production thru sabotage and the 
slowing down process had been cut about 50 per- 
cent. There was a Mooney-day strike when sev- 
enty-five agitators threw down their tools at two 
of the camps, and forced two hundred and fifty 
other loggers to quit work for the day. Last week 
a Russian at camp No. 2, who had been dismissed 
for Bolshevik talk, shot from ambush at James 
Cardwell, track foreman, wounding him in the 
right arm. Several hundred loggers searched in 
vain for the Russian, who it is thought is hiding 
in the woods, being fed by sympathizers. It was 
the foregoing facts that caused the five hundred em- 
ployees of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. to hold their 
“‘Americanization’’ meeting. Among the peace 
officers present was Charles Stevenson, the veteran 
sheriff of Skagit County, and to him the workers 
pledged militant support in cleaning out the 
“*Reds.’? Representatives of the Sedro-Woolley 





post of the American Legion also offered to help. 
Mr. Lewis declared: 


From this time forward industrial peace meetings 
will be the rule in ali the district lumber camps until 
that part of the State has been made too hot for 
trouble makers of the revolutionist stripe. But I’m 
here to say that our work won’t do any good unless 
we receive the united and unwavering support of 
American citizens everywhere. Now | don’t mean 
by this statement that somebody with a brainful of 
ideas and ability to express himself shall write a 
book or break into the daily press. We don’t want 
any highbrow, educational enunciation of principles, 





B. R. LEWIS, CLEAR LAKE, WASH.; 
Who Declares War on Radicalism 


or any college professor telling us how to handle our 
men. But what we do want, and it’s what we’ve got 
to have unless we are to be licked off the face of the 
earth, Is a brainful of ideas backed by strong two 
fisted, muscular, physical contact argument. Now 
is the time to start something. All employers, and 
their loyal employees as well, have got to get right 
down to business on this thing and make a solid 
wall of militant Americanism. We will have to 
stand up. In my opinion the business man who signs 
a labor contract for the closed shop, and then turns 
around and subscribes to a fund so that a paid secre- 
tary may carry on his fight for the open shop, is not 
much better than the I. W. W. themselves. 

I'm not looking at the camps of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. alone. This proposition is as big as the 
United States of America; and !’m in favor of all 
employers sending a telegram to Judge Gary, prais- 
Ing him as foremost among patriots and backing him 
to our last dollar, to our last ounce of strength and 
our last drop of blood for the stand he has taken 
against the “Reds.” 

What an opportunity the business men of Seattle 
Passed up last week. There was the Seattle built 
ship “Delight,’’ bound for Viadivostock, held at her 


wharf here because the longshoremen’s union vio- 
lated the plain provisions of their contract in refus- 
ing to load arms consigned to the Russian commis- 
sion. They took the absurd stand, under direction 
of the central labor council, of assuming to inter- 
pret an international treaty. And they broke faith. 
| would gladly have been one among a party of 
business men and employers to have gone to pier 5 
and loaded those rifles on the “Delight’’ with my 
own hands—and if we had done it we would have 
put an everlasting crimp into closed shop despotism 
and we would have given industrial America its 
second baptism of liberty, with Seattle squarely in 
the center of another Boston tea party. 

But don’t forget what I’m saying. The closed 
ship is unamerican. The man who can not work 
when and where he pleases to earn the bread for 
his wife and babies is not a free man. If we don’t 
weed this thing out it will destroy us; and it will 
get to going good about next June. 





WESTERN CONCERN BUILDING NEW PLANT 


McC.toup, Cauir., Oct. 18.—The construction of 
the new mill of the McCloud River Lumber Co. here 
is now well under way, the foundation having been 
completed for the mill proper. It is being built 
just north of the present mill No. 1, the distance 
separating the two mills being only 45 feet, and 
part of this space will be used for a lath mill to 
take care of the lath cuttings from both mills. The 
new mill will be equipped with three single cutting 
in 9-foot band mills with edgers and air trimmers 
of sufficient capacity to take care of the cut of the 
three bands. This new mill with mill No. 1 will have 
a combined capacity of about 40,000 feet an hour. 

The present mill No. 2 will be wrecked and such 
of the machinery as in condition for use will be 
used in the mill now under construction. The power 
house when completed will consist of one 750 horse- 
power engine and one 750 kilowatt Curtis mixed 
pressure turbine. Steam will be supplied for both 
mills and kilns from twelve 18 foot x 72 inch 
tubular boilers. The mill will be completed and 
ready for operation by April 1, next year, believes 
F, H. Lambert, general manager of the company. 
It is designed by Fred W. Horskotte, of Spokane, 
who recently completed the designing and building 
of the new sawmill plant of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. at Bonner, Mont., and who has many 
modern Inland Empire mills to his credit. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co.’s cut for the sea- 
son to date has been normal, and at the close of the 
sawing season will be 100,000,000 feet, about the 
usual season’s cut of the company. The supply of 
labor at McCloud this year has been very good 
considering the general unrest, and the output has 
not been reduced by labor shortage. 


PPOs ey 


AVERAGE wages in eight important industries in- 
creased 62 percent to 112 percent from September, 
1914, to March, 1919, according to a report recently 
issued by the national industrial conference board. 
The eight industries covered by the survey were 
metal, cotton, wool, silk, boot and shoe, paper, rub- 
ber and chemical manufacture. 
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BUILDING PERMITS MAKE FAVORABLE SHOWING 


Building permits issued during September in 
160 cities reporting to the American Contractor 
showed a total valuation of $137,023,736, as 
against a total of $160,947,233 from 153 cities in 
August, which month made the best showing of 
the current year. Sixty-seven cities registered 
gains for September, while seventy-eight showed 
losses. The cities showing gains, as well as those 
showing losses, are widely scattered over the 
country, indicating that the increased or the re- 
duced activity was due to local causes rather than 
to general conditions current thruout a large 
territory. The average value of the September 
permits is $3,860, compared with $4,534 in Au- 
gust. The total number of permits issued in Sep- 
tember was 35,503, being only 30 less than the 
big August total, tho the average valuation, as 
noted, is much smaller. Compared with Septem- 
ber of 1918, a gain of 281 percent is shown, which 
is of little significance i in view of the fact that at 
that time the country was still at war and ordi- 
nary construction was at a standstill. 

The statistics are as follows: 





September, 1919 Per- 

No. 0 a oe cent 

City a Gain 
Albany, N. eb 299, 355 670 
Altoona, Pa.. 198 92,512 325 
Atlanta, Ga 291 1,113,522 221 
Atlantic CUS, Ne Ficccccs 104 203,508 384 
Bs Ti Bencccccacecns 18 41,187 73 
TOS aC eee 161 97,005 219 
Waltimore, MG... ccvecces 594 3,462,122 703 
DB Sere 63 65,850 ses 
pa, A eee 50 604,500 1028 
BOTNSlOy, CONT. s...0.6ccce 102 186,445 203 
Binghamton, N. Y....... 229 155,106 888 
Birmingham, Ala......... 419 303,510 *33 
pK eee 47 46,0 767 
yo Oe error 600 1,910,924 810 
Bridgeport, Conn......... 147 521,08 2 
Brockton, Mass.......... 50 137,135 723 
, ee rrr 448 1,256,000 105 
MPUTHNMION, Vln. cose cs ccsce 25 20,000 occ 
Po OS ere 76 113,160 eee 
‘Cambridge, Mass......... 88 709,092 48 
Lo. ae ere 98 249,353 *31 
pT a ee 205 729,190 878 
‘Cedar Rapids, " Mase cae 69 445,000 606 
Guasientem, 8. Cu... ccccese 28 47,815 *42 
Chelsea, ly Ere 14 100,380 282 
ps Oe eee 654 13,483,600 450 
Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 1,197 1,159,475 446 
Cleveland, rr 1,217 6,285,625 801 
Colorado Springs, Colo.... 50 24,505 4 
Columbus, Ohio.......... 332 625,980 139 
COVINGtOR, TE¥e. ccc ceccuc 27 53,935 288 
WIMAON FOROS ce csctincdcs 129 1,076,118 2640 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND 


There is a tendency in the business world to 
capitalize industry on a war instead of a peace 
footing and therein lies a serious menace to future 
prosperity. Not only is this tendency in evidence 
in industrial circles where labor is endeavoring, 
thru strikes and otherwise, to foree a wage contract 
which tends to make permanent the war time wage 
scales, but it is found also in manufacturing enter- 
prises where the disposition is to make inroads on 
the working capital of the concern for the purpose 
of increasing plant capacity. Necessarily any trans- 
fer from the working capital funds to capital ac- 
count’ weakens the financial position of the operat- 
ing company, providing the company as a conse- 
‘quence finds it necessary to resort more frequently 
to loans at the banks. 

Bankers have repeatedly called attention to this 
tendency and are now discriminating in many in- 
stances against extensions of credit and loan re- 
newals. It is just as essential that banks and busi- 
ness be kept in a liquid condition now as it was dur- 
ing the war period. Most business men look for- 
ward to a period when the readjustment to a peace 
footing will carry with it a lower wage scale, one 
that conforms to the lower costs of manufacturing 
materials and the cost of living. In other words, 
they expect the business of the country to get on a 
lower plane. When that will take place no one is 
undertaking to say, but stich a development invari- 
ably has followed periods of war. 

Business men generally are cautious in making 
commitments for the future and, in consequence of 
this, stocks of merchandise are comparatively small, 
measured in volume, altho the aggregate value is 
large. A great deal of money is required to finance 
the average merchant because of this fact, but al- 
most one year has passed since the signing of the 
armistice; Government financing is practically car- 
ing for itself, the recent issues of certificates of 
indebtedness being offered on a purely investment 
basis; yet in spite of these facts, the aggregate 
loans at the banks bulk to war time proportions. 

It requires a great deal of credit to transact 
business, but does it require any more than was 
necessary a year ago when the war was being waged 
with the highest degree of efficiency attained at any 
time during the conflict, and when we were prac- 
tically financing the purchases of our allies as well 
as the war production of our own country? The 
time is not far distant when the loan account must 
begin to reflect a more moderate use of credit, 
especially if foreign exchange continues to rule 













a ee 1919 Per- 
Estimated cent 
City Buildings Cost Gain 
DSC, COMOt i aticccucces 207 511,642 27 
DOCAtUF, Th. ccccccccccce 78 209,700 193 
eo A ae - 840 667,750 71 
Des Moines, Iowa........ 150 1,012,330 *2 
re 2,553 17,343,085 552 
Dubuque, Iowa........... 383 113,680 921 
Pe eee 234 313,180 28 
TR, Pelisceccervecccee 23 73,529 6 
East Orange, N. J........ 73 567,010 1252 
East St. Louis, I[ll........ 48 107,934 25 
i | a, ae See q7 393,369 196 
(2 ee eee 151 769,430 96 
Fall River, Mass......... 45 131,840 924 
Fitchburg, Mass.......... 37 284,595 1147 
Fort Smith, Ark.......... 26 49,7 131 
Fort Wayne, Ind......... 22 56,475 *70 
Fort Worth, Texas....... 184 2,115,187 2365 
Galveston, Texas......... 42% 92,191 503 
Grand Rapids, Mich - 156 270,705 725 
Hamilton, Ohio... 32 160,159 444 
Harrisburg, Pa 48 276,150 662 
Hartford, Conn 141 459,943 272 
Haverhill, Mas 24 53,700 817 
Hoboken, N. J 2 27,020 *53 
Holyoke, Mass 28 66,320 165 
Houston, Texas.... 409 864,255 820 
Huntington, W. Va. 93 311,935 *43 
Iudianapolis, Ind. . 749 1,179,469 202 
Jackson, Mich.. 99 234,330 *1 
Jacksonville, wile: 61 352,813 873 
Jersey City, N. me 105 328,811 46 
Kansas City, Kans.. ‘ 43 256,830 *31 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 390 2,117,625 591 
Knoxville, Tenn........... 84 155,70 14 
Lancaster, Pa............ 26 73,065 382 
Lansing, Mich............ 201 817,825 2239 
Lawrence, Mass........... 41 98,34 *88 
L@sinetonm, Thy... ccccccs 79 139,165 1909 
pp SO) ee 62 109,745 *13 
Little Rock, Ark.......... 81 145,296 212 
Long Beach, Calif........ 280 679,431 38 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 1,259 2,447,793 238 
Louisville, Ky............ 152 341,4 856 
EMWOE, MAGRc cc cccvccces 111 1,062,645 6709 
A a i ald ice hewcee 57 42,565 194 
pS errr 42 41,825 926 
Manchester, N. il........ 86 133,820 889 
McKeesport, Pa.......... 24 72,550 ace 
Medford, Mass........... 60 134,240 12738 
Memphis, Tenn........... 169 1,006,400 c499 
po See 46 94,600 189 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 448 2,464,778 345 
Minreapolis, Minn bemienee 716 1,892,155 406 
Mt. Vernon, Wiseecveds 24 95,99 432 
Muskogee, MEG Sc ccc 6 16,000 2 
Nashville, Tenn........... 844 861,286 540 
OWEN. We Dicosccccscvs 278 2,428,445 418 
New Bedford, Mass...... ‘ 53 317,300 355 
New Haven, Conn........ 163 429,921 110 
New Orleans, La.......... 88 540, 300 104 
New York City: 
Boro of Brooklyn...... 1,308 7,373,895 368 
Boro of Bronx......... 304 1,935,690 642 
Boro of Richmond..... 132 370,979 100 
Boro of Queens........ 1,046 4,606,117 427 
Boro of Manhattan..... 293 4,738,425 559 


against us as a barrier to foreign buying of any- 
thing excepting actual necessities. 

It is obvious to thinking men there can not con- 
tinue long the present trend in credit expansion 
without reaching the point when the whole credit 
structure will become top heavy. It has been 
pointed out frequently that whatever inflation has 
manifested itself in this country has been of the 
character of ‘‘credit inflation’’ rather than ‘‘cur- 
rency inflation.’’ The ‘‘currency inflation,’’ while 
existing to some extent, has been held down to a 
small percentage when the total business expansion 
of the country is taken into consideration, but not 
so with the expansion of credit. Because of pre- 
war conditions and the developments during our 
neutrality, use of credit in this country went be- 
yond all expectation. Yet withal, our banking po- 
sition, all things being considered, is sound. 

The danger, however, lies in the attempt to put 
the present volume of business in the form of perma- 
nent capital; in other words, to expand plant ca- 
pacity to a point where it will produce as much or 
more than was done under war pressure. This 
means a less degree of efficiency in operation. 
There is need for increased production and neces- 
sarily this involves some plant extension in in- 
stances where the plant capacity was not increased 
materially during the war, but what is most needed 
at the present time is greater efficiency in the use 
of existing plant capacity and this means greater 
efficiency in labor as well as machinery. 

There is only one way, so far as can be seen at 
this time, in which to make the incomes of the va- 
rious debt ridden countries sufficient to meet the 
fixed charges on the public debt, and that is thru 
increased production of the things which can be 
sold or utilized in the payment of war obligations 
or interest on them. Obviously the use of incomes 
to finance plant extensions, when the same result 
could be accomplished with the existing plant ca- 
pacity and available labor and machinery thru the 
development of efficiency, is a matter of waste. 
There is always a certain amount of waste or latent 
force in all countries and at all times, but the 
country that reduces this to the lowest point is the 
country that is going to make the best showing in 
solving its postwar problems. 

Germany has always shown a tendency to de- 
velop efficiency to a greater extent than most Eu- 
ropean countries. The United States in former 
years managed to increase its output and over- 
come obstacles, more thru the result of invention 


en enn, 1919 Per- 
imated cent 

City Buildings Gain 
Niagara ag We Weinsee 313,415 221 
Se * 106 841,137 365 
Oakland, Calif tneckeade - 890 574,350 1 
Oklahoma City, Okla...., 178 1,026,389 686 
OOS eae 202 1,046,380 495 
Pasadena, Calif... ....ccce 107 311,582 829 
WN Wad «cenced<aes 40 169,400 377 
ro he eee 149 455,452 560 
DL re ee 89 148,325 63 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1,223 5,234,425 392 
ig eee 431 1,169,991 59 
POWOTARG, Wher. < wciciciciadec 76 107,070 335 
Portland, eee 900 1,377,595 289 
PO SIN dd ccacavacua 41 141,575 1298 
A eee 3 88,000 442 
oo ee 88 164,180 83 
pS) ee 48 175,000 531 
Refohmmond, V8.......-ccece 200 586,143 1005 
MOOG Wteacinccecvue 79 90,130 1166 
po eS SS 811 1,275,765 796 
Sacramento, Calif........ 143 238,367 160 
Saginaw, Mich........... 253 238,133 380 
I, Bis cc caewenss 59 35,350 1045 
Salt Lake City, Utah..... 91 338,273 84 
San Antonio, Texas....... 205 549,048 126 
San Diego, Calif.......... 151 200,627 410 
San Francisco, Calif...... 482 1,231,921 54 


San Jose, Calif........... 46 48,751 13 










ae 78 228,490 1952 
Schenectady, N. 88 322,590 53 
Seattle, Wash.. 1,356 1,340,695 *4 
Sioux City, Iowa. 151 610,116 396 
Somerville, Mas 41 55,8 520 
South Bend, Inc 184 626,519 240 
Spokane, Wash. 150 375,000 1225 
Springfield, III. 85 1,154,435 1418 
Springfield, Mas 133 438,082 224 
Springfield, Ohio. 95 219,615 3326 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 65 04,3! 382 
ee Sh ee 687 2,844,980 824 
Se 314 1,077,810 490 
Stockton, ; SRR 62 87,890 128 
pe. ee 116 118,425 198 
Syracuse, N. Y........... 223 978,640 1135 
Tacoma, Wash........... 875 252,370 11 
RR i icancccdctecas 104 59,78 301 
Terre Haute, Ind......... 81 99,983 211 
Go OR Se 311 986,633 320 
a MGs ncavesees 80 119,585 957 
cM Ree 32 98,715 489 
Vy | nee 60, 61 
SIR a” Wane ene ce twasns 46 234,550 214 
Washington, D. C......... 577 1,129,508 366 
West Hoboken, N, J...... 20 27,950 223 
Wheeling, W. Va......... 52 120,850 762 
Wientte, BOW. «2. scsccve 141 872,781 118 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa......... 62 139,244 235 
Wilmington, Del......... 12 335,873 440 
Worcester, Mass.......... 218 643,4 826 
;( & See 49 353,400 1307 
WORM Pic vccsvcucoveveces 18 97, 236 
Youngstown, Ohio....... 231 703,230 4 
Zanesville, Ohio........ é 28 28,320 274 

POE Cd4GCd ans cdeanees 35,503 $137,023,736 281 

* Loss. 


TRADE 


than thru the development of efficiency in other 
forms of labor, and doubtless it will continue to do 
so, thanks to the Yankee inventive genius, but the 
whole world must follow along the line of expand- 
ing income thru production with as little call on the 
capital supply as possible until the national incomes 
are sufficient to care for the interest charges and 
other fixed obligations growing out of the war. 

It is obvious that in time of peace it is impossi- 
ble to continue expanding loans ad infinitum, At 
the present time the pressure on the banks is not 
serious, yet there is a notable offering of less de- 
sirable securities back of collateral loans than was 
in evidence a few months ago. If banks continue 
to loan liberally and without discriminating against 
those accommodations, the proceeds of which are 
gradually being absorbed in fixed form and capital 
account, it is obvious the time will come when these 
obligations to the banks will be listed as ‘‘slow 
assets,’’ if not immobile. To replace these liquid 
funds resort to the Federal Reserve system will be 
necessary, and as the Federal Reserve banks will 
demand the more liquid collateral held by the bor- 
rowing banks such resort will weaken the banking 
position. 

It is for this reason that the Federal Reserve 
Board and the leading bankers of the country have 
been warning against speculation and in the matter 
of loans have been discriminating against commit- 
ments for speculative purposes. Such a course is 
necessary in order to take care of Government needs 
and the requirements of legitimate business. Not- 
withstanding this, however, there have been expe- 
rienced on the New York stock exchange upwards 
of one hundred and twenty full million share days 
this year and the indications are that the total 
sales on the New York stock exchange in 1919 will 
exceed even the record turnover of 284,000,000 
shares in 1906. Of course the industrial and finan- 
cial growth of the country justifies an increase, but 
does it justify such activity as at present exists? 
Is this not rather an attempt to capitalize war time 
profits? 

Between 1904 and 1914 the capitalization of 
American manufacturing industries increased from 
$12,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000 and since 1914 
we have experienced the greatest industrial expan- 
sion the world has ever witnessed, the expansion of 
invested capital being estimated at as high as 50 
percent. The pig iron output of the country in 1906 
was twenty-five million tons, whereas in 1918 we 
produced thirty-nine million tons, while the produc- 
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tion of steel increased in even greater proportion. 
These figures do not indicate any shortage in plant 
capacity to produce all that is needed, for a time at 
least, with the world on a peace footing. 
Reverting to the banking business, it is to be 
noted that total deposits of all banks increased from 
$12,000,000,000 in 1906 to $27,000,000,000 in 1918, 
When we recall that the greater part of this in- 
crease is in the shape of demand deposits against 
which the individual or corporation can draw checks 





—a form of bank currency—some idea can be ob- 
tained of where the inflation is actually manifesting 
itself. Yet this is a credit inflation. 

During the war period our imports doubled and 
our exports trebled the amount of these items as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce in 1906. 
Were our foreign exchange situation satisfactory 
from a trading point of view our export business 
would continue very large, but with the exchanges 
of European countries seriously depreciated in this 








market, thus enhancing the cost of our production 
to the consumer on the other side of the Atlantic, it 
is perfectly natural to expect a decrease in our ex- 
ports. Obviously we can not continue to buy, even 
at the attractive figures which foreign exchange 
makes for us, the products of European countries 
without affecting our own industrial activities, un- 
less we have an outlet for such things as we make 
for export. The whole situation calls for conserv- 
atism on the part of the American business man. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


Reports on Output of Railroad Cars 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—The Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads today authorized the following: 


As a result of continued efforts to get into service 
as promptly as possible new freight cars on order from 
the Railroad Administration, 78,181 new cars had 
been completed and placed in service on Oct. 18, out of 
a total of 100,000 cars ordered. There remain only 
1,652 cars in storage which have not been lettered 
and numbered, but these cars are being lettered and 
numbered and will be placed in service just as rapidly 
as possible. There remain 20,167 freight cars to be 
built, but the construction of them is continuing. 

During the six days from Oct. 11 to Oct. 18, 196 new 
cars a day were completed and put in service and 308 
new cars in storage were lettered and numbered and 
put in service a day, oon rey | a total of 504 a day of the 
new cars placed in service during the 6-day period. 





Wholesalers Join Storage Conference 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—The National Bu- 
reau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors announced 
today that a committee representing the bureau, 
accompanied by Joseph E. Davies, its counsel, 
called yesterday upon Director General Hines in 
person and asked for a conference regarding the 
$10 special storage charge now in effect on car- 
loads of lumber held for reconsignment in transit 
after forty-eight hours. 

Mr. Hines said he would be glad to give them a 
conference and asked whether they objected to ap- 
pearing with the manufacturers and retailers. The 
bureau delegation said they were not only willing 
but wanted to appear at the same conference. They 
will be present and participate in the conference 
before Messrs. Chambers and Thelen Oct. 29. 





Offers Comprehensive Railroad Bill 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—Senator Cummins 
of Iowa, chairman of the committee on interstate 
commerce, today reported from that committee a 
composite railroad bill embodying the essential 
features of the Cummins bill, together with pro- 
visions taken from several other railroad bills in- 
troduced during this session. Senator Cummins says 
this is one of the most voluminous legislative mea- 
sures brought before Congress in recent years. It 
covers 108 pages and ‘‘ deals with the entire trans- 
portation problem in a more inclusive manner than 
has ever been attempted in a single measure.’’ 

The bill would bring into close coérdination rail 
and water transportation in the United States and 
‘¢intimately correlate the railroad system with the 
maritime transportation system which, under the 
American flag, reaches to the ends of the world. In 
short,’’ said Senator Cummins, ‘‘ the aim is nothing 
less than to organize together in one gigantic unity, 
under effective Federal control, but in private 
ownership, all the instrumentalities of river, canal, 
rail and ocean transportation and to subject them 
to a single Federal administrative authority.’’ 

Freight rates would be established based on valu- 
ation of railroad property as determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and with a view 
to allowing the roads sufficient revenue to produce 
a net operating income for all the roads in a given 
district of 5% percent annually. The commission 
is directed to divide the country into rate districts. 

Three members of the committee voted against 
favorably reporting the bill, which prohibits strikes 
or walkouts by any employees. 

The authority of the commission is greatly ex- 
tended, and in addition a railway transportation 
board is created to handle certain features of the 
work. Many of the good features of Federal con- 
trol are retained in the bill, which would become 
effective on the last day of the month in which it 
is approved. The cost of transfer of commodities 
from rail to boat, under a provision of the bill, is 
hereafter to be absorbed by the railroad carriers 
under rules fixed by the commission. The railroads 
are required to issue a thru bill of lading, showing 
the cost of the rail and water services separately. 
The railroad is required to deliver the freight on 
board the boat. 

The committee voted down Senator Poindexter’s 
proposal to forbid a higher charge for a shorter 
than for a longer haul. The commission may au- 
thorize a higher charge for a shorter haul, ‘‘ but in 
granting this privilege no charge shall be made for 


a haul to or from the more distant points than is 
not fairly compensatory.’’?’ The bill also would 
give the commission power to name minimum as well 
as maximum rates. It is declared to be the national 
policy to encourage water transportation and the 
commission is given broad powers in this connec- 
tion. 





Southwest Retailers Discuss Inventories 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 23.—More than 150 retail 
lumber dealers of Kansas City and vicinity met to- 
day at the Hotel Muehlbach for the purpose of in- 
terpreting the Government’s requirements for in- 
ventories in levying the income tax. The conclusion 
reached after much discussion was that inventories 
could be made at either the cost price or the market 
price, the choice depending on which is the lowest 
at the time of the inventory. Other building mate- 
rials and paints may be listed at the original cost 
price, according to the interpretation of J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. While the meeting was called 
at the instance of Secretary Moorehead, it was not 
an association meeting but rather a mass meeting 
of all lumbermen. The inventory matter was dis- 
cussed by E. J. Dillon, an expert on the income tax 
law. 

The recent order of Director of Railroads Hines 
imposing a storage charge of $10 on transit cars 
on demurrage after 48 hours was also discussed, and 
it was decided that the matter was not a retailers’ 
fight. A resolution was adopted, however, oppos- 
ing the discrimination of imposing such a charge 
against the transit car in one industry and not in 
others, and a copy of the resolution was sent the 
director general of railroads. 





Hope Rests in Public Group 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—With the labor 
group headed by Samuel Gompers definitely out of 
the President’s industrial conference and the em- 
ployers’ group on the verge of leaving, the only hope 
of accomplishing anything definite rests in the pub- 
lie group, consisting of both employers and em- 
ployees, which has been urged to remain and start 
all over again, It is probable the group will be en- 
larged to make it more representative. Meanwhile, 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, will confer tomorrow with the presi- 
dents of the four big railroad brotherhoods with a 
view of reaching an understanding under which 
the railroad employees will cooperate with the mine 
workers in an effort to make the prospective miners’ 
strike so effective that the demands of the men 
must be reconsidered. Lewis today flatly rejected 
a compromise suggested by Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son in an effort to avert the threatened bituminous 
strike. Employers announced that the American 
Federation of Labor had voted further assistance 
to the steel strike committee. The President and 
Secretary of the Interior Lane apparently, still 
feel there is a chance that the public group may be 
able to work out something that will be at least 
reasonably satisfactory to both capital and labor. 





— 


Made Member of Terminal Committee 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—Frank Carnahan, 
traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was today appointed as the 
representative of the shippers on the special termi- 
nal committee for Washington. The appointment 
was made by Max Thelen, director of public service, 
Railroad Administration. This is one of the seventy 
special committees appointed at large terminal 
points to see that traffic is moved without unneces- 
sary delay and freight car equipment conserved in 
every possible way. 

In his letter announcing the appointment Mr. 
Thelen says, ‘‘ At this time, when the transportation 
facilities of the nation are under a severe strain, I 
am sure you will be able, as a member of this com- 
mittee, to render a noteworthy service.’? Mr. 


Thelen concludes with an expression of apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Carnahan’s help in this matter. 

The Washington terminal is one of the most im- 
portant in the East, the national capital being a 
busy gateway. 


LUMBERMEN 


Take Strong Stand Against I. W. W. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 22.—Lumbermen of east- 
ern Washington and northern Idaho will employ no 
more members of the I. W. W. and will be content 
with a less output should such be the final result 
of this action. This was announced Wednesday at 
the conclusion of a two days’ session in the Hutton 
Building, at which 98 percent of the lumber manu- 
facturers were present. ‘‘This does not mean that 
the lumber business will be discontinued, for the 
larger percentage of the men employed are loyal 
Americans and still at work. These men will not 
only be retained, but at good wages, and will be 
protected against intimidation,’’ says a statement 
issued at the conclusion of the meeting. It con- 
tinues: 


The lumbermen of eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho have been driven to take a definite position in 
the I. W. W. matter by the inefficiency of the service 
performed, lack of cojperation and continuity in effort, 
all of which are a part of the plan and propaganda of 
the I. W. W. to slow down on the job. Rather than 
submit to the inefficiency and the interruptions by 
intermittent strikes we will limit our employees to men 
loyal to the Constitution of the United States and the 
ideals of true Americanism. We are tired of petty 
strikes, the intimidation of men by agitators, lack of 
interest and insidious sabotage. 

The claim of the I. W. W. of credit for obtaining the 
8-hour day in the lumber districts is unwarranted. The 
establishment of the 8-hour day was a loyal move of the 
Inland Empire lumbermen. 

When the United States Government sought to stabil- 
ize industrial conditions at its request these same lum- 
bermen were the first to inaugurate an 8-hour day. 
The loyalty evidenced by this action on the part of the 
lumbermen was recognized in telegrams of appreciation 
received by them from the Secretary of Labor, the 
assistant Secretary of War and the President of the 
United States. The lumbermen have maintained this 
8-hour day and propose to continue it in spite of the 
fact that eastern and southern manufacturers with 
whom they must compete and who produce more than 
half of the lumber of the United States are continuing 
on a 10-hour day basis, even 11 hours in some places, 
and at a wage much less per hour than is paid in the 
Inland Empire country. 

Wages in the lumber industry have been increased 
as in other industries as the cost of living has gone up, 
but no increase was made in the charge for board 
until Oct. 1, 1919, when it was raised from $1 to $1.25 
a day, altho the average cost has been for some time 
fully $1.50, food of the best quality being universally 
served in great quantity and variety. 

The distribution by these lumbermen for payroll and 
supplies amounts to about $1,500,000 a month. The 
lumbermen realize the importance of a steady and con- 
tinuous operation, not only to themselves but to the 
prosperity of the district, and will do their utmost to 
preserve the dignity and stability of the industry. 


The disposition of the lumbermen in session was 
not belligerent, but was serious at all times. Many 
details were threshed out in the two days of delib- 
eration. 





Must Have Permit to Ship to Detroit 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

DETROIT, MicuH., Oct. 23.—In an effort to fore- 
stall an embargo on all incoming freight a special 
regulation on incoming lumber shipments was put 
in effect yesterday which provides that a special 
permit must be secured before lumber can move 
into Detroit. In effect, this is an embargo on the 
transit car as the regulation requires that there 
shall have been an actual sale of lumber to a Detroit 
consignee before shipment can be made. Building 
operations are phenomenal here and this has drawn 
many transit shipments to this market. So numer- 
ous have these shipments been that the sale of 
transits has not been fast enough to absorb all 
offerings, with the result that the Detroit terminal 
system has become badly congested. Shipments 
on bonafide orders will be taken care of as promptly 


as possible. 
LOBOPBAPD PLD ALI I LI SI 


THE TEMPORARY building occupied during the 
war by the aircraft production section of the War 
Department has been taken over by the bureau of 
the census. About half of the huge building, which 
covers a full city block, is already occupied by the 
rapidly increasing clerical force of the bureau, and 
the balance of the space will be needed within a 
few months. The tabulation of the statistics of 
the fourteenth decennial census, gathered by an 
army of 85,000 enumerators, will require the serv- 
ices of thousands of clerks, aided by many wonder- 
ful machines that handle and assort the millions of 
data cards with almost human intelligence, and with 
superhuman speed and accuracy. 
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THE WEST TIRES OF RADICALS 


Lumber Companies’ Employees Cheer Patriotic 
Talks—Will Instill Lessons of Americanism 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 18.—Denouncing as a 
‘lie’? statements that his company had imported 
I. W. W.’s to work in its Bellingham mills, Presi- 
dent J. H. Bloedel of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills briefly addressed employees at the Larson 
plant on Oct. 16 on the subject of loyalty in the 
company’s local mills. His remarks were prefatory 
to the introduction of E, B. Fish, a patriotic Seat- 
tle union machinist and a stirring speaker on 
Americanism and loyalty to employers, who later 
talked to the 300 employees and drew from them 
three cheers and a ‘‘tiger’’ for Uncle Sam. Mr. 
Bloedel denied absolutely that the company had 
brought a single I. W. W. to this city, altho it has 
been charged by a local newspaper and by other 
sympathizers with the striking timberworkers, with 
having imported a large number. Mr. Bloedel told 
his auditors that he did not believe any of them 
belonged to the I. W. W.’s and did believe that 
they, like himself, wanted to ‘‘clean house.’’ His 
words were echoed by Bert Proctor, chairman of 
the cargo mill’s shop committee, who said that ‘‘ we 
are going to do our best to make good citizens at the 
Bellingham mill, and we are going to start right 
away.’? 

‘“Loyalty to the flag and to the employer, and 
down with the I. W. W. and every other kind of red 
radical.’’ These sentiments animate at least 85 
percent of the lumber camp and mill workers in 
northwestern Washington, according to Mr. Fish. 
This is indicated, too, by mass action taken by 500 
employees of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., at Clear 
Lake, Wash., who held a meeting one day this week 
and made it plain that they want the camps of the 


‘¢That’s where your troubles begin,’’ said Peter- 
son. ‘‘I’ll just begin them a little early for you. 
Come along and see the judge.’’ 

Mr. Doud tried to get out of the fix by putting 
up bail, but found he did not have sufficient funds. 
Then Miss Alexandria took a hand and persuaded 
Peterson to take her word for it that Doud would 
be present in court. The officer finally agreed to 
this. 

‘*T was married myself only two weeks ago,’’ 
Peterson explained afterward, ‘‘and I hadn’t the 
heart to spoil that wedding party.’’ 

Mr. Doud and Miss Alexandria were safely mar- 
ried at Olympia. 


MINNESOTA SELLS 20,000,000 FEET OF TIMBER 


MINNEAPOIS, MINN., Oct. 22.—The annual sale 
of State timber by the State auditor last week at 
the capitol disposed of about 20,000,000 feet of 
timber on permits allowing cutting any time with- 
in two years. About 60 percent of the timber of- 
fered was sold and there was considerable compe- 
tition, running the prices up to an average of 20 
percent above the appraisal. The amount realized 
from the sale was not quite $150,000, and 15 percent 
of the appraised price of the timber sold was paid 
down. There were some fair tracts of pine sold, one 
going up to $18 and most of them selling at $12 
and $14 a thousand. The bulk of the stuff sold 
was cedar, spruce and tamarack. Cedar posts sold 
at 11%4 to 3 cents. 


WEST HARD HIT BY FOREST FIRES 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 18.—While accurate data 
on this year’s fire situation are not yet available 
owing to the fact that the season’s fires have been 
burning right up to the end of September, the pre- 
liminary report of C. 8. Chapman, secretary of the 
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Because it has been impossible to get coal to operate its locomotives the American army in Russia 
has been obliged to establish great wood yards at strategic points along the line of the railroads. 
The accompanying illustration shows a wood yard at Soroka, Russia, and in the immediate fore- 
ground are a number of women who are employe d in stacking the wood, which must be thoroly air 
dried before it can be used. These women apparently enjoy the work and are said to be as strong as men. 





Clear Lake district cleared of I. W. W.’s and that 
they intend to take practical action to that end. 
The meeting followed a walkout of sixty or seventy 
radicals on Oct. 8 in sympathy with Thomas J. Moo- 
ney and, going back further, a long string of dis- 
loyal activities on the part of the ‘‘reds’’ in the 
lumber and logging camps of this district. Ac- 
companied by ex-service men, companies of fifty 
men will visit the various camps around Clear Lake 
and give practical lessons in Americanism and will 
noise it abroad that all sympathizers with the 
I, W. W. and their ilk will be invited to emigrate. 

As Mr. Fish said in a recent address, the Ameri- 
ean public is rapidly getting to the point where 
it will not longer tolerate the disruptive activities 
of men who for the most part are from alien lands. 


SPEED COP ALMOST DELAYS WEDDING 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 18.—Love’s young dream 
received a rude awakening when Donald H. Doud, 
son of L. L. Doud, president and manager of the 
Defiance Lumber Co., was arrested for speeding by 
an unsympathetic ‘‘speed cop,’’ while eloping with 
Miss Sonia Alexandria of Tacoma. Young Doud 
and Miss Alexandria were burning up the road be- 
tween Tacoma and Olympia, to which place they 
were bound for a runaway wedding, when they were 
halted by Andrew Peterson, motorcycle policeman, 
who informed them they were going 45 miles an 
hour when the law allows only 30 miles. 

‘«But we are going to be married,’’ protested 
Mr. Doud when Peterson informed him that he 
would have to go to court. 





Oregon Forest Fire Association with headquarters 
here, contains many interesting facts. 

According to this report, September was the worst 
month of the year for all the western States; and 
the whole season had proved a trying one. Losses 
were above the average and costs to many fire fight- 
ing organizations very high. There was also much 
difficulty in securing trained men, which added to 
expense and impaired the efficiency of fighting fires. 

In the five States of Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California over 900,000 acres of 
merchantable timber was burned over and 4,500,- 
000,000 feet of timber killed or damaged, with 
actual destruction beyond salvage amounting to 
over 4,000,000,000 board feet. Loss of logging 
camps and equipment was high, amounting to well 
over $750,000, while loss to settlers totalled at 
least $250,000. During the season 5,886 fires have 
been reported, and this number will be materially 
increased when all the reports are in, said Mr. 
Chapman. 

Losses of green timber on privately owned lands 
in Oregon and Washington were approximately 400,- 
000,000 board feet, all but about 20,000,000 of this 
being in Oregon. In Idaho and Montana losses on 
private land were larger, but much of the timber 
killed will be salvaged. Total costs for the season 
on the 25,000,000 acres of private and State land 
protected in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and northern California were over $750,000, which 
are borne by approximately 14,000,000 acres. 

State protection laws have been strengthened 
and this season a large number of arrests and con- 
victions for violation of the fire laws resulted. 


BUILDING BIG GOODYEAR PLANT IN WEST 


Employees’ Representation Plan in Effect—Com- 
pany Will Sell Homes to Workers 





Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 18.—‘‘ Westward 
Ho’’ is the motto of many an eastern manufac- 
turer these days, not a few of whom have se- 
lected Los Angeles as a site for factories. The 
largest plant to locate here is the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of California, a branch of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California has a 
capitalization of $20,000,000. The rubber plant 
will be given over almost exclusively to the 
manufacture of tires, about 7,500 of which will 
be made per day. At the beginning something 
like 7,000 workers will be employed. In addi- 
tion to the rubber plant there will be cotton mills 
operated by a subsidiary company, the Pacifie 
Cotton Mills Co., with 33,000 spindles and a 
capacity of 75,000 pounds of cord fabrie and 
75,000 pounds of woven fabrie each week. 

The man under whom this large building 
project is going forward is A. F. Osterloh, who 
is vice president and general manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California. For- 
merly he was secretary of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The rubber mill will be 300x580 feet, three 
stories high, with a full basement. The cotton 
mill will be 340x580 feet, three stories in height 
but with no basement. In addition there will be 
a large warehouse and a machine shop and also 
a power house of large size. Most of the lumber 
to be used in the buildings will be furnished by 
the Patten & Davies Lumber Co., of this city. 
The hardwood floors in the buildings will be 
mostly of maple, which has been purchased thru 
an eastern company. 

The policy of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of California will be the same as that of the 
parent concern at Akron. Plans are being made 
whereby employees will be able to own their 
own homes. Homes will be sold to employees at 
cost upon: application, and after a reasonable 
period of service in good standing, the original 
purchase price will be reduced about 25 percent. 
The Goodyear company has made it a policy that 
there shall be no discrimination against any 
Goodyearite on account of being a member or 
non-member of any labor union. Any questions 
which affect labor are handled by the employees 
themselves thru their own representatives in 
what is known as the council of industrial rela- 
tions. The men have what is called the house 
of representatives and the senate. This council 
consists of representatives elected by the Good- 
year men and women, while the executives are 
appointed by the factory management. The in- 
dustrial assembly is composed of forty represen- 
tatives elected for a period of one year and of 
twenty senators elected for two years. Each of 
these representatives have one vote and each 
house votes separately. The whole Goodyear 
plant is divided into sections or precincts and 
any employee to be a representative must be 
twenty-one years of age and have had one year’s 
service with the Goodyear company in good stand- 
ing, while any senator must be twenty-five years 
of age, with five years’ service in good standing, 
must be an American citizen and speak the 
English language. The factory management has 
the power of veto, but the article can be passed 
over this veto by a two-thirds majority vote by 
both houses. Joint conferences are held in which 
an equal number of representatives of the em- 
ployees meet with an equal number representing 
the management. 


COMPLETING 35-SHIPLOAD TIE CONTRACT 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct, 18.—Ernest H. Meyer, 
manager of Charles R. McCormick & Co., reports 
that the Fleet Corporation’s steamer Dertona has 
been assigned to load ties on the Columbia River 
beginning Oct. 20, for the Atlantic coast, and that 
its steamship Brookwood has been assigned for 
loading ties on Puget Sound, Oct. 25, also for the 
Atlantie coast. These two steamers are the thirty- 
fourth and thirty-fifth cargoes, completing the 
thirty-fifth steamer tie contract, totaling 54,000,000 
feet, for the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, for use on eastern railroads. The order was 
placed last April with Charles R. McCormick & 
Co. and has been handled by Mr. Meyer, without a 
hitch anywhere. Without doubt is one of the larg- 
est orders of its kind ever placed. 








A NEw bill providing for the furthering of agri- 
cultural development has been presented to the 
Argentine legislature. If passed the measure will 
tend to increase not only the importation of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery but also of 
lumber, 
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MORE OPTIMISTIC REPORTS FROM RETAIL TRADE 


In last week’s issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
beginning on the front cover and concluded on 
page 78, there appeared a symposium of views of 
retailers with regard to general business conditions 
in their territories, volume of business thus far 
this year as compared with last year, crop condi- 
tions, collections, prospects ete. Quite a number of 
letters have been received since last week’s issue 
went to press. Believing that the expressions of 
these representative dealers, which like those pub- 
lished last week are generally optimistic and en- 
eouraging in tone, will be of considerable interest 
to many readers the additional letters, somewhat 
condensed as a rule, are published herewith: 


Bulk of Sales for Farm Buildings 


OsceoLA, Nes.—Our business thus far this year has 
been almost as large as that of last year. It has con- 
sisted mainly of material for farm buildings ; not many 
houses. A few town residences are being built or 
planned. Collections are about as usual. Delays in 
securing materials ordered have been troublesome. If 
manufacturers’ prices could be stabilized for thirty or 
sixty days at a time it would help. Legislation com- 
pelling the railroads to move all cars a specified 
average number of miles a day from shipping point to 
destination would also be beneficial—OscEoLa LuM- 
BER Co. 


More Conservative Buying Is Rule 


Ev Campo, Tex.—Our business shows about 25 per- 
cent decrease compared with corresponding time last 
year. There has been more conservative buying, the 
people largely maintaining a waiting attitude. Crops 
this year are only about 50 percent of normal yield, 
but the prices are 100 percent above the prewar basis. 
The outlook for business in this territory is only fair. 
As regards the general situation the only remedy is 
increased production. —WEBB MERCANTILE Co. 


Year’s Business Shows Substantial Gain 


Da.uas, Tex.—Our business thus far this year shows 
an increase over same period last year of about 50 per- 
cent, while in volume of materials delivered we estimate 
the gain at about 20 percent. The character of trade 
has differed somewhat from the usual, most of the 
material this year being furnished for commercial 
structures, building in that line being very active in 
this city. Crop conditions are only fair ; market prices 
somewhat lower than a year ago; collections very good. 
We have had considerable trouble in securing deliveries 
of materials ordered, tho this condition is improving, 
but all deliveries are held up to some extent by the 
car shortage. Our stock is somewhat smaller than 
usual at this season, due to the recent demand for 
lumber and our inability to convince ourselves that 
it is best to stock up at the present high prices. 

In our opinion the outlook for next year is good. 
The demand for homes in this city is so great, and 
there has been so little building in that line, that we 
believe increased residence building will be absolutely 
necessary ; tho this will be somewhat governed by the 
prices of material and the ability of the smaller owner 


to make loans for such construction. This, at present, 
is rather difficult, because lenders feel that the cost of 
building is not only too high but is not stabilized, and 
they refuse to make loans on the same basis of valua- 
tion as in the past.—W. M. LINGo, vice president and 
general manager Lingo Lumber Co. 


Territory Is Recuperating from Drouth 

UvaLpr, Tex.—Conditions in our territory are 
somewhat extraordinary as we were on the edge of the 
great storm that did so much damage to Corpus Christi, 
and our people suffered much loss to windmills, roofs 
and crops. We are doing very little lumber business 
thruout our territory, but more than during the severe 
drouth of the last few years, and business would 
increase if it were easier to secure labor. Crops this 
year are very fair, but at present corn is hard to sell 
at $1 a bushel, and there is no demand for the large 
feed crop raised in this territory. Because of this 
condition collections are very slow, and our customers 
are postponing buying until both labor and money are 
more plentiful. Because of the falling off in lumber 
trade in our territory during the last three years we 
have taken on farm machinery, and water supplies such 
as pipe, windmills and gas engines, thus increasing 
our volume of business very materially. If fair prices 
prevail for large crops of onions next May, cabbage in 
December and January, spinach and lettuce in January 
and February, we expect a good demand for building 
material at our lower yards; and if oats bring 65 cents 
next spring and the demand for-hay and corn picks 
up a little this fall we will see good times at our upper 
yards.—A. B. MAYHEw, president Mayhew & Isbell 
Lumber Co. 


Light Cotton Crop Curtails Lumber Sales 

Cat Sprinc, Tex.—With the cotton crop only about 
one-fourth of normal, trade is naturally short as com- 
pared with last year. Farmers are making some 
improvements but there is little or no town construc- 
tion work under way. Collections are very poor. We 
are carrying a larger stock than usual at this season. 
We experience some trouble in getting prompt deliveries 
of material ordered from the manufacturers. We are 
doing some advertising, but on the whole the outlook 
for business in this section, because of part failure 
of the cotton crop, is not rosy.—S. KINLER & Co. 


Prosperous Farmers Disinclined to Build 


RPARDAN, WASH.—Building thruout the Big Bend 
country of eastern Washington is far below normal. 
Our business is running about 15 percent below last 
year’s, in dollars, and much more than that in the 
amount of merchandise handled. Crops are fair, wheat 
averaging about 20 bushels to the acre, and the farm- 
ers have made money ; but for the present at least they 
will not spend it for new buildings. They do not seem 
to have become reconciled to the heavy price advances 
which lumber and other forest products have taken, 
and we can not see much new building in prospect for 
this fall or next spring, especially with the probability 
of considerable declines in the prices for farm products. 
Our collections are starting to come in very well. This 
should be a record fall for collections on account of 
the profitable crops the farmers have had and the light 





buying which they have done. We have not had much 
trouble getting the material necessary to keep our 
stocks up to about normal, on account of our proximity 
to the mills. Our substitute roofing business has grown 
over 300 percent, and our cement business is a much 
larger percentage of our total than ever before, which 
are natural sequences to the high prices of lumber and 
shingles.—H. J. MATTES LUMBER Co. 


Building Is Brisk in Town and Country 


VINCENNES, IND.—Our business this year to date is 
25 percent larger than last year. The wheat crop in 
this territory is about 50 percent short of normal; the 
corn crop is a little short, but of very good quality. 
The farmers are building and repairing as fast as they 
can get men to help do the work. Building in Vin- 
cennes has been going on with a rush and fully 200 
houses are needed here now. Collections are about the 
same as last year. Shipments, both of lumber and 
hardware, are coming slowly from all quarters. We 
look for continued good business if the labor situation 
can be straightened out and if prices do not go any 
higher.—E. C. REEL, secretary-treasurer Reel-Osterhage 
Lumber Co. 


Business Much Better Than Last Year 


Cass City, Micu.—Business has been much better 
this year than last. More new houses have been built 
and there has been considerable silo construction. 
Crops generally are above normal. Farmers are build- 
ing new homes to some extent and also making repairs. 
In town one business block has been erected, and a 
number of houses. Collections are about as usual. We 
have had some trouble in securing prompt shipments of 
material ordered but not enough to inconvenience our 
trade.—Cass City LuMBER & CoAL Co, 


Conditions Warrant Optimistic View 


AKRON, OHIO.—We opened business here last June, 
enjoying a good trade from the start, which has rap- 
idly increased each month since. All the Akron yards 
have been having business far above normal and 
prospects are favorable for continuance of that condi- 
tion. Collections are exceptionally good, largely due 
to the fact that Akron has a first-class credit associa- 
tion and with plenty of desirable business in sight no 
concern cares to open accounts with persons who have 
not got their building enterprise financed. Akron yards 
have had considerable trouble in securing material, 
especially millwork and finish. Most yards purchased 
considerable quantities early in the spring and with 
what they picked up in transit have been able to give 
very good service. : 

Taking conditions as a whole I can not help but feel 
optimistic. I look for labor conditions and the general 
unrest gradually to become more settled, and people 
will be in a better frame of mind when they become 
accustomed to prevailing prices. We have noticed this 
during the last two or three weeks in connection with 
customers’ new house bills. We find that people are 
making preparations to go ahead and build, the banks 
are preparing to make larger loans on the houses and 
everyone is gradually adjusting himself to meeting 
existing conditions.—C, V. GouGn, president Gough 
Lumber Co, 





RETAILERS SUGGEST CONVENTION SUBJECTS 


For the purpose of ascertaining what retailers are 
mainly thinking about and desire to hear discussed 
at the approaching annual conventions of their sev- 
eral associations the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recent- 
ly wrote to a number of representative dealers in 
various parts of the country asking them what sub- 
jects they thought could be profitably considered at 
the coming meetings. The answers received are in- 
teresting and suggestive, and it is quite possible 
that the executive boards and program committees 
of the associations might find some helpful ideas 
therein. For example, 8. 8. King, president of the 
Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
makes a suggestion that is of decided interest, 
especially in view of the growing importance of the 
farm trade because of advanced prices for all farm 
products and the greatly enhanced value of the 
land itself—which naturally leads to more careful 
methods, greater attention to conservation of crops, 
live stock and farm machinery, all of which will re- 
sult in more and better farm buildings. Along this 
line Mr. King advances the suggestion that a half- 
day session be devoted to hearing directly from the 
farmers. He would have each director of the asso- 
eiation invite several farmers of his county to at- 
tend and participate in the convention. This would 
give the retailers the benefit of the farmers’ view- 
point upon matters of mutual interest, and also 
would be in line with the growing sentiment that 
there ought to be closer codperation between the 
farmers of the country and other business interests. 

Quite in line with this idea of getting the farm- 
ers’ viewpoint M. 8. Rudisill, secretary and treasur- 
er of the Niles Lumber Co., Niles, Mich., .writes 
that in his immediate locality many farmers, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of labor have been obliged to 
reduce their activities to less acreage in order to 
handle the work without outside help. ‘‘This makes 
it appear quite likely that in the very near future,’’ 
writes Mr. Rudisill, ‘‘there will be more intensive 
farming of this higher priced land, which in my 


opinion will really be better for the lumber dealers, 
as if these farms are cut into smaller tracts more 
buildings will be required. Also with the higher 
price of farm machinery the farmers will take bet- 
ter care of their equipment and be more ready to 
build sheds for same.’’ 

Among the other subjects that retailers have writ- 
ten they would like to see discussed at the coming 
annuals are the return of the railroads to private 
ownership; the stabilization of lumber prices; the 
encouragement of good roads construction; the con- 
servation of timber resources; the advanced prices 
of farm lands as related to the lumber industry; 
the cost of doing business; better codperation be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer; various phases of 
the transit car problem; fire prevention; discussion 
of freight rates, collections, deliveries ete. 

Referring to the modern trend in the retail lum- 
ber business, Samuel Grimes of the Blytheville Lum- 
ber Co., Blytheville, Ark., is of the opinion that talks 
upon the subject of transforming the old fashionea 
lumber yard into the modern ‘‘ building materials 
store’’ would interest and attract not only retailers 
but their wives. He also considers collections an 
important and timely subject. 

Extracts from some of the other letters follow: 


Price Stabilization and the Transit Car 


CoLuMBus, OHIO.—Would suggest discussion of the 
future stability of lumber prices; ability of lumber 
producers to meet the demands for lumber of all kinds 
and grades and to what extent it will be necessary for 
retailers to protect themselves by advance buying; 
effect of the transit car business in disturbing regular 
distributing channels thru direct sales because of the 
urgent need of disposing of cars put in transit; also 
as to whether it is expedient for the retailer to make a 
practice of buying transit cars to meet his needs, in 
the face of the fact that they are not always loaded to 
suit such needs and the further fact that he can not be 
certain as to the integrity of the grades represented in 
transit shipments; also as to whether it is not a fact 
that most of the violations of proper ethics in trade are 


wholesalers rather than mill men.—A. C, 
president of the A. C, Davis Lumber Co. 


DAVIS, 


Better Buildings a Necessity 

STERLING, Kan.—The most important subject for 
discussion at lumber conventions is the stabilization of 
market prices on a basis fair to all. Quit advertising 
that “lumber is not high” and impress upon the public 
the idea that better buildings, and consequently lumber, 
are a greater necessity now than ever before in the 
history of our country. We should also boost good 
roads.—D. J. Fair, president of the D. J. Fair Lumber 
Co. 


Conservation of Timber Resources 


HASTING, NEB.—An important question for lumber 
dealers seriously to consider at their conventions, and 
in fact for all of us to consider, in and out of season, 
is the conservation of our timber resources. We must 
not continue to rob posterity as has been done in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and some of the 
southern States, and as is now being done in the 
western States. We should have legislation prohibiting 
the export of lumber of any kind; compel logging to 
is done under the most conservative methods and get the 
fullest use of every log in manufacturing. Reforesting 
should be immediately started both by the Government 
and private timber owners. The retailers should help 
to formulate plans along these lines—Hans HANSEN. 





Reforestation of Timber Lands 


CARBONDALE, ILL.—I think that one topic above all 
others that ought to challenge attention of all lumber- 
men at the present time is how to devise practical 
means for reforesting lands that are fit only for timber. 
In other words, lumber replacement in the United 
States seems to me to be a vital topic.—W. T. FETs. 





Return of Railroads to Private Ownership 


BuLvE Sprines, NeB.—In my opinion the subject of 
returning the railroads to their original owners just 
as soon as is possible is a live topic for discussion at 
the conventions, Government control of the railroads 
has worked more hardship on the business of the 
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country than any other thing except the war itself, 
and sometim:s I think it has hurt business even more 
than the war. Another question we would like to have 
discussed is that of finding some way of getting our 
orders filled more promptly instead of the shippers 
hanging them on a hook and rushing transit cars out 
at a higher price, so numerously that it takes all 
available cars to take care of the transit people and 
the regular orders are held up.—C. B. ABBort, presi- 
dent Abbott Lumber Co. 





Profits of the Retail Yard 


OmaHA, NEB.—Probably no more vital subject could 
be taken up at retailers’ annual conventions than the 
question of what is a profit in the retail lumber yard. 
An entire day in my judgment should be given to this 
subject followed by a round table discussion which 
would bring out many points the ordinary retailer never 
has thought of. For example: I recently talked with a 
man who has spent fourteen years in the retail lumber 
business about the income and excess profit tax. Natu- 
rally, the first question I asked him was: “How much 
salary do you draw for managing the business?’ He 
looked at me in holy horror and said: ‘Why, not any; 
I own the business myself.’ From this may be inferred 
the need of discussing the subject of what is a profit 
today in a retail lumber yard. Few retailers today take 
into consideration what they must do to secure a fair 
net return on their investment.—C. FE. Wa.ratn, 
secretary Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 


Codperation Between Wholesalers and Retailers 

FISHER, ILL.—It seems to me that the subject. of 
more coéperation between wholesalers and retailers 
might well be discussed at the conventions. To illus- 
trate: There are many wholesalers (tho not all) who 
will accept orders for shipment within a given time 
when they know that they can not ship the lumber. 
This causes the retailer to disappoint his customers. I 
give orders only to firms which will frankly tell me just 
what to expect.—J. E. McJILToN. 





Manufacturing and Marketing Problems 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN.—Whatever else the con- 
ventions on your side of the line discuss they will 
undoubtedly give attention to efliciency, conservation 
and increased production per hour in connection with 
manufacturing, as well as the subjects of marketing, 
timber limits, fire prevention, freight rates and costs, 
the last being a very important item.—E. M. HALLock, 
Hallock-Smith Lumber Co. 


Lumber Prices Most Important Subject 

WIcHITA, Kan.—As I see it the most important 
question confronting the retailer is the wholesale price 
of lumber, and attendant conditions. The retailer is 
now in the difficult position of trying to get enough 
above the manufacturer’s price to pay the necessary 
expenses of assembling and distributing the lumber, to 
say nothing of getting some remuneration for his own 
services. When we realize that southern pine mill 


prices are nearly three time those prevailing three 
years ago, also that there has been an advance in 
freight rates; that when the armistice was signed 
there was in effect as a war measure a Federal restric- 
tion of manufacturers’ prices, which by the way were 
higher than ever before known; that a considerable 
part of the advance referred to has taken place since 
the removal of the Federal restriction, it causes us to 
wonder if the unsupported and unamended law of 
supply and demand is a fair regulator of prices and a 
sufficient protection to the public. Presumably there is 
a limit as to what can be charged the consumer. Here 
is a matter for the serious consideration of the retailer. 
It is he and not the manufacturer who comes in direct 
contact with the public——F. A. AMSDBEN, president The 
Amsden Lumber Co. 


Participation by Zones Suggested 

HILLsBoro, ILL.—It seems to me that it would be a 
good idea to have the lumber dealers of every zone in 
Illinois, of which there are now twenty-four, present 
some problem for discussion, each zone to be allotted, 
say, fifteen minutes. This would permit discussion of 
many problems and secure the ideas of many lumber- 
men, whereas in the past most of the talking has been 
done by a finished orator supplied by some manufac- 
turer or organization. While such addresses have been 
instructive, the average lumberman is not in that class, 
and hesitates to participate, altho there may be some 
point not made clear, or some question unanswered.— 
H. S. HARGRAVE. 





A WAY TO ATTRACT FARM TRADE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 20.—One of the great- 
est attractions at the sixty-seventh Clark County 
fair held in Springfield was the building material 
and portable farm building exhibit of the Clark 
County Lumber Co. One of the accompanying illus- 
trations shows this exhibit, tho it hardly does justice 
to the display. At the 
left may be seen a 
gate post made from a 
10x10-8 set in concrete. 
This not only showed to 
advantage the various 
gates sold by the com- 
pany but gave visitors a 
clear idea.of the kind of 
fence posts to use. 
Slightly to the right and 
to the rear may be seen 
a sectional poultry house 
which was used during 
the display as an office 
and also to keep supplies 
and souvenirs in. This 
poultry house is one of 
the specialties of the 
Clark County Lumber 
Co., and was designed by 
it especially for the 
farm trade. It can be 
taken apart without 
tools, is simple in con- 
struction and is selling 
very well. At the right may be seen a portable hog 
house and self-feeder made by the company. In 
commenting upon the exhibit one of the officials 
of the Clark County Lumber Co. said: 

‘*Our exhibit attracted a great amount of atten- 
tion and was the subject of much comment—possi- 
bly due to its being the first exhibit of its kind on 
the local grounds. 

‘*TIt was necessary to keep two men present at 
all times to explain about the various materials on 


display, this being good evidence of its popularity. 
“‘We are certain that a display of this nature 
has great advertising value and we shall have a 
larger and better one next year.’’ 
The hog self-feeder designed and built by the 
Clark County Lumber Co. is shown in two of the 
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THIS DISPLAY KEPT TWO MEN BUSY TAKING CARE OF VISITORS 


accompanying illustrations. This is the self-feeder 
shown at the fair and one that is meeting with 
ready sale to the farm trade. The construction 
and operation are along simple lines. It feeds from 
both sides and has adjustable slides to control the 
supply of feed. The floor is built of 2x6’s, nailed 
on cypress skids and the feed box is absolutely wa- 
terproof. This self-feeder will feed tankage, ground 
feed and shelled corn perfectly. The self-feeder is 






































CROSS SECTION SHOWING THE SIZES USED 











4 feet high, 5 feet wide and 6 feet long. The ac- 
companying view of a cross section will give a 
clear idea of the method of construction. The 
Clark County Lumber Co. distributes to its trade 
sheets showing a view of the self-feeder with one 
end removed and this sheet gives the following 
reasons for buying one 
of its self-feeders: 

‘We know our self- 
feeder is good and will 
do the work in a satis- 
factory manner because 
it has been given a thoro 
test with different kinds 
of feed. 

‘<The most reasonable 
priced self-feeder on the 
market. 

‘*No matter whether 
you raise only 10 hogs 
or 10,000 you can’t af- 
ford to do without a 
Clark, County Lumber 
Co. self-feeder. 

*‘Do you know the 
following facts? 

‘‘With a self-feeder 
hogs make more rapid 
gains. 

‘*Use less feed in 
making the required 
weight. 

‘“Labor in feeding is reduced. 

‘*Tf you doubt the above facts are correct, tell 
us so and let us prove to you that we are correct 
in our assertions. 

‘‘The United States Department of Agriculture 
in Bulletin No. 906 says: ‘The results obtained 
upon nearly 600 pigs show clearly that more rapid 
gains are obtained with the self-feeder than by the 
best hand feeding methods.’ ’’ 
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A Million Homeless Americans Plead: “Build Houses” 


(Continued from front page) 
Six Thousand Houses Urgently Needed 

New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 20.—This city is at present 
short not less than 6,000 dwelling houses, according 
to estimates made by men who are intimately ac- 
quainted with local conditions. Comparatively few 
houses were listed for rent this season, tenants as a 
rule holding on to what they had regardless of ma- 
terially advanced .rentals. <A single realty agent re- 
ports that he had 600 clients in search of rental prop- 
erties for their own occupancy, who were left out in 
the annual shuffle. Apartments were snapped up 
wherever offered, long before the annual moving day 
(Oct. 1) arrived, at rentals 25, 50 and in some cases 
even 100 percent higher than in normal times. 

Hundreds of houses are being erected, the majority 
being intended, however, for occupancy by the owners. 
There has been an exceedingly active market for 
houses already built, the offered prices being so attrac- 
tive that a great many home owners have sold to take 
their profits—only to find that they have joined the 
ranks of the shelterless, A number have bought other 
homes at prices that absorbed the profits on their 
original sales—and then some. Others, who expected 
to rent awhile and build again when costs decline, are 
building now. But investors who would ordinarily in 
a house famine spend money for the erection of rental 
properties are holding off because of building costs. 
They argue that it will be impossible, when normal 
conditions are restored, to secure fair returns in 
rentals on houses built at present prices. Several 
housing corporation projects are under contemplation 
by parties who believe the building cost bugaboo can 
be overcome by quantity construction of 50 to 100 or 
more dwellings under a single contract. 

During August and September, with the usual altera- 
tion and repair work under way, available labor was 
fully employed. The bulk of this work was completes 
before ‘“‘moving day” and the labor situation is said 
to be easier. There is no very serious complaint of 
scaraty of materials. Contractors having business 
and ovice buildings to construct are of course a little 
apprehensive of delay in shipments of structural steel, 
but it appears that the materials going into dwelling 
houses are in sufficient supply to take care of present 
demand. The prospect of future deliveries is a little 
uncertain, but New Orleans is favorably situated with 
respect to rail and water facilities, and dealers gen- 
erally do not expect any serious trouble in keeping 
abreast of the community’s needs. If an intensive 
and extensive building boom were suddenly launched 
to make good the estimated shortage of 6,000 houses 
there might result a shortage of both labor and ma- 
terials. But while building is much more active than 
last year, there is no present indication of any such 
boom, principally for the reason cited, that investors 
who have the cash to put up rental properties are 
generally disposed to take the view that current build- 
ing costs are too high to make such investments per- 
manently remunerative. 


Thousand Homes Built—10,000 Needed 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 21.—About ten thousand 
homes are needed at the present time with only about 
one thousand under construction. Rents in some 
cases are double and triple those asked three years 
ago. There are many buyers for homes but the num. 
ber for sale is decreasing owing to the fact that 
those who own homes are beginning to realize that 
unless they have some place to go nothing is gained 
by selling, even at a big profit. 

Labor is plentiful and there are no strikes at pres- 
ent. Bricklayers receive $1.12% an hour and car- 
penters 90 cents, with an 8-hour day. 

Builders are not experiencing much difficulty in 
getting most materials, but lath are very scarce. The 
better grades of lumber are also scarce, but are not 
being used to any very great extent because most of 
the dwellings under construction are not of the high- 
est class and no office buildings are being put up. 


Houses Needed for 3,000 to 5,000 Families 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 21.—Housing facilities 
for between 3,000 and 5,000 families are urgently 
needed in this city, according to Herbert U. Nelson, 
secretary of the Minneapolis Real Estate Board, who 
has been making an investigation. “Our annual 
building rate before the war took care of 4,000 new 
families yearly,” says Mr. Nelson. “It dropped in 
1917 and 1918 to about 1,000. This year the addi- 
tion to housing accommodations will be below normal, 
consisting of about 1,000 dwellings and apartment 
houses accommodating about 1,500 families. Some 
estimetes of the shortage are much larger, but I think 
they are extravagant. It is regrettable that present 
high costs are making the separate dwelling impos- 
sible for men of moderate incomes, and next year, 
unless conditions change, multiple dwellings will be 
the rule.” 

Building operations now under way run from $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000, says Eugene Young, secretary 
of the Minneapolis Builders’ Exchange. The year’s 
building probably will run about $13,000,000. The 
normal rate before the war was $15,000,000 a year. 
This year made a poor start, but now the rate of 
building is about equal to 1915. To make up the 
shortage there should be five times as much building 
going on. Fully half of the present building, Mr. 
Young says, is emergency work, such as additions to 
factories, repairs and reconstruction, and is not add- 
ing much to housing facilities. 

There is no labor trouble now, but contractors need 
25 percent more men, the shortage being greatest in 
carpenters and bricklayers. This condition will be 
alleviated soon, when the contractors close up their 


work in outside towns and bring their crews from 
those places to work in the twin cities for the winter. 
Work has been badly delayed by the shortage of mill 
work, and this again is due to labor shortage. The 
sash and door factories have about 75 percent of their 
prewar crews, and only about 40 percent of experi- 
enced help. They are far behind with orders. Brick 
has been scarce, and some has even been shipped here 
from Chicago, for the first time on record. Contrac- 
tors complain of difficulty in getting nails. 

Residence rentals have advanced in Minneapolis 
an average of 25 percent in two years, says S. N. 
Reep, of the Own Your Own Home Association. The 
only thing that is preventing a building boom, he said, 
is fear of shortage in material and of extreme high 
prices. He predicts that if prices are somewhat 
stabilized by next spring the city will see by far the 
biggest building boom in its history. 

It is estimated that St. Paul needs at once housing 
for 1,000 families. Building there, except factory 
construction, has lagged more than in Minneapolis. 

All over Minnesota and the Dakotas the same situa- 
tion is reported, with houses at a premium in almost 
every locality. Construction this year has been light, 
because of the shortage of labor for building, and the 
deterring effect of high prices. The situation is grow- 
ing more acute week by week, and by next spring a 
great revival of building is predicted, if only materials 
can be secured and prices stop climbing skyward, 


Season’s Building Leaves Needs Unfilled 

SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 18.—The ‘shortage of houses 
in Spokane at present ranges from 200 to 600, accord- 
ing to estimates of five leading real estate dealers. 
The same authorities estimate that the number of 
houses that would be filled by purchasers or renters 
during the next year, should they be erected, ranges 
from 500 to 1,200. While there has been a big de- 
mand for houses all summer, there have been only 
between 75 and 100 new houses constructed. This 
has not nearly satisfied the demand, 

Labor conditions, as far as building is concerned, 
have not been particularly bad, but builders have had 
some difficulty in getting materials. At the present 
time contractors will not guarantee to lay hardwood 
floors within a specified time as they are unable to 
get definite assurances as to delivery. 

Building in Spokane would undoubtedly be boom- 
ing were it not for the high prices of material, but 
the house shortage eventually will force many to 
build in spite of high costs. Real estate men predict 
that next spring the building of homes and business 
houses will be on a scale not approached in recent 
years. The present demand is for small houses and 
modern bungalows ranging from five to seven rooms 
and costing from $2,500 to $4,500. These homes are 
in part desired by outside homeseekers, but for the 
greater part by people who have sold their homes here 
at substantial profits and are looking for other houses, 
and by renters who have come to realize that it is 
profitable to purchase permanent homes on the instal- 
ment plan and apply their rent money as monthly 
payments. 

Due to the fact that lumber of an especially good 
quality was used in the construction of many old 
houses, it is believed that some structures, not strictly 
modern and which are undesirable as pefmanent resi- 
dences, will be torn down and the material used for 
modern residences. 

Spokane’s building permit record this year shows 
that wuilding activity is exceeding the average of 
recent years, but it is not relieving the house short- 
age to any extent. 


House Famine Will Compel Early Action 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 21.—The housing situation 
in Louisville has reached a point where some sort of 
a building campaign will have to be undertaken be- 
fore long if the growth of the city is to be taken care 
of. Apartments are very scarce, while bungalows are 
hardly to be had. Building statistics show that in 
three years Louisville has constructed fewer resi- 
dences than during any normal single year before the 
war, which means that 1,200 to 1,500 fewer homes 
were built than were needed for normal requirements, 
whereas the city has grown more rapidly than usual. 
While it is true much old and vacant property has 
been remodeled this has been taken into consideration 
in the foregoing statement. 

It is impossible to secure actual figures on the short- 
age of homes, as no real survey has been made. Real 
estate men have stated that Louisville needs 1,000 
homes. This seems fairly well assured from the in- 
creased rentals, as $35 apartments are renting for 
$50, and some cottage rentals have doubled. Bun- 
galows which rented for $30 two or three years ago are 
now renting for $40, $45 and even $50. 

Efforts to get together on a home building cam- 
paign in Louisville this year fell thru, the campaign 
being started late, altho the building interests could 
probably have raised the money easily. It was an- 
nounced that the campaign had been indefinitely post- 
poned due to shortage of labor and material. 

A few days ago the high cost of living commission 
placed before the Board of Trade a plan for raising 
$1,000,000 thru the Louisville Industrial Foundation 
and by borrowing from the banks for the purpose of 
erecting 3- and 5-room cottages to meet the demand 
for homes and stop profiteering. It was planned to 
sell such houses at 10 percent over cost of construc- 
tion. Nothing has been done in the matter yet. The 
plan is similar to that of St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The housing committee of the community council of 
the Welfare League, composed of all of the civic wel- 
fare organizations of the city, recently took up the 


question of housing shortage, from the standpoint of 
health and civic need, and a survey is to be made. 

A~- good deal of construction work has been com- 
pleted this year, but a considerable portion of the 
buildings for which permits were taken out are not 
erected as yet. The number of apartments built has 
been small, there not being a ready market for apart- 
ments, whereas detached residence property sells 
readily. Old residences, bungalows etc., have in some 
cases brought premiums of $1,000 to $3,000 over their 
original cost or assessment value. 

It is claimed that it is today costing 50 to 75 per- 
cent more to erect a home than in 1914, and resale 
values would go to show that this is true. The build- 
ers and contractors are afraid to take chances on 
building residence property for investment purposes 
on present high markets. The large percentage of 
home buyers prefer to buy houses already built. 

The high cost of labor and material has been a 
decided drawback, especially as contractors in many 
instances will work only on a time and materia! plus 
profit basis. Labor is fairly plentiful but wages are 
high. At present leading contractors are paying com- 
mon labor 35 cents an hour for an 8-hour day. Some 
materials are scarce, especially fine face brick. About 
90 percent of the manufacturers of fancy face brick 
are oversold and are refusing all new business for 
delivery prior to Jan. 1, 

There is a great deal of work in sight in Louisville 
and vicinity for next season. A prominent architect 
reports that he has $3,500,000 in projects on his 
boards. Another estimated his work on hand at $2,- 
500,000 and a third intimated that he would beat 
$3,000,000 if it all went thru. The high price of 
brick has had a substantial effect on building. Prior 
to the war brick was costing $6 to $7 a thousand on 
the job. Today they are $17 delivered. Before the 
war it cost $12 to $16 a thousand to lay a thousand 
brick, whereas today it costs $30 to $40. 

Figuring up the last three abnormal years gives a 
total of 4,630 permits for $7,072,646 of construction 
in Louisville. For the previous three normal years 
permits were 7,131, for construction of $12,383,940. 
This leaves Louisville short 2,501 permits, amounting 
to $5,311,294, for the war period. A good deal of 
repair work was done during the war period on prop- 
erty that is still far from satisfactory and which 
would not be occupied except for the fact that nothing 
better is available at reasonable prices. 


Need 2,000 Moderate Priced Homes 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 21.—At a conservative esti- 
mate there are needed in Kansas City right now 2,000 
houses that would sell at from $3,000 to $10,000. 
Every apartment hotel and boarding house in the 
city is filled tight and storage warehouses are bulg- 
ing with household goods. While building operations 
have been extensive this year they have not been on 
the scale that was expected. Real estate transfers, 
both of improved and vacant property have exceeded 
all records. There is hardly a vacant house in town 
and none in the outlying sections of the city. With 
the apartments and new houses built this year it is 
figured that close to 2,000 families have been pro- 
vided for, without anywhere meeting the demand. As 
a general rule apartments are rented before the foun- 
dation of the building is complete. 

Rents have advanced from 25 to 50 percent. This 
is especially true of apartments, At the same time 
prices for houses for sale have advanced an average 
of 50 percent in the last twelve to eighteen months; 
some builders are asking all the way up to 100 percent 
more than a year ago and are skimping on the houses 
at that. 

As a rule there has been little trouble in getting 
material, tho contractors say more time is required. 
There have been no labor troubles of consequence. 

The situation in Kansas City, Kan., is even worse 
than here. Most of the packing houses and big fac- 
tories are on the Kansas side, with the result that a 
large proportion of the cheaper labor is compelled to 
live near its place of employment. Old houses patched 
together with any building material that could be 
found are being rented for exorbitant prices and fill- 
ing with the families of workingmen. The inspectors 
promise a long list of condemned property. The new 
sanitary laws of the Kansas side give the inspectors 
power to condemn property and order it vacated, and 
also give the city commissioners power to order houses 
torn down if a menace to public health. 


House Famine Embraces Wide Territory 


NORFOLK, VA., Oct. 20.—There is a shortage of 
houses all thru this territory and also thru North and 
South Carolina. The shortage in Norfolk amounts to 
from 750 to 1,000 houses. There are now being built 
in this city and the surrounding territory from 75 to 
100 residences a month. Many of these buildings are 
2-family apartments, housing 10 to 14 people. A great 
many houses have been built for sale but prices asked 
are so unreasonable that renters believe they will save 
money by continuing renting. They fear that a slump 
will come as building progresses and that they would 
have on their hands expensive houses that they could 
not get rid of in an emergency without loss. Building 
operations are retarded to some extent by lack of labor 
and by the fact that men will not work steadily even 
at high wages, but loaf on the job unless the con- 
tractor is right behind them all the time, There has 
been some delay experienced in getting brick, hard- 
ware ete., due to car shortage and decrease in manu- 
facturing output, but the lumber yards in this sec- 
tion appear to be able to furnish the contractors with 
stock as fast as it is needed. All contractors in this 
section want to take jobs on a cost plus basis because 
of rapid advances in building material and unsatis- 
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factory labor obtainable. 
for the time 
kill, 

A great many more people moved October 1, which 
is the general moving day here. Last year very few 
people moved, for there was no place to move to. 
The number moving this year was around 1,500, due 
to many building their own homes and others scout- 
ing around for cheaper dwellings because of their 
rents having been advanced all the way from 25 to 
100 percent. It is believed that within one year there 
will be sufficient houses to take care of everybody 
unless those building for speculation decide to keep 
their buildings vacant until sold rather than to rent 
them. Some are in position to hold on to this vacant 
property, but the majority will soon begin to “‘sweat 
blood.” 


Houses for Workmen Is Crying Need 

GuLFport, Miss., Oct. 20.—The housing situation 
in the South today is about the same as exists thru- 
out the balance of the country. That there is scanty 
provision of necessary housing for workmen and other 
families is evident in every town along this coast. 
Mobile in particular stands out distinctly among the 
better towns where insufficient housing is available. 
While a number of the ship yards located along the 
Gulf coast whose business has been determined as 
permanent have been energetically trying to provide 
sufficient housing facilities for their employees prog- 
ress is slow because of the scarcity and inefficiency of 
labor. 

The extraordinary values of farm products have 
stimulated building improvements thruout the agri- 
cultural sections, and the demand for building ma- 
terial in all interior sections is perhaps unprecedented. 

The entire South, which for many years has been 
looked upon, not as a lumber and building material 
consuming section, but rather as a producing terri- 
tory, is rapidly becoming a great consuming center. 
Today most manufacturers are finding a ready market 
thruout the southern states for a percentage of their 
production never previously approached. While there 
has been some hanging back on the part of contem- 
plated builders in expectation of lower prices, there 
is a general tendency now to accept the prices of 
building materials as being in line with other com- 
modities, and the tendency seems to be increasing 
each day to proceed with building operations, which 
must of necessity be hurried in order even partially 
to meet the requirements of the laboring people who 
have been attracted to this section because of the 
unusual industrial activity. 


Thousands Store Furniture and Seek Hotels 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 20.—At the beginning of 
the new quarter (Oct. 1) about 3,000 families moved, 
of whom about 2,500 were compelled to place their 
furniture in storage and find quarters in the hotels 
and rooming houses, as there were no houses for them 
to move into. A careful survey of the situation here 
indicates that five thousand is a conservative estimate 
of the number of houses needed to supply the imme- 
diate demand. 

During the summer about 500 homes were built. 
But for the past several weeks there has been a de- 
cided lull, which may be accounted for by the strike 
situation, the scarcity of carpenters, the inability to 
get many items of lumber, and the scarcity of nails, 
cement, lime and brick. Also a feeling was some- 
what prevalent that lumber, with other building ma- 
terials, had reached its zenith in price and that a pro- 
nounced decline was inevitable, 

However, the consensus of men interested in the 
sale, use and manufacture of building material is that 
the slight slump that has recently affected the lumber 
market is short lived, as stocks are small and badly 
broken and the demand for houses so strong that 
they feel that lumber is due to have another advance. 
Apparently no one here expects lumber to be cheaper 
in the spring. 

There is no aggressive movement here to supply the 
demand for homes. The Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 
is to build immediately 600 homes for its employees. 
Also work is to begin at once on the construction of 
six apartment houses to cost approximately $700,000 
each. The opinion of men who are making a study 
of conditions here is that the labor situation has 
more to do with the timidity of prospective builders 
than the prices. 


Shortage of Houses Estimated at 2,000 


DULUTH, MINN., Oct. 21.—Officials of the Duluth 
Realtors’ Association after making a careful canvass 
of the situation estimate the shortage of houses at 
approximately 2,000, which ‘will be largely increased 
if a number of projected factory extensions are carried 
thru. Rental agents report 15 to 20 applicants for 
every vacancy that occurs. Numbers of persons have 
been compelled to store their furniture, and many fac- 
tory operatives have left the city during the last few 
months because they were unable to bring their fam- 
ilies here. 

Building authorities estimate the number of houses 
built here during the present season at less than 500, 
the majority of frame construction. An extensive 
building program was planned early in the spring, 
but its promoters fell down in their efforts owing to 
disinclination to meet the higher costs and scarcity 
ef building materials. The mills at this point have 
been loaded up all season with orders in connection 
with reconstruction work in the districts that were 
swept by the fire last fall. 

Considerable building has also been held up on ac- 
count of inability to obtain supplies of lumber, mill- 
work and other materials, including brick and hollow 
tile. A recent compilation by Frederick W. Arm- 
strong, secretary of the Duluth Builders’ Exchange, 
places the aggregate value of building projects in 
sight in the way of industrial and commercial struc- 
tures alone at $1,000,000. Considerable house build- 
ing is also planned to be started this fall. 


The owner then has to pay 
the carpenters, bricklayers and others 


Shortage of labor in the building trades, more 
especially of common labor and carpenters, is reported. 
As a result contractors are paying carpenters 85 cents 
an hour, tho the scale fixed last May was 70 cents. 
Masons and bricklayers are being paid $1 an hour in 
Duluth and $1.25 and $1.45 on the ranges. The scale 
here for common labor is 50 cents an hour. A scar- 
city of all classes of labor exists in the towns on the 
fron ranges where building work is active. 


Take Steps to Relieve Housing Shortage 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 21.—Houses are badly needed 
in Evansville, and building operations here have not 
attained the volume that architects and contractors 
hoped for at the beginning of the year. 

Recently William H. McCurdy, head of the Hercules 
Buggy Co., and a few other leading capitalists of the 
city held a meeting and guaranteed the money to 
build a number of houses for the working people of 
the city. Some of the houses will be erected this fall. 
It is the intention to build about 250 houses, which 
as fast as completed will be turned over to working 
people, who will be permitted to pay for them on the 
installment plan. The men interested do not plan to 
make any money on their investment, they say, but 
hope to help relieve the housing situation. Rents 
have been increased because of the scarcity of houses. 
Many people who had planned to build this year have 
been holding back on the pretext that building ma- 
terials are too high, and many of the prospective 
builders have announced that they will not build until 
there has been a substantial drop in materials. 

Construction work does not compare with normal 
years. People are building only when it is regarded 
as absolutely necessary. Manufacturers are erecting 
quite a number of additions and a few new factory 
buildings have been either planned or are in the course 
of construction. There is no shortage of labor to 
speak of. Wages are the highest on record, but be- 
cause building is not up to the standard the contrac- 
tors and planing mills find no difficulty in getting all 
the men they want. The car shortage is some handi- 
cap, but material generally is being delivered without 
a great delay. 





Two Thousand to 2,500 Houses Needed 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 21.—The shortage of houses 
here has been variously estimated at 2,000 to 2,500, 
but the trouble almost exclusively has been the lack 
of proper housing for the working people so as to 
avoid crowding into rooms in violation of the laws 
of health and proper living standards. 

For the first nine months of this year new cdn- 
struction was about 45 percent greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1918, approximating $7,500,- 
000. New construction authorized in September was 
about $1,200,000, most of it consisting of industrial 
expansion and houses of the more expensive kind, 
generally above the financial means of the middle 
classes. The apartment buildings erected are beyond 
the reach of those with incomes below $5,000. 

The civic department of the Chamber of Commerce 
reports movements under way designed to meet the 
need for smaller houses. These, however, can not be 
developed until next year, and then must depend in 
& measure on a lower or more stable materials mar- 
ket. Lower prices are not expected by architects and 
contracting builders, but they do hope for greater 
stability. 

Wages in the construction industries are 15 to 25 
percent higher than a year ago, and the scale agreed 
upon by the Building Construction Employers’ As- 
sociation and the different labor organizations last 
May will be in effect until May, 1920. Lumber is 
from 20 to 100 percent higher, grade for grade, than 
it was last October, according to comparison of last 
year’s official average sales prices with this year’s 
current f. o. b. Cincinnati quotations. Other building 
materials range equally higher than a year ago and 
there is every indication they will stay up. Indeed, 
the Commissioner of Buildings recently issued a warn- 
ing to those who were deferring building improve- 
ments in the hope of lower costs. 

Altho there has been more building this year than 
last the total has not exceeded three-fourths of the 
average for the ten years before the war, so that the 
demand for material has been below what may be 
regarded as normal for this city. But it has been 
greater than the supply, and deliveries have been 
accompanied by considerable delays. The labor sup- 
ply also has been continually drained, and it would 
have been impossible to have met any greater demand 
upon it, even at the advanced wages. Thus the build- 
ing industry is facing a need of more houses, with 
material and labor scarce, the cost of construction 
higher than ever before, and no prospect of early 
improvement of these conditions. 


Furniture City Has Acute Housing Shortage 

GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Oct. 21.—Decline of resi- 
dence and apartment building during the time the 
United States was engaged in the world war has 
caused a serious housing shortage in this city, and 
has led to the organization by manufacturers of a 
housing corporation whose purpose it is to erect mod- 
erate priced homes for workingmen, to be sold on the 
deferred payment plan. The corporation, which was 
organized with a capital of $400,000, has just in- 
creased its capital to $500,000. 

Houses and apartments are extremely scarce, there 
being practically nothing for rent. Old residences 
have been purchased and remodeled and those of more 
recent date have changed hands at good profits. But 
today there are few residence properti.s for sale, and 
this has resulted in increased sale of lots, and pros- 
pects are that there will be a great deal of building 
thereon next spring. 

The suburbs have benefited thru the housing short- 
age in the city proper until at present there is prac- 
tically nothing for rent, and almost nothing for sale, 








in the suburbs. _ Some residence building has been go- 
ing on, but next spring, according to promoters of 
various suburbs, there will be a spurt in construction. 

Up to the present the labor market has been rather 
tight, owing to the fact that factory construction has 
been unprecedented. These new factories and addi- 
tions have attracted thousands of workmen which has 
been a big factor in causing the residence shortage. 
At present, the labor market is somewhat easier, and 
contractors and builders seem to be able to get prac: 
tically as much help as they need. A carpenters’ 
strike is in progress, the men having made a demand 
for increased pay, but as the carpenters are not strong- 
ly organized here it seems to be having but little 
effect on labor conditions. 

Building material seems to be plentiful, altho local 
hardwood men are predicting a shortage in dry hard- 
wood lumber for the winter. 

This city has been somewhat fortunate in just 
about being able to crowd its population into its avail- 
able housing quarters, but newcomers are finding great* 
difficulty in finding accommodations. 





City Without a Vacant House 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Oct. 21.—The housing situa- 
tion in this city is somewhat better than a few months 
ago, but there is still a dearth, Houses that one year 
ago rented for $15 a month are now $22; houses that 
rented for $25 are now $35, and those that rented for 
$30 are now $40. Rents are still going up, an advance 
of about $2 a month being made every three months. 
There is not a vacant house in this city, and some- 
times two families live in the same house. A large 
number of residences have been built, but not for 
rent. Owners of vacant lots claim that material is 
so high they can not afford to build; that they would 
be unable to rent the new houses at the prices which 
they would need to ask. The building of tenant houses 
has ceased. The great drawback is the cost of labor 
and materials. Help appears to be plentiful. 

Information gathered from a number of sawmills 
is to the effect that every company is building new 
houses. The Longville Lumber Co., at Longville, just 
north of here, has built 60 houses for employees this 
year and is erecting more. 


Active Building Still Leaves Big Shortage 


BALTIMorg, Mp., Oct, 20.—The housing situation in 
Baltimore in a way is as acute as ever. There are 
plenty of houses for sale, but very few—and those 
generally undesirable—for rent. Five years ago, ac- 
cording to police count, some 5,000 dwellings were 
without tenants. With the cessation of building and 
the gains in population during the war the number 
of empty houses dwindled and before long there was 
an actual deficiency. ‘For Rent” signs and advertise 
ments were the signals for a rush of people who de- 
sired to rent, and soon it became impossible to rent 
at all, every house in the market being for sale. Ac- 
cording to reliable estimates there have been au- 
thorized this year, up to the beginning of October, 
about 2,500 houses, many of them of the small 2-story 
type. In addition a number of apartment houses and 
more pretentious private homes have been built or 
started. By the end of the year the aggregate of 


‘new small houses will not fall short of 3,000 and 


may run considerably above this figure. This means 
that the normal increase in population will have been 
provided for, and it will then only be necessary to 
make up the deficiency. 

The cost of building has been increased by 50 and 
perhaps 75 percent. Instances might be mentioned 
of hemes selling for twice the amount they would 
have brought at prewar values. New houses are 
grabbed up as fast as they can be made habitable. 
There is consequently every incentive for speculative 
builders to take up and develop additional tracts of 
land, and large areas of the suburbs are thus being 
brought into the sphere of settlement. So far the 
advance in the cost of various materials has imposed 
no check upon this development, but a note of warn- 
ing has been sounded recently. From various direc- 
tions come warnings that if the cost continues to go 
up construction must inevitably stop, and that even 
as it is the builders feel that they face a decided un- 
certainty as.to their ability to sell the houses erected 
so as to come out with a profit. Such misgivings, 
however, appear to be wholly groundless in the light 
of the prices that are being obtained for houses. Ten 
thousand houses could be added without congesting 
the market or seriously affecting the present level of 
values. To make up this deficiency, while keeping up 
with the ordinary gains, will require several years 
at least. 

House building is the chief occuption of the build- 
ers now, the only limit imposed being the scarcity of 
materials, which causes much delay. There are indi- 
cations that the calculations as to what might be ex- 
pected will be exceeded. So far arrangements have 
been made for eighteen new lines of steamers to dif- 
ferent points, a dozen of these having already received 
the approval of the Shipping Board. During September 
fifteen new industries and expansions were secured for 
the city, which will provide work for other thousands, 
who will need homes. Many of the older residences, 
especially the larger ones, are being turned into apart- 
ments, and in this way the density of population is 
increasing. The city is certain to grow rapidly also 
in area, and a long period of activity appears to be 
ahead for the builders. 

The total value of the structures going up this 
year will not- fall short of $20,000,000, with large 
additions for alterations and other improvements that 
can not be called new construction. The total for 
August was upwards of $3,000,000, while that for 
September approached $2,000,000, so that in two 
months improvements to the value of $5,000,000 have 
been authorized. Efforts, made for a time, to stimu- 
late house building thru municipal aid were aban- 
doned after considerable discussion. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Lumberman Can Help Make Farm Life More Pleasant and Profitable by Contriving 
Labor-Saving Devices and Urging Timely Repair Work 


A person can’t see so far over the world by look- 
ing thru a jitney wind shield as he can by looking 
into a newspaper, but what he sees may well be 
more pleasant and reassuring. Perhaps we’d better 
qualify our statement to the extent of placing the 
wind shield out in the farming area of the middle 
West. Driving thru the Corn Belt these late Octo- 
ber days may easily create the feeling that a person 
is rolling metrically thru one of James Whitcomb 
Riley ’s poems, ‘‘ When the frost is on the pumpkin 
and the fodder’s in the shock.’’ Altho the Realm’s 
inkslinger knows better, having been a farm boy 
not so long ago, he likes to think of the country 
as a fairy world, a Forest of Arden where nature 
does all the work and human beings have nothing 
to do but revel in the air of hearty comfort and 
well-being that floods the fields and lawns on a 
golden fall afternoon. 

These sentiments, of course, are among the nu- 
merous things that make the farmer tired. He de- 
spairs of explaining to the city man that money 
doesn’t come without work and worry and that the 
country idyl is not the product of idleness. In his 
disgust he says, ‘‘Just try it a little while. Try 
getting up when I do and following me around all 
day.. See how soon you get a heaping plenty of the 
farmer’s pleasant idleness.’’ We know the farmer 
is more nearly right about it than is the city man, 
but still we insist that there is a strain of romance 
in country living that the farmer himself is con- 
scious of even when he ‘‘ cusses out’’ the farm and 
all its works. Every one who has come to years of 
discretion has learned to discount the estimated 
softness of the other fellow’s job, so it can’t hurt 
him much to take these little forays into the sweet 
melancholy of contemplating the pleasures sup- 
posed to lie in the other fellow’s way of life. 

The frost held off until very late this year, and 
as a result there is a striking contrast between the 
light spring green of the pastures and the dead 
brown of the big corn fields that stretch like con- 
tinental blankets over the low hills. The cows are 
still let out to pasture at night, making it neces- 
sary for the farm boy to be up betimes to bring 
them in for the morning milking. Farm boys do 
not go barefooted so much now as they did when 
we were on the verge of ten summers. At least 
they don’t go barefooted so late in the fall; and so 
they escape the rugged pleasure of running unshod 
thru frosty grass while the stars still twinkle over- 
head. Under such circumstances a person doesn’t 
just loaf along; and when a dark blot does prove 
to be a recumbent cow with what dispatch she is 
compelled to get up so that numb feet can be 
warmed in the delicious heat of her newly vacated 
bed! But if the farm boy doesn’t go barefooted 
he does get out before the day is well aired. Your 
farmer, whether his clock is set by ‘‘ Wilson time’’ 
or not, stirs out during the rush seasons at an hour 
when lantern light is an essential aid to doing 
chores, and he enlists the more or less willing as- 
sistance of his son. 

We had an indulgent father who seldom routed 
us out before daylight, but we have been out under 
the morning stars often enough to experience the 
thrill of achievement and superiority that comes to 
a person when he does get himself up-ended and to 
going at an early hour. We recall one unlighted 
morning when we stumbled sleepily out to the pas- 
ture in search of cows. In the darkness and the 
drowsiness that bore heavily upon us we inadver- 
tently fell over an old cow and sprawled headlong 
into the frosty dew and complete wakefulness. The 
cow’s tranquillity was not disturbed beyond sur- 
prising a coughing grunt out of her, which in the 
horror of the unwonted accident led us to believe 
we had completely done for the old girl. 


Cow Shelter an Important Matter 


Cow shelter during the cold months is recognized 
in these days as a highly important matter. Shelter 
takes the place of feed to a certain extent, for cows 
that are comfortable will produce large quantities 
of milk on the feed that will barely keep them go- 
ing without much if any milk production if they are 
not sheltered. A feature in stable construction that 
is often overlooked is ventilation. It seems to a 
farmer that the tighter the barn is the better off 
the stock will be. But animals, and especially cat- 
tle, can’t thrive without fresh air and a lot of it. 
There are systems of ventilation that take little of 
the heat out of the barn and that assure a steady 
supply of fresh air without drafts. Such a system 
ought to be put into every new barn and ean be put 
into quite a number of old ones. 

A cow barn ought to be as clean as possible both 
for the health of the cows and to prevent the absorp- 








tion of odors by the milk. One way to help in the 
campaign of cleanliness is to whitewash all the ex- 
posed surfaces except the floor. The Realm has 
printed the Goverment formula before, but it may 
be well to repeat. This whitewash, according to the 
statement made by Government chemists, wears al- 
most as well as paint, does not dust off when it is 
rubbed and can be used outside without danger of 
its being washed off by rain. It does not sound 
simple, but we believe it would not be hard to make, 
and its cost is very small. This is the formula: 
‘*Slack half a bushel of unslacked lime with boil- 
ing water, cover during the process to keep in steam, 
strain the liquid thru a fine sieve or strainer, and 
add to it a peck of salt, previously dissolved in 
warm water, three pounds of ground rice boiled to 
a thin paste and stirred in while hot, half a pound 
of Spanish whiting, and one pound of clear glue, 
previously dissolved by soaking in cold water and 
then hanging over a slow fire in a small pot hung 
in a larger one filled with water. Add five gallons 
of hot water to the mixture, stir well, and let it 
stand a few days covered from dirt. It should be 
applied hot.’’ If the stable has a good many win- 
dows and the light reflected from the whitewashed 
walls is likely to hurt the eyes of the animals it is 
possible to tint the whitewash by adding yellow 
ochre or lamp black. This formula might well be 
featured in yard advertising in one way or another, 
for the benefit of farmer customers. 

After the morning milking is done the corn husk- 
ers will be driving out to the fields with high bang- 
boards on their wagons. The rattling of the wagons 
and the singing of the huskers can be heard at great 
distances in the still air of the gray dawn, and in a 
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few minutes both the noise of the wagons and the 
songs of the men will give place to the blows of 
the ears of corn striking the bang-boards. Husking 
starts as soon as there is light enough to see the 
ears on the stalks, and there is no slackening of 
the fire until the teams come straining home with a 
couple of tons in each wagon. The men are then 
hungry enough, as one of them used to tell me, to 
‘feat a sow and ten pigs.’’ Fifty bushels of 
corn weighing 80 pounds to the bushel represents a 
high degree of husking skill and diligent applica- 
tion. Time was when 50 bushels of corn was con- 
sidered a big day’s work for one man. An aged 
relative of mine, a very positive old gentleman, was 
told by a neighbor that a young fellow on his place 
had husked 60 bushels in one day. ‘‘No,’’ said 
my relative with the finality of the supreme court, 
‘fhe did not husk 60 bushels in one day. That is 
an impossibility. I have no doubt that you think 
he did, but it can not be done.’’? When a person 
considers that a good husker in these days, not to 
mention those paragons whose records get into the 
newspapers, must hit the bang-board from 1,000 to 
1,500 times an hour to make his load, it is easy to 
excuse the old gentleman’s disbelief. 


Modern Husking Methods Demand Changes in 
Corn Cribs 


When these big loads come in the work may be 
done or it may be just begun. The corn has to be 
put into the crib. In my time the husker drove 
along side the crib, let down a dump endgate, 
climbed up on it and unloaded the wagon with a 


No, 12 scoop shovel while the red and yellow maple 
leaves sifted down upon his laboring back. That 
was a job that took the tuck eut.of a good many 
skilled huskers. In these Gum very often the 
husker drives his load under _ iframe, hoists the 
front end of the wagon with wv tackle so that 
the corn will run out into an elevator, hitches a team 
to a sweep or starts a gas engine and then watches 
his load go into the crib while he sits back and 
dreams of the good, old days. 

This kind of unloading has made a change in the 
size and shape of corn cribs. They are higher and 
usually shorter. There is a definite limit to the 
height to which a man can throw a shovelful of 
corn, and every corn husker thinks the man who 
built the crib exceeded this limit. But if the stuff 
is sent up by machinery it is the strength of the 
building that sets restrictions on the height. Cribs 
are usually shorter so that corn poured in at the 
filling cupola will run to the ends and fill the place 
full. Lumbermen are finding it necessary to know 
something about this kind of crib, and some of 
them who are located in towns that have moss-grown 
implement men are arranging to get these grain ele- 
vators for their customers. Of course much corn 
is cut into silage; but I suppose that less than 
half the acreage on the average corn-belt farm is 
put up in this way. Corn husking is still very 
much of a job in the middle West and the matter 
of modern corn cribs must be the lumberman’s 
end of this problem. At least one agricultural col- 
lege has devised a corn crib of hollow tile; a heavy, 
clumsy, costly thing, it seems to me. Apparently 
some of our State farm educators are anxious to 
assist the substitute men in promoting their prod- 
ucts; but perhaps this is not surprising since the 
substitute men are willing to codperate heartily in 
such promotion. 

If the farmer has several young fellows husking 
for him he is likely to devote his own time to the 
picking of seed corn. One farmer of my acquaint- 
ance, a man with a farm college training, picked as 
fine a lot of seed as I ever saw. He chose one ear 
that he considered a perfect specimen and carried 
it with him. He knows corn as a broker knows the 
stock market; but he took his ear along to refresh 
his mind as to just what he wanted, and as a result 
he has a lot of seed that promises great things for 
next year’s crop. Rather early in the afternoon a 
person sees these seed pickers coming in with 
baskets and boxes of selected ears loaded in a 
wagon or a truck. Often they combine jobs by 
bringing in a load of pumpkins for the cows or the 
hogs. The seed corn baskets will be perched on top 
of these big yellow melons. I can remember how 
much fun I used to have hoisting up a pumpkin as 
large as I could move and toppling it over the fence 
where the hogs seized on its golden fragments 
‘*just as tho,’’ as one of the men used to remark, 
‘‘the dad-burned things was good to eat ’’ 


Clever Seed Corn Holder Contrived 


I stopped at a farm the other day and saw a 
seed corn holder that had been contrived by a clev- 
er carpenter. It consisted of a stout frame a couple 
of feet square and about four feet high. There 
was a door that filled one entire side. This frame 
was covered with wire screen so it was mouse proof 
without being air tight. The farmer dries his seed 
corn by hanging it up by the husks or sticking it 
onto nails driven thru boards along the side of a 
driveway. But he can’t leave the stuff in these 
places all winter. A good many farmers cord their 
seed corn up in a store room for the winter; but 
here it is exposed to mice, and it makes consider- 
able litter. But when this farmer is ready to put 
his corn away for the cold months he cords it up in 
his mouse-proof holder. The door makes it easy 
to get the ears in, and the ventilated sides assures 
it against mold. The box is light enough so that 
next spring after the seed has been taken out the 
box can be carried outside where the shelled kernels 
and the stray silks can be dumped out. This con- 
trivance is easily made. In fact it could be built 
in sides, top and bottom and sent out in the knock- 
down. How much of a demand for it there would 
be we don’t know. Probably each neighborhood 
would be a separate problem. But it is a little 
wrinkle that may have commercial value or that 
may make farmer customers feel good if it is passed 
along to them. 


Not Too Late to Make Repairs 


This is the season of repair. Probably by the 
time this stuff is in type it will be past the season 
for all except some necessary odd jobs that could 
not be gotten in sooner. But the fall weeks after 
the rush of hot-weather work is the time when the 
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loose ends of building and repair are caught up, 
and sometimes this work extends into the winter. 
It is at this time that farmers often realize with 
regret that they have trusted to repair what should 
have been cured by new building. We stopped the 
jitney the other day in a farm yard where a car- 
penter was making a vain attempt to cobble up an 
old barn against the wintry winds. It was a hope- 
less undertaking. The old shell had been cobbled 
times without number. The framework was crumb- 
ling to dust. The siding was warped and split and 
broken. Boards were pulled apart, exposing cracks 
an inch across. The interior arrangement was bad, 
so that haa it been entirely new as to material and 
workmanship it would have been an inferior barn. 
The carpenter drove nails into framing sticks that 
would not hold them and in attempting to patch 
one hole he made: her and a larger one. At 
length he sat down o. _ saw horse in despair, lighted 
his pipe and being a .aan of wide reading and ready 
memory he quoted King Richard’s melancholy 
speech, beginning, 
“Of comfort no man speak : 

Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs ; 

Make dust our paper and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth.” 

Not many farmers quote Shakespeare when the 
barn lays down on them, so to speak, but many of 
them have helpless and depressed sensations. Why, 
they ask themselves, didn’t they have sense enough 
to get busy when the prices were lower and they 
had some time? Now they face the winter without 
decent shelter for their stock. This particular case 
lays its blame at the feet of the landlord. He has 
just one big idea, this particular landlord has. It 
is to get as much out of the farm as possible while 
spending as little on it as possible. He can not 
understand why his farms which have been skinned 
consistently for half a generation do not yield as 
much profit as the farms of long-headed men who 
are their own tenants and who take pains to have 
their farming equipment kept up to top efficiency. 
This man saves little if anything in actual money 
by patching and tinkering. For all the labor and 
material which he uses up in trying to prolong the 
life of his decayed barns he gets very little extra 
use. There is a difference between wise repairing 
and remodeling on the one hand and senseless cob- 
bling up of structures long overdue on the dust 
heap, on the other. 

Labor-Saving Devices a Boon During Labor 

Shortage 

The farmer is much interested in labor-saving de- 
vices in these days of the shortage of help. When 
he is trying to husk his corn it doesn’t make any hit 
with him to have a big bunch of hogs to feed and 
water by hand, and after he has done it a few days 
he is ready to buy self feeders and waterers or to 
sell the hogs. It appears that these devices, which 
have been described and pictured a number of 
times in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, are being gen- 
erally carried by retailers who have farmer custom- 
ers. I see them on display in front of nearly every 
lumber yard I pass by. Sometimes they are the 
product of a factory, sometimes they are built in 
the yard. They are simple in construction but, so 
far as the Realm is informed, very efficient. It is a 
good deal simpler to put a load of feed into these 
self feeders once a week and then to glance at 
them once a day to see that they’re working than 
it is to take the time twice a day to carry out the 
feed that the hogs need. The war and the resulting 
shortage of farm labor has proved a liberal educa- 
tion in the matter of utilizing help. It may be that 
this help shortage will not last thru next summer, 
but we doubt if the time will come again when 
country work will be done according to the prin- 
ciple of main strength and awkwardness rather 
than according to efficiency methods. We can re- 
member when able-bodied and reasonably intelli- 
gent farm hands were glad to hire out to farmers 
during the winter months for their board. It is 
hard to think that labor ever will be so cheap again, 
or that it will be used in such a haphazard fashion. 
When a man is compelled to pay a reasonable price 
for his labor he is spurred on‘to finding efficient 
use for it. In other words he either gets along 
without hired help or else he sees that this help is 
highly profitable to himself. 

The other day we drew the jitney up at the 
side of the road by a big orchard and got acquainted 
with a red faced, middle aged farmer who was 
picking apples. The orchard was mottled with 
sunlight and dancing with red and yellow leaves 
that were settling on the boxes of red and yellow 
apples ranged in rows to be hauled to the cellar. 
The farmer soon finished his picking and was wait- 
ing for the corn huskers to come in from the fields 
so he could get a wagon to transport his crop. He 
tossed me a Grimes Golden as large as my fist and 
perfect enough to have been displayed at an ex- 
position. 

‘*You must spray your trees,’’ I remarked. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘everybody in this neigh- 
borhood sprays, so everybody has apples. I can 
remember when nobody had ever heard of spraying 
and so we didn’t have apples that were worth any- 
thing. Farmers didn’t consider their orchards as 
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“Sat down on @ saw horse in despair’ 


worth their consideration. Gardens either. They 
worked their heads off out in the fields, doing 
everything the hardest way and thinking of nothing 
but field crops. Garden and orchard stuff didn’t 
bring much in the market, and they didn’t consider 
it worth while to fuss with the stuff just to supply 
their own families. It wasn’t so much that they 
didn’t have time to do it as that they didn’t know 
how and had never got to thinking of it as part of 
their real work. 


Influence of County Agent and Community Use 
of Tools 

‘‘That’s been changed in this neighborhood. 

Nearly every farmer here owns his farm. The 

county agent helped get some new ideas started, 

and the young folks brought some back from col- 


lege. We’re doing a good many things by means 
of community tools. We have a company thrashing 
machine, a silage cutter and a spraying outfit. The 
farmers are getting ahead a little so that they 
think of living as well as of making money, and that 
makes a big difference in any neighborhood. We’re 
not trying to ape the town, we’re just trying to live 
in a good, country way. 

**T’m sorry to see so much speculation in land; 
not because I’m afraid of change, but because spec- 
ulation leads to a change that often isn’t good for 
the community. When land values jump away u 
some hard-working farmers realize they’re wo 
more than they thought, so they sell out and move 
to.town. As often as not some man in town buys 
the place and puts a renter on it. The owner has 
to get a return on his investment, so he drives a 
shrewd bargain with the tenant. The tenant has 
to live, so he skins the farm. Maybe he’s a good 
farmer and maybe he isn’t; but the fact that he 
has to get together a lot of rent money is his big 
job, and he gets it any way he can. Or maybe a 
young fellow buys a farm at a huge price and starts 
in to pay for it. Field crops make money. He 
undertakes just as much as he can possibly get 
away with and sometimes a little more. He hasn’t 
any time to spend on orchard or garden or in mak- 
ing the place good to look at. He hasn’t any time 
to be a good neighbor or a community builder. He 
hasn’t any time to learn how to be a good farmer. 
I tell you, this sudden jump in land values doesn’t 
please me. I own my farm, and on paper I’m worth 
maybe $30,000 more than I was two or three years 
ago. It may be that after we get used to these 
high values everything will come out all right, but 
it looks to me as tho with the coming of tenantry 
the country is getting to be the poor quarter of the 
town. If that happens it means the checking of 
those community movements that we’ve got well 
started, for the new people are not interested in 
them. I hope I’m wrong and that everything will 
come out in good shape. I hope so, for I’m one of 
those farmers who don’t.look forward to retiring to 
town. Farming is not only my job but my round 
of living, and so help me Jonadab I’m going to 
work things out so I can stay in the country all 
the rest of my life.’’ 





“YOU FURNISH THE GIRL—WE FURNISH THE LUMBER” 


StocKTon, CAuiF., Oct. 18.—The Simpson-Gray 
Lumber Co., of this city, of which C. G. Bird is 
president and manager, is very much interested in 
boosting home ownership and home building. Peri- 
odically it publishes and distributes to its customers 
a folder entitled ‘‘Murmurings of the Pines and 
Redwoods’’ which always has a message well worth 
reading. For example, the last folder carried a 
most telling and forceful article advocating home 
ownership, which was reproduced from the San- 
Francisco Chronicle. The accompanying illustra- 
tion appears on the bottom of the circular and is 
one of the means by which the Simpson-Gray Lum- 


ber Co. provokes people into buying lumber. The 
article on home owning follows: 
A home is the best thing a family can have. It isa 


place around which sentiment centers, It is arranged 
to suit the particular conditions and needs and even 
the whims of the occupant. It is the place which you 
associate with rest and comfort. Its associations as 
they appear to our childhood are among the fondest 
recollections of old age. The possession of a home 
imparts a feeling of security. It is a sanctuary which 
is yours. The owner of a home feels in his soul a 
sense of self respect and stability not attained by 
others. He is no longer a floating atom on the sea of 
humanity. He is part of the real structure of the solid 
basis of society. And whatever it costs, if at all with- 
in your means, it is economical. Continuous moving, 
ae buying new furniture and the cost and worry 
of buying new quarters offset over and over again 
even an excess cost of a home. From time immemorial 
has been said that “three moves are equal to a 
re ” 


And there need be no excessive cost even in this 
era of high prices. Excessive cost is a cost which it is 
difficult to meet and there was never before a time 
when a i! of small means, but regularly employed, 
could so easily get and pay for a home, with what it 
has to pay with, as the present. 










When you buy a home get all the land 7 can pay 
for. The house will depreciate. The land, if well se- 
lected, should appreciate. That keeps the total value 
steady or Legs You do not, however, buy a 
home to sell but to live in. And if you live in it and 
pass it on to some of your children to live in the ques- 
tion of appreciation or depreciation does not concern 
you. You buy a home not as a speculation but because 
you like it, You buy it for the comfort of it and the 
pleasure in it, and from that standpoint, if you choose, 
you can think of the outlay as you think of the price 
of admission to the movies or to a baseball game. 
Nevertheless, one will try to buy shrewdly and get as 
good material value for his ope? as possible and 
make all the sentiment as clear profit. 

From the strictly economic standpoint the profit of 
the home is beyond question. We are having the doc- 
trine of thrift preached to us by every mail, and from 
the standpoint of thrift the acquisition of a home 
which one can not fully pay for beats any and all 
else as an effective inducement to saving. You just 
have to save, and you do it. The habitual movers are 
those who use up every cent of their income, whatever 
it is. A home is an investment which is a 
sure to pay dividends. You get them every mont 
after it is paid for by not having to pay rent. Short 
of a Government bond, there is nothing else so certain 
to pay regular dividends as an investment in a home. 
They are as regular as the visits of rent collectors and 
there is no higher standard for comparison. 

Possibly you do not yet see your way to a complete 
home all at once. In that case buy the land. And buy 
enough so that when you get ready to build you can 
have air and sunlight in every room, a garden for the 
flowers, and the potatoes and onions for that matter, 
and a place for the children to play where the automo- 
biles will not get them. Buy all the frontage and as 
much depth as you can afford and not more than you 
can afford. When that is paid for you will find it easy 
to build a house, and meantime you can and probably 
will draw plans for your home every night when you 
are not at the church or at the movies. And there is 
lots of fun in that. And the more plans you draw 
the more eager you will become to execute them, 

ny a home now, or if you can not buy a home, 
then buy land whereon to build one later. 
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Industrial Community of 25,000 Has Great Picnic 


At present when so much is said about Bolshe- 
vism, industrial unrest and strikes, it is a pleas- 
ing relief to learn something of the happy rela- 
tions between workers and their families, and 
the management of a famous industrial plant. 

On Saturday, Sept. 20, while workers in the 
great steel industry and a huge corporation were 

making preparations for a titanic struggle, the 
7,100 employees and executives of the National 
Cash Co., Dayton, Ohio, were enjoying a unique 
and what is believed to be the greatest indus- 
trial outing and picnic ever held. Fully twenty- 
five thousand people participated in the affair, 
which was arranged and managed entirely by 
employees. It was more than a picnic, however. 
It was also a welcome to John H. Patterson, 
president of the company, who had just returned 
from a business trip to Europe. 

The festivities started early in the morning, 
when the entire factory force marched to the 
picnic grounds at Hills and Dales Park, about 
two miles from the factory. Mr. Patterson, 74 
years young, rejected a suggestion that he ride 
in an automobile, and with a committee of ex- 
ecutives he marched at the head of the parade. 

It was a gala day at the N. C. R. and the Stars 
and Stripes were raised over each of the twenty 
buildings that comprise the Dayton factory. 
Many of the marchers wore gay colored decora- 
tions and every one carried an American flag. 
The parade was enlivened by the presence of 
several clowns. Six brass bands and a drum 
corps furnished the music for the marchers, and 
remained on the picnic grounds, dispensing music 
thruout the day and evening. 

The place where the picnic was held was es- 
pecially prepared for the event. This park, given 
to the people of Dayton by Mr. Patterson about 
a year ago, consists of 294 acres of hills and 
dales, from which it gets its name. It has many 
substantial buildings, and is equipped with play 
apparatus, and other improvements; the whole 
being valued at $1,000,000. Seventeen extra 
main buildings and tent structures were erected 
by the N. C. R. Co. for the day, including a 
grandstand with a seating capacity of 6,500 peo- 
ple. The main roads entering the park were 
decorated with flag draped standards, and every- 
thing possible was done to give a gala air to the 
entire affair, An idea of the elabo- 
rate preparations may be gained 
from the fact that a road was built 
thru the woods in order to save the 
marchers a half-mile walk. 

Everything pertaining to the out- 
ing, from the feeding of the thou- 
sands of people, and the parade, 
down to the most trivial detail was 
carried out with precision. The pa- 
rade was scheduled to start at 9:30, 
and it started exactly at 9:30. The 
athletic events were announced to 
start at 1:00 and they began right on 
the dot. Every detail was worked 
out in advance and the way that 
everything moved, swiftly and effi- 
ciently, is a tribute to the entire N. 
C. R. organization, as well as to the 
committee of employees in charge of 
the picnic. 

The day’s events included games 
and contests of all kinds—races, con- 
tests, polo match, ball games, quoits, 
golf, tennis, baby show, continuous 
concerts, day-light fireworks, air- 
plane ‘‘stunt’’ exhibition, clowns, 
dancing all day and evening; in fact 
everything that could be thought of 
to interest and amuse the big crowd. 
One of the cleverest of the enter- 
tainments was a side show with subjects of 
especial interest to employees. 

The commissary arrangements were among “the 
most interesting features of the day. They in- 
cluded one 3,000-gallon water tank, two 900-gal- 
lon coffee vats, three 380-gallon cauldrons, and 
steam kettles with a capacity of 2,500 gallons. 
One hundred and ten cooks were necessary to 
prepare the meals and 650 other attendants 
served the food to the hungry guests. The cafe- 
teria plan was used and there were eighty serv- 
ing stands. 

Lunch and dinner were served to every one 
present. Eight thousand pounds of beef, 91,000 
sandwiches, 10,000 gallons of lemonade, 1,400 
gallons of ice cream, 7,500 pounds—50,000 pack- 





[By Clarence W. Hamilton] 


ages—of crackers, and 3,000 pounds of candy 
are but a few of the good things consumed by 
the picnickers. 

Other preparations made for the day included 
a bureau of information which located nearly 
two hundred lost children and restored them to 
their parents; rest tents for the women and 


a) 





PRESIDENT JOHN H. PATTERSON TALKING TO 
A CHILD 


children; press tent for local newspaper people; 
nursery for small children; first aid tent with 
physicians and nurses in attendance and a motor 
ambulance. Fortunately the first aid tent was 
needed to take care of a few very minor in- 
juries only. 

Everything in connection with the affair was 
in the hands of the employees. The N. C. R. Co. 


present size. In speaking of the outing he said: 

‘“‘This is a big family reunion. It is a big 
family and we want to do everything we can 
for them. We want to take this opportunity 
once a year to meet the men out in the open as 
man to man. This is the day we put business 
away and get together. 

‘«The men wanted to have this picnic and we 
told them to go ahead and make the arrange- 
ments and the company would pay the bills. 
The men from the factory have made all the 
arrangements and done all the work. 


‘*Tt is a fine thing for all of us to get together, 
and thru this we have more codperation. When 
the factory first started and we had only 
a little room off of an alley, I knew every one 
of the men; I knew their wives and their chil- 
dren, and I knew if one of them was sick. When 
we were over in building No. 1 about twenty 
years ago, and had only a small force, we used 
to get together and talk things over, and I be- 
lieve there was better understanding between the 
management and the rank and file by our do- 
ing it. 

‘‘We want our people to know. something 
about our worries and some of our troubles. If 
they don’t know these things, when they leave 
the factory in the evening they don’t think 
about the business again until next morning. 
If they know of these things they will help us 
by thinking about them. 


““T was out here last night after the storm. 
There was a great deal of work to do, but the 
men stayed right on the job, getting it in shape 
for today. That is the kind of spirit that makes 
these things possible. This day’s outing has 
been so profitable from the company’s and from 
the employees’ standpoint that hereafter it will 
be an annual event, and each year we will try 
to make it more attractive and interesting for 
everyone.’’ 

First vice president J. H. Barringer was very 
enthusiastic over the way the plans were carried 
out, and at the spirit shown by everyone. He 
said, ‘‘The employees have made the picnic a 
great success. It is an epoch in the history of 
the company.’’ 

One exception must be made to the statement 

that everything was in the hands of 











TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND PERSONS WERE SERVED DINNER AND SUPPER 
ON THE GROUNDS 


paid the bills, amounting to more than $50,000, 
but made no attempt to say what should or 
should not be done. All planning and execution 
were done .without outside assistance and the 
construction work was done by employees from 
the factory. The day before the picnic a violent 
wind destroyed many decorations, demolished 
signs and exhibits and blew down tents. Hun- 
dreds of men worked nearly all night and by 
morning everything was as spick and span as it 
was before the storm. 

Every one had a wonderful time. Mr. Patter- 
son was on the grounds until late in the evening 
and he was kept busy shaking hands with old 
employees and exchanging reminiscences of the 
days when the factory was but a fraction of its 


the employees. Shortly after dark a 
shower came up and thousands of 
picnickers scattered in all directions 
seeking shelter. Before anyone had 
an opportunity to do anything about 
it, John H. Patterson had taken 
charge of the situation and soon hun- 
dreds and hundreds of umbrellas 
were provided by some wizardry of 
the N. C. R. 

While annoying, the rain did not 
check the festivities, altho it pre- 
vented the showing ‘of moving pic- 
tures. The park dancing pavilion 
was thronged with happy young 
people thruout the evening. 

There is a picture of Mr. Patter- 
son ‘‘in action’’ that evening that 
is stamped upon my memory. I wish 
that every worker and every em- 
ployer in America could have seen 
him. The time is 9:30 in the even- 
ing and a drizzling rain is falling. 
After a long, hard day, full of ex- 
citement, the 74-year old millionaire 
is standing beneath an umbrella held 
by Vice president Barringer. ‘‘They 
have just brought two thousand um- 
brellas from the factory,’’ Mr. Bar- 
ringer was saying, in reply to an 
inquiry from the president. ‘‘And have all our 
automobiles been put into service to take the 
people to the street cars?’’ asked Mr. Patterson. 

As I walked on I could not but think of John 
H. Patterson, the man, and of how he put the 
comfort and well being of his workers before 
his own convenience and health. No wonder 
they admire and respect him at the N. C. R. 
No wonder there are harmony and cooperation at 
this factory, instead of discord and unrest. No 
wonder it was a wonderful picnic with such a 
man for the head of the ‘‘big family.’’ 





Durin@ 1918 ‘aave were held in Chicago 660 con- 
ventions of various kinds, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of 405,000 persons. 
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USEFUL LUMBER MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of two 
very useful tabulations of the cost. of manufactur- 
ing lumber. One of these comes from the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and gives the cost 
for July and for the first seven months of the year 
for fifty-three operations. The other is the monthly 
cost statement of the Southern Pine Association 
for August. 

The western statement gives the aggregate costs 
only for all firms reporting, with average per thou- 
sand feet. ‘These costs are however analyzed by 
operating units. The total cost of logs a thousand 
for July was $14.81 as compared with $13.78 for 
the seven months. The total cost of lumber was 
$23.17 for July as compared with $21.86 a thousand 
for the seven months. Prices realized on sales, 
however, averaged $26.52 a thousand for July as 
compared with $22.41 a thousand for the seven 
months. This tabular statement has a very useful 
innovation in that a blank column is left next the 
columns of per thousand costs, so that the in- 
dividual firm may if it desires insert its own costs 
for comparison with the average. 

This compilation is accompanied by a graphic 
chart which shows stumpage prices, logging costs, 
total lumber cost and total returns for each of forty- 
two of the mills reporting, presumably those whose 
reports were first received. This illustrates the fact 
that there is a wide range of differences, the lum- 


ber cost running all the way from $17 up to $40 at 
the different mills, and while the average profit 
for July was $4.55 a number of these mills operated 
at an actual loss. 

This difference in operating conditions is also 
graphically shown upon the cost statement of the 
Southern Pine Association because their figures are 
given for each of the individual mills, which are 
identified by numbers. The individual mills report- 
ing were ranged successively by total cost of lumber 
a thousand feet starting at the lowest cost a thou- 
sand $17.56 and running from this up to $51.27 for 
the last mill, the next highest cost of production 
being $44.59. 

An examination of the other cost columns does 
not show any such gradual increase. It is true 
that the low cost mill figured its stumpage at $4.35 
and the high cost mill at $7. A number of mills, 
however, figure their stumpage at $8 or more and 
still had a rather moderate lumber cost. The low- 
est cost mill figured its cost of logs aside from 
stumpage at $3.96, while the highest cost mill paid 
$15.60 for these logging costs. This was very near 
the top costs of logging, altho two other mills had 
logging costs in excess of $16, three in excess of 
$18, two in excess of $19 and one mill paid $21.05 
a thousand for its logging in addition to a stump- 
age cost of $4.23. In general the costs of logging 
grade more nearly with the total cost of lumber 


production than do any of the other cost columns, 
altho the cost of manufacture shows a similar gen- 
eral relationship. The manufacturing cost is, how- 
ever, more nedrly stable than the others, ranging 
from $9.48 a thousand to $32.15 a thousand. 

The tabulation shows the total production of each 
of the mills and appears to indicate that volume of 
production under present conditions is not always 
associated with manufacturing economy. Of the 
three mills shown in the tabulation as having a vol- 
ume of production for the month in excess of 10,- 
000,000 feet, one mill had a cost of $20.75, another 
of $28.79 and still another of $28.92, as compared 
with the general average for all the mills of $26.75. 
The mill with the lowest cost production cut less 
than 3,000,000 feet and the general average produc- 
tion per mill was only a little over 2,000,000 feet. 

Such cost statistics are undoubtedly of great 
general value to the trade as a source of informa- 
tion, but particularly so to the manufacturers them- 
selves, who can read behind the bare figures of the 
statistical report because they know in a general 
way the operating conditions and difficulties. 





THE GREAT WAR has added a net amount of $175,- 
000,000,000 to the debt of the nations engaged in 
the war. To put it in another way, the net debt of 
all the nations at the beginning of the war was 
$25,000,000,000 while today it is $200,000,000,000. 





The Ease With Which a Successful 
Lumber Business Can Be Built Up 


[By G. P. Blackiston, Specialist in Steel, Lumber and Advertising] 


We all admire a successful man and no matter 
how successful we may be ourselves we can always 
profit by the work and ideas of others. This ar- 
ticle is a true representation of the experiences of 
one of the most successful lumber yard operators in 
the northern Ohio district—a man who started with 
a shoe string, a strong personality, a full pressure 
of courage and the proper business principles. To- 
day he still possesses all of these characteristics 
but his shoe string investment has become one of 
the richest and most successful lumber businesses in 
that section of the State. The name of the man is 
G. L. Heibner and the company over which he pre- 
sides is the Crystal Park Lumber Co., located in 
the heart of that busy and prosperous little metrop- 
olis, Canton, Ohio. 

Started on Shoe String and Built Success 


Heibner fifteen years ago, then but a young coun- 
try lad filled with enthusiasm, having had a good 
moral training by a loving mother and father and a 
common school education, borrowed a few hundred 
dollars and opened up a modest little lumber yard 
in Canton. Realizing that it was make or break 
within a few months he injected his best efforts into 
his work. There in his little 10 by 15 shack, sur- 
rounded on one or two sides by a pile or two of 
good marketable lumber, he began to work out his 
future. Having no capital naturally he had to 
weigh each and every move with greater care than 
would otherwise be necessary. 


Analysis Lands the First Order—No Stock 


His analysis showed him that his first business 
must be with those who would pay him promptly 
in order that he in turn could establish a satisfac- 
tory credit. Where could this gilt edge business 
be had? He instantly thought of the large, well 
rated manufacturers who so thickly covered this 
particular territory. After repeated efforts he se- 
cured his golden opportunity, a trial order from 
one of the largest and best rated plants in the 
district. There he was, withoyt the proper stock, 
without money and no time to wait for deliveries 
from the mills. 


But Courage Finds the Way to Win Out 


He had, however, more than all these, forethought, 
courage, determination and a brain with rapid 
fire reasoning. Instantly he got the wires hot be- 
tween Cleveland and Pittsburgh and picked up a 
car of lumber which met with his requirements and 
which had been refused by a buyer on account of 
the long delay in receiving it. He could get it at 
a bargain. But the terms—sight draft attached— 
and no money to lift it. He took the vital chance 
and ‘‘ordered it in.’” Immediately he went around 
to the manufacturers to whom he had sold the goods 
—explained the circumstances in an honest, straight 
forward way and asked for their codperation ete. 
Being struck by his keen business judgment in se- 
curing such a quick delivery and realizing that men 
of such type are really worth while he was given 
the much needed support which meant success or 
failure. The manufacturers lifted the draft, paid 
him the agreed price and the deal was ¢losed. 


Confidence in Him Wins Friends and Trade 


With that initial success and backing he soon be- 
gan to make a steady and healthy progress, bearing 
in mind that the slightest mistake on his or his em- 
ployees’ part meant failure, as he could not afford 
to lose an unnecessary cent nor the good will of 
his hard earned customers. They must be satisfied, 
not necessarily giving in to any unreasonable or 
unjust claim, but if they were wrong he went per- 
sonally to them immediately, laid the facts and evi- 
dence of the case before them in full and settled the 
matter then and there—asking only what was fair. 
The fact that he did not permit it to drag—that he 
showed his willingness to be just—developed a 
clientele which the strongest competition could not, 
in spite of its resources, wealth and advertising, 
take away. 


Laying the Foundation for Sales Work Later 


Not being carried away with his success but, to 
the contrary, profiting by every move made, he be- 
gan to build up an organization under him, picking 
the best man he could secure for the respective 
position. He also exercised great care in securing 
the inost popular and best advertised lines of build- 
ing supplies, lines that were guaranteed satisfac- 
tory. With this armament he began his active sales 
work. 


Personal Sales Work Makes for Quick Growth 


Instead of waiting for the trade to come to him 
he went out in the territory and became personally 
acquainted with all the large buyers or users of 
lumber and building supplies. He did not endeavor 
to ‘‘take’’ or break them away from their present 
source of supply but in a thoro business way told 
them of his facilities and his organization, his 
method of doing business and his policy. He pre- 
sented his proposition so differently from his com- 
petitors’ that he made his hearer eager to do 
business with him. He called on no one who did not 
possess satisfactory credit, thereby eliminating all 
unnecessary calls as well as future misunderstand- 
ings. Under such perfectly directed effort the 
business grew in leaps and bounds. 


Keeping in Close Touch with Employees 


But still he kept in personal touch with every 
detail, not thru the usual channel of burdening 
himself with a mass of detail but thru short daily 
meetings of the heads of departments. At these 
meetings only matters of interest to one or more 
departments were brought up and a final disposition 
of the matter made. Certain hours on certain days 
of the week were laid aside for consultation with 
respective foremen, at which time all matters per- 
taining to that foreman’s work was discussed and 
disposed of. Two hours every other week were de- 
voted to a meeting with the drivers and their help- 
ers. 

Boosts Sales by Giving Careful Service 


At these meetings Mr. Heibner would tell the 
**hoys’’ what he would do if he were delivering sup- 
plies, how he would see that they were placed just 
where the buyer wanted them or where they were 


most convenient, how he would inquire if he could 
bring up some sand or lath or cement, how he would 
always wear a smile, how he would convert a crank 
to a booster—in fact he impressed upon this here- 
tofore ‘‘laborer’’ the importance of his position, 
the good or harm he could do the firm. In fact I 
recall very clearly at one of the meetings which I 
had the pleasure of attending during the summer 
that he told the boys that he wanted them to be 
his salesmen, that they could do more than any sales- 
man could do. He said: 

As an example, if it looks as tho it is going to storm 
and you have a load of lumber on the truck, suggest to 
your customer that he permit you to put it inside of a 
building out of danger of a probable storm. A little 
act like this, boys, will do a world of good and I count 


on you to reflect the policy and the desires of this 
organization to the outside world. 


In other words, he exercises care in the selection 
of every man, no matter what the position, places 
certain well defined duties upon him and expects 
him to carry his end to the credit of the entire or- 
ganization. 

Makes Sure Customers Get Goods When Needed 

As an example of the perfection of his organiza- 
tion, the manner in which he looks after his cus- 
tomers, I need but refer to his ‘‘Despatcher.’’ 
Yes, like a railroad, he has a thoroly trained man 
who does nothing else but looks after the fleet of 
motor trucks—knowing within a few minutes 
when every order will be filled and just what the 
customer may expect, a fact which is keenly appre- 
ciated by the man who wants the material in a ¥ = 
cial hurry. In fact this man lays out the work for 
each job so as to keep it ahead of the work—not too 
far to make it inconvenient nor too late to cause 
worry. This lumber company has won fame for 
this particular service. 


Extends His Influence Thru Advertising 


When the business had grown to a large, success- 
ful institution, equipped with all modern conveni- 
ences, Mr. Heibner began to extend his activities. 
Realizing that it was only by reflecting his inward 
heart to the public that built up this large, healthy 
institution, many times larger and many years 
younger than any other lumber company in the dis- 
trict, he decided to continue to do so, but thru 
the good assistance of the newspaper. His ad- 
vertisements were all well planned and studied, 
simulating the true magnetic personality of the 
man at the head of the business, the man who 
keeps in touch with all details yet is never too busy 
to be talked to. Point by point he presents his 
organization, his facilities, to the reader until he 
feels he really can not get along without them and 
thus he comes to buy, unsolicited as it were. Altho 
some, who are not acquainted with this live wire, 
claim him egotistical for using his picture in his 
advertisements, it is that straight forward, honest 
face that has done the trick which the many older 
lumber companies in the territory have been unable 
to accomplish. Why can not more of the really 
big men keep away from the details which should 
be the work of less valuable men while they shape 
up the ship for true aetion? 
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ERECTING 3-STORY DRY KILN 


Users of dry kilns will doubtless be keenly inter- 
ested in knowing that Elmer E. Perkins, Chicago, 
is erecting a 3-story dry kiln for the Heywood 
Brothers & Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. This is 
the second multiple story dry kiln to be built in 
the United States, the first one having been built 
under the direction of Mr. Perkins at Moline, IIl., 
in 1907. The Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Co., 
generally known as the largest manufacturer of 
chairs in the country, carefully investigated the 
possibility of a multiple story dry kiln and was 
convineed of its practicability and economy. The 
kiln being built at Gardner is three stories high 
and has thirty chambers, all the kilns being of the 
Perkins automatic draft moist air type. At pres- 
ent the upper story is to be used for storing lumber 
but the tracks are to be installed and it is a little 
matter to make the chambers ready for kiln drying 
lumber. The cost of the completed building will 
be approximately $100,000, this cost including the 
kiln equipment. 

The multiple story dry kiln of course will save a 
great deal of ground space and where factories are 
located in cities such a consideration is frequently 
of vital importance. By a system of elevators it is 
very easy to put lumber in the dry kilns and take 
it out, The investment in the building naturally 
will be smaller as the number of roofs over the kilns 
will be materially reduced, the partitions between 
the stories acting both as roofs and as floors. There 
also will be less space out of which heat may radiate 
and therefore the fuel bill will be reduced. An- 
other considerable saving results from the construc- 
tion of only one foundation, which, according 
to Mr. Perkins, need not be any heavier than for 
a single story kiln where the design is similar to 
that of the kiln being erected for Heywood Brothers 
& Wakefield Co. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO RETAIL IN CITIES 


The figures below give a comparative analysis of 
merchandising costs covering a survey of the oper- 
ations of fifty-seven representative retail lumber 
companies in a middle western city for the first 
seven months of 1919. <A careful study of these 
figures is invited and particular attention is directed 
to the reports of eight yards in which the average 
cost of doing business amounted to $15.68 a thou- 
sand feet of lumber sold. The result of this survey 
surprised a number of the retail companies covered 
and it should serve as food for thought for other 
retailers who are anxious to know what it is costing 
to do business. The figures follow: 

Average Percentage of Cost to Sales 











Volume of Per- 
Business centage 
Yards with mills........... $4,313,828.71 27.00 
Yards without mills......... 2,177,630.12 22.33 
UD PREUE 2 009 5591004960000 6,491,458.83 25.43 
Distribution of Average Expense 
(Percentage of Costs to Sales) 
YARDS YARDS 

WITH WITHOUT ALL 
MILLS MILLS YARDS 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 
age of age of eof 
Sales Sales ales 
Bot RN oik.4:0.0 600, 60.0 ee 5.47 4.91 5.28 
2. nbc ts0wseeeue oun 4.14 12 2.79 
8. Cartage.. 3.59 2.98 
a ae 14 1.38 
ge ee 15 .08 13 
6. Administration expense.. 3.80 4.28 8.96 
7. Cash discounts......... 1.00 1.19 1.07 
RR ee 63 81 .69 
hy NE cas bc ees oe 1.75 1.00 1.50 
ON eee rr 1.92 1.51 1.78 
Dds, (AOOTOEL 5 0.0:0:0:0000:000:0:0 53 56 54 
2a SOODTOCIRTION ..002020000 2.08 1.83 2.00 
Bibs + Se NOE. «6 0:0:9.00'010'9 0 0% 48 .48 48 
24; PORTRSS OC... ccciccvecs .86 83 85 
ID ub dengaeeanee ee 27.00 22.33 25.43 


Cost Per Thousand Feet 


Report of eight yards (volume of business 
DAE RNONDD 6bud495 500 00650000 cencieee $15.68 


ANSWERS CHARGE OF UNDUE WASTE 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Upon his return to 
the East Congressman Walter W. Magee, of this 
city, told of the enormous wartime waste of spruce, 
in the northwestern forests, which he had 
found as a member of the congressional committee 
which recently investigated on the ground the war- 
time activities of the Spruce Production Division. 
These charges of undue waste have been answered 
by W. E. Sanderson, a trained forester who has 
just returned from the West to join the extension 
service of the New York State College of Forestry 
here, after serving as second lieutenant in the 
Spruce Production Division. 

‘*What Congressman Magee says about the 
amount of spruce left on the ground in the North- 
west is true,’’ said Mr. Sanderson. ‘‘The West is 
burning enormous quantities of what in the East 
would be called valuable timber, because of the 
difficulty of transportation, and also because there 
is such an enormous quantity of timber that it 
seems as tho it would last forever. New York’s 
timber has been cut in the same way for the same 
reason in the past, and our spruce for paper produc- 





tion is rapidly becoming exhausted.’’ He con- 
tinued: 

In considering the waste of spruce in the West, 
however, it must be remembered that a large part of the 
timber left to rot in the woods is the ordinary wastage 
of war. Uncle Sam demanded only the best quality 
of spruce for airplanes. ‘The demand for a large 
amount of perfect airplane spruce meant that only 
the best was taken out and much of the rest left be- 
cause the war pressure was more important than the 
future economic value of what was not being taken 
to the mills. 

The West is not ignorant of the possibilities of its 
spruce and a great mill has been erected at Port 
Angeles, Wash., to manufacture western spruce into 
pulp and paper, with particular efforts to utilize what 
is now mill waste. 


“A GOOD LUMBERMAN MAKES A GOOD MAYOR” 


MOULTRIE, GA., Oct. 20.—The friends of J. 8. 
Johnson, president of the Johnson-Battle Lumber 
Co., are elated because he has been elected mayor 
of Moultrie. It is true that Mr. Johnson’s friends 
had to seize a time to elect Mr. Johnson when he 
was out of the city and so he could not protest, but 
the fact remains that they elected him on the basis 
that a good lumberman makes a good mayor. Some 
time ago Mr. Johnson was approached about en- 
tering the race but he refused emphatically to do 
so. However, during Mr. Johnson’s absence of ten 
days from the city his friends announced his can- 
didacy and elected him to office by a plurality over 
the combined votes cast in favor of the three op- 
posing candidates, all of whom are men of high 
standing in Moultrie. Mr. Johnson is a thoro, 
careful lumberman and has never had any political 
ambitions. It was for these reasons that he was 
elected mayor and his friends maintain that he 
will handle the affairs of the city in a businesslike 
manner. Mr. Johnson announces that he will fill 
the office to the best of his ability and has pledged 
a businesslike administration. 











Redwood manufacturers are finding one of their most 
prolific trade extension fields in promoting the use 
of redwood millwork. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows some samples of redwood porch columns 
of various types and shows clearly how this wood 
can easily be worked up into banag 4 attractive, pat- 
terns. This photograph was taken by the AMBPRICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S staff photographer. 





CALIFORNIANS CONFER ON TAXATION 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 18.—Many Califor- 
nia lumbermen attended a meeting at Room 237 
Merchants’ Exchange Building on Oct. 17 and dis- 
cussed with internal revenue officers the points to 
be covered in the questionnaire, which is to be filled 
out as a basis for future taxation. 

The conference was held at the instance of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the California Redwood Association. 
Capt. E. A. Selfridge, of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
presided. Maj. D. T. Mason, of the timber section 
of the Treasury Department; Swift Berry, valua- 
tion engineer of the same department, and E. T. 
Allen, adviser of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, were present. Maj. Mason 
opened the session with an instructive address and 
then answered questions, put by the lumbermen, 
bearing upon thé subjects covered in the question- 
naire. 

Additional sessions were held on Oct. 18 and the 
subjects suggested by the questionnaire were pretty 
thoroly threshed out. Among those in attendance 
were: 

C, Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; A. B. 
Hammond and W. S. Burnett, Hammond Lumber Co. ; 
Capt. EB. A. Selfridge, Pacific Lumber Co.; C. R. John- 
son, Union Lumber Co.; H. W. Cole, Little River Lum- 
ber Co.; W. J. Hotchkiss, Hobbs, Wall & Co.; J. H. 
Holmes, Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co.; R. O. Wilson, 
Bayside Lumber Co.; C. BE. de Camp, Caspar Lumber 
Co.; C. R. Wisdom, Red River Lumber Co.; F. O. 
McGavic, McCloud River Lumber Co.; J. M. White, 
Weed Lumber Co.; R. BH. Danaher, Michigan Lumber 
Co.; A. W. Heavenrich, Madera Sugar Pine Co.; D. H. 
Steinmetz, Standard Lumber Co. ; F. B. Hutchens, Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co. 


WHEN EVERYBODY GOES ON STRIKE 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 18.—Under the caption 
‘¢ Are We Coming to This?’’ the Four L’s Bulletin, 
official organ of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen, satirizes the prevailing strike mania, 
as follows: 

Let’s have a general strike. 


First we'll call out all the men in factories of all 
sorts. Suspend industry. That’s the thing! No steel, 
no lumber, no building, no shoes, no clothes. Stop it 
all. We want action. 


Next the railroads—steam roads, electric roads, in- 
terstate roads, local roads, street railways. Also call 
out the bus drivers, taxi drivers, teamsters. Stop all 
the wheels. Spike ’em. Stop the manufacture of every 
vehicle, including wheelbarrows, roller skates and baby 
carriages. 

Close up the offices. Let the general managers’ inter- 
national get busy. Also the office boys’ union, and the 
sweet sisterhood of stenographers, 


Then get after the building trades. After that the 
retail merchants down to the corner peanut stand. 
Strike one, strike all. Restauranteurs, cooks, chefs, 
cigar and tobacco merchants—line ’em all up. 


Then the professions—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
teachers, yeggmen, burglars—every artist of — type 
—actors, wouldbe actors and bad actors, musicians, 
painters of all sorts—sign, portrait and nose. Let even 
the lounge lizard no longer liz, 


Government officials, State officers, policemen, fire- 
men, army and navy—shut up the whole shebang. 


Let the kindergarten class refuse longer to play 
“Tripping Lightly as We Go” until at least three gum- 
drops are assured at recess, 


One, two, three, now—everybody strike! Strike 
’til the last raw dough expires. Strike while the 
temper’s hot. To hell with everything! The strike’s 
the thing! There’s solidarity for you! 


Hang it all—newspapers on strike, too. 
report and print the speeches. 
headlines, 


Hang it all—nobody to strike against. 
striking. 


Hang it all—wonder if we can get the old job back? 


CONGRATULATED ON BIRTH OF EIGHTEENTH 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Oct. 22.—Andrew Spradlin, a 
local lumberman at the headwaters of Beaver Creek, 
several miles north of here on the Knott County, 
Ky., border, is the father of eighteen children, the 
eighteenth child having just come to bless the home 
of the Spradlins, according to reliable information 
just received here by a correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Spradlin, who has 
been operating sawmills in that section for sev- 
eral years, is on the sunny side of 47, while his 
wife is about 42. They have three sets of twins 
in the bunch, and ten boys and eight girls com- 
pose the remarkable family. All are healthy, lively 
and alert. He will call the new baby Woodrow in 
honor of Woodrow Wilson, who he believes is the 
greatest president since Washington’s day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spradlin are receiving many con- 
gratulations from their many friends in eastern 
Kentucky. 


COMBAT LUMBER EXPORT PROHIBITION BILL 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 20.—Among those who 
have been especially active in combating the bill 
introduced in the House by Representative Jefferis, 
of Nebraska, which would prohibit exports of lum- 
ber for two years on the ground that stoppage of 
this business would enable the people of this country 
to buy lumber at lower prices, is Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association. No sooner had Mr. Dickson been ad- 
vised of the introduction of the bill than he notified 
the board of managers and other members of the 
organization, and the board promptly adopted res- 
olutions of protest against the measure. There is 
not believed to be any chance for the bill to receive 
the endorsement of the House, not to mention the 
Senate; but the association believes that at this 
time when calm reflection appears to be more or 
less absent from the handling of important matters 
such a piece of legislation might get a dangerous 
headway and be far harder to stop than it is now. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTION IN SEPTEMBER 


The statement of work done by the inspection 
staff of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
during September, 1919, gives the following totals 
of feet inspected: 


Nobody to 
Nobody to write the 


Everybody 




















Feet Feet 

Chicago, IIll........ 1,210,185 Charleston, W. Va. 205,947 
Minneapolis, Minn. .1,040,721 New York City.... 648,662 
Oshkosh, Wis...... 59,750 Bumeatle, N. Yo0<e 544,382 
Detroit, Mich...... 358,035 Pittsburgh, Pa.... 349,873 
G'd Rapids, Mich...1,294,282 Philadelphia, Pa... 6,031 
St. Louis, Mo...... 708,688 Boston, Mass.. 425,585 
Memphis, Tenn.... 909,853 Toronto, Ont...,.. 518,627 
New Orleans, La.. 94,098 Trout Lake, Mich. 200,986 
Shreveport, La.... 485,072 Menominee, Mich. ..1,641,469 
Demopolis, Ala.... 289,541 Traverse City, Mich. 328,728 
Helena, Ark....... 396,013 Escanaba, Mich... 260,1 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 264,818 Cheboygan, Mich.. 13,542 
Nashville, Tenn.... 471,392 Petoskey, Mich....1,258,834 
Knoxville, Tenn... 203,886 Pellston, Mich..... 213,430 
Bristol, Tenn...... 245,439 East Jordan, Mich. 483,574 
Asheville, N. C.... 228,989 Cadillac, Mich.... 127,250 
Columbia, S. C.... 164,803 Manistee, Mich... .2,193,618 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 521,984 Baltimore, Md..... 984 
Louisville, Ky..... 557,475 


The total of these original inspections amounts 
to 20,362,802, and H. A. Hoover, chief inspector for 
the association, reinspected 210,962 feet. 
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EMPLOYERS ORGANIZE FOR OPEN SHOP 


BEAuMON?, TEx., Oct. 21.—Following a walkout 
of the men- ei:ployed in the plants of the George W. 
Smythe Lumier Co., C. W. Georgs Manufacturing 
Co. and the Gulf Manufacturing Co., lumbermen, 
manufacturers and business men have organized the 
Open Shop Association of Jefferson County. 

C. E. Walden, vice president of the Smythe com- 
panies, acted as temporary chairman of the associa- 
tion and gave out the following as its objects: 

To foster and protect the industrial interests and 
business interests of Jefferson County and adjoining 
territory, and to establish equitable industrial condi- 
tions for employers, employees and the general public. 

To prevent und avert industrial disturbances, to 
harmonize differences between employers and employees 
with justice to all concerned and to insist on the 
enforcement of the laws of the land. 

To oppose restriction of output, sympathetic strikes, 
lockouts and boycotts and illegal persecution of indi- 
viduals, all of which are a menace to the industrial 
progress of our community and our country and tend 
to undermine our constitutional rights. 

To secure for employers and employees the freedom 
of individual contract in the matter of employment. 
To insure everyone the right to earn a living regardless 
pes his membership or non-membership in any organiza- 

on. 

To prevent interference with persons seeking thru 
honest efforts to work and earn an honest living. To 
protect everyone in his lawful right to conduct his 
business or affairs as he deems proper, so long as he 
does not encroach on the rights of others. 

The unions themselves played into the hands of 
the manufacturers by placing them in a position 
where such an association could be formed with the 
backing of the business interests. 

Some time ago an organizer of the retail clerks’ 
union arrived in Beaumont and after being given 
every opportunity by the proprietors themselves 
to talk to their clerks, failed to induce the men and 
women in the principal stores to join the union. 
They then presented a contract to the merchants 
which would have required them to employ union 
labor only. The merchants refused, stating that 
such action would compel them to discharge their 
old employees if they did not become affiliated with 
the union. 

The clerks’ union then placed pickets in front of 
the large stores and have maintained them since 
that time. This caused the merchants to fall in 
line with the manufacturers for an open shop town 
and with them come all the banks in Beaumont and 
many lawyers, doctors and other professions and 
trades. 

While union officials have been holding many 
meetings and deny that a general strike is contem- 
plated in answer to the formation of the association, 
the bakers failed to report for work Sunday night 
and Beaumont was breadless so far as that source 


of supply is concerned. In addition to the bakers, 
the mill men and sheet metal workers are out. The 
Open Shop Association has incorporated in its by- 
laws a clause making a violation of an obligation 
with the association to the principle of the open 
shop punishable by assessing from $500 to $5,000 
as liquidated damages, the amount to be determined 
by the directors. There are twenty-five directors in 


the organization, representing that many different 


lines of business. Over four hundred concerns rep- 
resenting practically every line of business and in- 
dustry have signed as members of this new organiza- 
tion. 

On the directorate, C. E. Walden represents the 
wholesale lumbermen, William Clapp, woodworking 
plants, and L. W. King, retail lumber. 





WOODEN HOUSES FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


Toronto, ONT., Oct. 20.—A cable dispatch from 
London, England, states that regulations have been 
issued by the British Minister of Health which will 
permit of the erection of wooden houses during 
the next three years, at the discretion of local au- 
thorities. These regulations are of great interest 
to North America, as they indicate a possible mar- 
ket, on a large scale, for wooden houses manufac- 
tured here, or for lumber for the erection of such 
houses. 

The cable states that one British firm has prom- 
ised to order 50,000 collapsible houses if samples, 
which are being secured from British Columbia, 
prove satisfactory. 

In connection with many previous reports of or- 
ders for prospective business in houses of this type, 
there has been considerable disappointment, how- 
ever, caused to some extent by the impossibility of 
making delivery. For instance, samples of three 
houses ordered by a British firm last April are 
said not yet to have left Canada, because of scarcity 
of shipping. 


TESTS WARPING OF PLYWOOD 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 20.—An extensive series of 
tests on the warping of plywood has been started 
by the United States Forest Products Laboratory. 
The panels are to be subjected to 30 percent rela- 
tive humidity, after which cupping and twisting 
determinations will be made. They will then be 
transferred to a room where the relative humidity 
is maintained at 60 percent, and later to a room 
where the humidity is kept at 90 percent. Cupping 
and twisting determinations will also be made on 
the panels after storage in each of these rooms. 





WHAT ABOUT THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION? 


[By Robert Dollar, President Robert Dollar Co.] 


Is the bottom falling out of the industrial world? 

If we look at this question only from the view- 
point of today the answer would be ‘‘yes,’’ but to 
answer it correctly we must look at it from what 
will be the future. The difficulty of considering it 
in the distant future will appeal to all thinking 
men. In the last few years conditions thruout the 
whole world have so changed that it seems impossi- 
ble to estimate what the real conditions in the 
world even for so short a time hence will be. Ordi- 
narily in business we could make sure calculations 
for six months ahead and often we could peer into 
the future a year ahead with reasonable certainty, 
but for the last three years none of us could fore- 
east what a day would bring forth, so what I say 
may be inscribed as ‘‘the wish being father of the 
thought. ’’ 

We are all agreed on one point—that is that the 
present industrial conditions of today can not last, 
and must be rectified; but the question arises, look- 
ing at it from today’s condition, how is it possible 
for labor and capital to get together? Altho wages 
generally have been doubled, this condition is not 
so serious as it seems; ‘‘ the nigger in the woodpile’’ 
is the decreased amount of work performed, thereby 
decreasing the production in many cases to one- 
third. This is a condition that must be remedied 
and it can not be remedied while the present 
strained relationship exists. 

I am in favor of labor unions, but they should 
not endeavor to prevent the close intercourse be- 
tween the men and the employers and restrict inter- 
course to the delegates and employers. Before a 
friendly and satisfactory condition can be brought 
about the employers and men must get together in 
the most friendly way. In certain quarters efforts 
have been made to prevent this. 

I claim that there is only one way to accomplish 
the desired results and that is for the men and 
employers to get closer together. First the em- 
ployers should get around and look at things from 
the men’s side, then the men should look over the 
situation from the employers’ side. Whenever that 
condition can be brought about then, and not until 
then, will the desired object be accomplished. 

The anarchists and I. W. W.’s must first be 
eliminated, as no satisfactory solution will ever be 
arrived at as long as they have a voice with the 
honest working man. There is just one other 
statement that can be made without fear of contra- 
diction and that is that the present conditions can 
not continue—they must be changed and that 
change to be lasting must be fair and just to all 
concerned. 





SOUTHERN PINE STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER 


STOCKS ON HAND, CUT AND SHIPMENTS, BY STATES. 


202 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS 


—— COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF IDENTICAL MILLS BY MONTHS. 
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Total. ....---------- 202 813.642.688 AEC "372,726.59 857,756,499 353,711, — 398,606,672 353,328,321 411,655,053 327, A 154) 427,009,491 
— oe 303.992'543| 361.053.358)) 329.524.832 356 211.635 385,524 08 417.234 Ie 
pments w were (Prod 330,601,320] 387,349,827] 352.891.649 391.374, 440, 
September Ship mtn canee -- seh of Production 342.455.548|  345.013.902|| 351,281,026] 364.235,331|| 41 1.047.791| 511,809,561 
ee .. 5.40% = 43,913,811 Ft. 361,994:459| 320,896,551] 309,608,297| 311,183,389] 376,495,425] 375,614,612 
Productjon for the month of September was ..-.....-.--.- 88.90% of Normal 7.910.945.549| 2.984.100.6591] 3,086.932,180| 3,300,526,348|| 3,380.578,740| 3,698,751.550 
Orders for the month of September were..........-------- 71.23% of Normal verpstiees pothniane "282.972.9368 303,585,032] 392,044,817} 356,949,954 
pape for the month of September were -_......----- ---- 79.53% of Norma 276.292.473| 344,931,823] 374,488,209| 333,616.97 
Stocks on Hand September 30th were... -.-.-------------->----=->>=0-7>> 22> -2----- 69.70% of Normal __ 271,338,021}  286,130,770)| 318,960,219} 322,932,296 
ene See ee ee ~_____ 9,917,535,6121 4.205.173.9731 4.466.071.9851 4.712,250,777 


137 Mills renorting on running time for the month of September, 1919, report lost time as follows: 


a Hours ee Representing a lost capacity of 2,837,000 Feet 
HE Breakdowns. . ...- ieee RAS 2 Nine Months 1918 Shipments were 
6 Logs....--------- a i 801.000 *° Nine Months 1917 Shipments were 
950 Other Causes... . ee 6,841,000“ eevee Pp 
224 “ Causes not given_. - = ° 1,976,000 * 
—_—__ ’ ee Twelve Months 1918 Shipments were. 
4397 Hours.....-- eee ee Pome - a = 34. 182,000 Feet 


64 Mills did not report on running time. 1 Mill not operating. 








Nine Months 1919 Shipments were 


























COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF IDENTICAL MILLS, BY STATES. 












































































































177 SAME MILLS ‘ EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
Stocks September | | S ber Cut [sevtemter Shiment| Stocks September 30 SEPTEMBER 1. venta TO SEPTEM' SER : 30. stata 
|" See aes | a es a ee — = ——— snail ———————————EEEE 
Mill 
my 1919 | 1918 1919 | 1918 | 1919 | 1918 | 1919 1918 SOUTHERN PINE. : 
——_—— + FROM —_—_—_,-—_—] OER KROS TOTAL 
Louisiana... 50 | 287,922,607| 378,359,511/138,179,707|1 20,473,336 121.127 987 117,990,930 304.974.327 380.841.917 Lumber Timber FEET 
ewe 36 | 152:719,909| 198,432,868) 78.767.220) 56,648,877) 75.124,807| 62.908, 362. 172, Be ; 
ps 18 | 100,461,980} 136,964,477] 41,442,615] 37,383,924 38.152.395 37,603,367 103.73200 were a 2 a i a . Te * vos.) 
issiseippi...| 40| 124,036,494] 158.742.577] 75,156,550) 69,422,586) 64.725.972| 72,695.863] 134.467.072| 155.469, Lim 
—” 21| 59,700,232] 76,674.51) 34,504,090, 27.921.950) 30,004,663] 27,082,205) 64,199,659 7.514.255 Pensacola 6,467,728 | 69.0 || 2.673.811 | 285 234,629 25 9.376.168 
oO} “7771 “3 | 19;681:757| 22:440,589] 6.294.355] 10,210,646] 8,412,102] 9.261.413] 17,564,010, 23,389,822 Mobile 7198674 | 37.7 | 9.658.454 | 506 2,243,204 | 11.7 19,100,332 
Florida.,..--- 4| 18,139,539] 20,322,645) 10,630.217| 10,233,202 8,763,888 9.643.710 20,005 866 20:912.137 Pascagoula ons 1000 oe 
—— bd becoicectes Mibiesine: Senin Bones — + oy ae 7296441 | 37.4 || 7.308.958 | 37.5 || 4.912599 | 25.1 19317.9%8 
5| 1,003,727,304|389,423,27 1/334,943,944)349,400.61 1|339,072,273] 815,528,895 999,598,975 Ti ; 1,609.717 | 100.0 ; 609, 
eanapares sak Sie ta P —— 1,643,715 | 74.7 557,143 | 25.3 2.200.858 
Add 25 Mills! 25 38,336,453 27,217,135) 23,325,984) 42,227,604 Beaumont PARES 218, 95 2,080,258 90.5 L.--- : = 4 a 
Ro report 1918 "202. 813,842,688 16.640.406 372,726,595 857.756499 eee ae 36,071,027 54.9 22,278,624 39 7,390,432 1.2 65,740,083 
; f 1 
NOTE—*Agrees with totals of first Statement. - Pwo i from July "1 09363,692 | 526 |) 6.632634 | 321 || 29.010.164 | 15.3. || 189,007,490 
Birbeck re Mid fn re ey 
September 30, 1 on He same 5 tt 
September, 1819—Cut more than September, 1818... “2 $4,419,327 Feet, or 16.277, py jee 61,769,769 | 525 Hl 37.448.967 | 31.6 Il 18520738 | 157 1 117.739.474 
September, 1919—Shipments less than S , 1918... "77" 10/328,338 Feet, or 3.05% 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE AT THE CAPITAL 


Consider Vessel Load Lines in Relation to Lumber Cargoes — To Restrict Immigration of Agitators—Un- 
derpaid Experts Leave Forest Service—President Asks for Railroad Legislation 


BILL ESTABLISHES VESSEL LOAD LINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The House of Rep- 
resentatives last week passed without a division a 
bill unanimously reported by the committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries, authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of Commerce to establish load 
lines for cargo vessels with a view to promoting 
the safety of life and property at sea. The bill 
applies to the following vessels: 

{a) Cargo carrying vessels of 500 gross tons or over 
doading at any port or place within the United States 
or its possessions for a foreign voyage by sea. 

(b) Cargo carrying vessels of the United States of 
500 gross tons or over loading at any foreign port or 
place for a voyage by sea. 

(c) Other vessels loading at any port or place in the 
United States or its possessions, whenever, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of Commerce, the safety of 
such vessels and their crew requires the establishment 
of a legal load line. 

Wide powers are bestowed upon the Secretary 
of Commerce, since it is necessary to draft regula- 
tions which will be just and fair and at the same 
time prevent reckless overloading of ships for the 
purpose of increasing the profits of the owners at 
the risk of the lives of the crew. Overloading also 
is a heavy additional risk to the American or other 
marine insurance concerns. 

Penalties are provided for failure of the owner 
or master of a vessel to comply with the load line 
regulations when promulgated. After load line 
marks are placed on a vessel, in the event they are 
tampered with a still heavier fine is provided. 

The fact developed during debate that Great 
Britain, France, Germany and a few other maritime 
nations have load line laws. These laws differ. All 
of them are elastic, some too much so. 

Representative Joshua W. Alexander of Missouri, 
Democrat, formerly chairman of the committee, was 
in charge of the bill on the floor. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that about the time the European 
war broke out a plan was being evolved to bring all 
the maritime nations of the world together with a 
view to having a uniform load line law put into 
effect. This was upset by the war. Mr. Alexander 
said that it would come some time. Meanwhile, he 
strongly urged the importance of enacting this law, 
which will apply primarily to American ships, but 
also to foreign ships under certain conditions. 
Where foreign ships entering and leaving American 
ports have complied with load line regulations sub- 
stantially similar to ours they are exempt from 
complying with the proposed American law. 

Vessels of 500 tons or less in time will be brought 
under the regulations, but it is contemplated that 
the larger ships will first be required to comply 
with the law. 

Representative Cleary of New York suggested 
the advisability of exempting vessels loaded with 
lumber on the ground that they could not sink. He 
started a rather interesting debate. Mr. Alexander 
explained that the Secretary of Commerce is given 
wide discretion and that load lines would be fixed 
with regard to the cargo to be carried, the season 
of the year, whether the vessel was to operate in 
the North Atlantic or the South Atlantic ete. 
Then Mr. Alexander said: 

I think the records of the Coast Guard Service will 
show that most of the derelicts in the North Atlantic 
which menace navigation are water logged lumber 
vessels that have been overloaded ; that is, they are still 
floating and were not entirely submerged, but they were 
overloaded and have partially sunk and are floating 
around. They were not seaworthy, and in a storm were 
wrecked and the crew lost, if not rescued by some pass- 
ing ship. They are a menace to navigation. Not infre- 
quently have they caused the wreck of other vessels. 
And there is no reason why the crew on a lumber 
vessel should not be protected as well as the crew on 
any other vessel. 

Now, as the gentleman from New York says, this law 
is intended to protect the crews of ships. He is right. 
That is the purpose, and we should not lose sight of 
that purpose. Some captains and vessel owners are so 
greedy of gain that they overload their ships. Every 
additional ton carried means addiuional freight money, 
and they do not have the proper regard for human life. 
The purpose of this law is to provide by law how deeply 
a vessel may be loaded, having regard to the safety of 
the crew. 

Again, if this law were to apply to one class of ves- 
sels and not to another, the conscientious captain or 
owner who stands ready and willing to comply with 
the law, out of regard for his crew, would be prejudiced 
by the unscrupulous vessel owner who would load his 
vessel down beyond the: limit of safety in order to 
increase his profits. Hence this legislation has a two- 
fold purpose: First, the safety of the crew, and second, 
to prevent unfair competition, to proteet the upright 
vessel owners against the unscrupulous vessel owner. 

Mr. CLEARY: Of course, a vessel loaded with yellow 
pine or white pine, or any kind of pine or spruce, could 
not sink and could not endanger the life of the crew. 
You could not get any better life protector than a load 








of such logs. I was thinking that wherever it was 
seemingly unnecessary to establish regulations you 
only hinder trade instead of helping it by establishing 
them. Now, a boat loaded down with pig iron or any 
other substance of that kind goes down very quickly 
and is dangerous, and I admit that there are certain 
kinds of lumber, such as mahogany logs and logs of 
that character, which would readily sink; but as to 
spruce and pine lumber there would be no danger. I 
know that any kind of a boat loaded with such lumber 
is in no danger, either to the cargo or the crew. Accord- 
ing to the chairman’s remarks it might endanger others, 
Of course, that might be true in the instance of dere- 
licts, but there is no danger to the cargo or to the 
crew in a load of pine or spruce lumber, and in the 
case of anything to which you do not have to apply 
regulations you ought not to apply them, because it is 
bothersome and it brings about unnecessary trouble to 
the men who engage in that hazardous kind of business. 

General debate on the bill included a discussion 
of the advisability of voting a subsidary for ship 
owners in order that American vessels may compete 
on something like equal terms with those of foreign 
register. Chairman Greene of the committee said 
that in the event it is found necessary to provide 
a subsidy in some form in order to make it possible 
for ships of American register to compete in the 
world’s markets there will be no hesitancy in pass- 
ing such legislation. 

It was made clear by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans that Congress is determined to retain the 
advantage which has come to America thru the de- 
velopment of a great merchant marine which will 
make the Stars and Stripes a common sight in the 
ports of the world, as it was in the early days 
when sailing ships were the rule. 





TO CHECK INFLUX OF ALIEN REDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The passage by 
the House of Representatives of a bill virtually 
shutting off immigration for one year was designed 
as notice to all European nations that they will not 
be permitted to unload their agitators upon free 
America, which just now is reaping some of the 
fruits of a too open immigration policy. Inci- 
dentally, the bill does not strike at only the poor 
and illiterate immigrant. It strikes from the shoul- 
der at the college graduate who has been bitten by 
the bug of anarchy or Bolshevism and seeks to 
come here to preach his destructive doctrines. 

As soon as a stable government has been estab- 
lished in Russia with which the outside world can 
transact business, large numbers of Russian 
‘*Reds’’ will be deported. Already extreme radi- 
cals who have come here and failed to take out 
naturalization papers are being sent back to their 
native countries as ships become available. Many 
of the I. W. W. agitators are Russians and, unfor- 
tunately, they can not be deported, because there is 
no recognized government with which the United 
States can deal. 

Under the House bill, the passage of which was 
urged by the State Department, the Secretary of 
State is empowered to make a full investigation 
of the antecedents of any alien before he can enter 
the United States. 

The bill is made effective for only one year, but it 
is an open question whether the time will not be 
extended indefinitely when officials see how the 
measure works in practice. The State Department 
will codperate closely with the Department of Labor, 
which heretofore has handled immigration matters, 
in seeing that undesirable aliens do not get ashore in 
this country. 

It was pointed out during debate that desirable 
immigrants will not suffer great inconvenience on 
account of the law, and there is no disposition to 
turn away from our shores men and women who 
come here with an earnest desire to be good citizens 
and obey the laws of the land. 

The Senate is thoroly aroused over ‘‘Redism’’ in 
the United States and the House bill is sure to pass 
soon. The peace treaty, of course, is holding up 
many important measures. It may delay this bill 
somewhat, but some such legislation will be placed 
on the statute books in the near future. Congress 
also is considering other measures designed to curb 
the I. W. W. and other radical agitators in this 
country. 

After its investigation in the steel centers, the 
Senate subcommittee returned to Washington fully 
convinced that legislation is necessary requiring 
foreigners who are permitted to enter this country 
to learn the English language within a reasonable 
period and to be Americanized in other respects. In 
some instances more than one-half the steel workers 
were found to be foreigners who could not speak the 
English language and had to be examined thru in- 
terpreters. 


EXPERTS LEAVING FOREST SERVICE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—W. L. Hall, as- 
sistant forester, United States Forest Service, who 
has been actively engaged this year in promoting 
the new conservation program of Forester Graves 
thru the medium of conferences held in different 
sections of the country, will soon leave the Gov- 
ernment service. Mr. Hall has been in the service 
for the last twenty years. For years he has been 
talking about getting out, but first one thing and 
then another has developed in which he was greatly 
interested and which have held him in. 

Mr. Hall organized the work under which very 
considerable areas of land have been purchased in 
New England and in the southern Appalachian 
mountains and added to the national forests. He 
also has had a prominent part in other important 
activities of the Forest Service. For example, he 
was largely responsible for organizing the forest 
products work. 

The retirement of Mr. Hall serves to emphasize 
the fact that the Forest Service has lost and con- 
tinues to lose many of its best men. These men 
have remained in the work because of their inter- 
est in it and because it offered them an opportunity 
to do something that promised beneficial results in 
a constructive way. 

These men, experts in their line, many of whom 
started with nothing and spent a lot of money in 
acquiring technical education, now find that indi- 
rectly their salaries have been reduced anywhere 
from one-third to one-half. In other words, prices 
have mounted sky high and salaries have remained 
almost stationary. When a man with a family is 
offered an attractive position on the outside which 
pays him double what Uncle Sam allows he finds 
it difficult to stick to bis Forest Service job, no 
matter how greatly interested he may be in it, es- 
pecially when those higher up can give him no 
assurances that he may expect a reasonable in- 
crease in salary. The number of good men quitting 
the service is creating quite a problem for Col. 
Graves and his associates. 


DELAY IN VITAL LEGISLATION FEARED 


WasuinetTon, D. C., Oct. 20.—President Wilson 
has communicated to Congress from his sick bed 
his desire that before the present session adjourns 
general legislation be passed providing for the re- 
turn of the railroads so he will be able to free the 
roads by Dec. 31. The President’s communication 
was informal. Months ago he stated publicly that 
he planned to return the railroads to private con- 
trol at the end of the year. 

As the situation looks at present it is highly im- 
probable that Congress can agree on railroad legis- 
lation before the beginning of the regular session 
the first Monday in December. The President is 
eager that Congress do not recess or adjourn, but 
remain here and pass this legislation. If it can not 
be put thru both houses before the regular session 
begins, he is hopeful that it can be passed early in 
December. 

Many persons on Capitol Hill doubt that general 
railroad legislation can be passed before the first 
of the year even if Congress remains in continuous 
session. Meanwhile, Republican Leader Mondell 
advised the House today that he was hopeful that 
body would be ready to adjourn by Nov. 8. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce has not yet finished its draft of legisla- 
tion and will not be prepared to report a bill to the 
House for some time. A _ general railroad bill 
could be rushed thru the House under a special 
rule and sent to the Senate. 

Meanwhile, the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee has not yet given its approval to the bill 
drafted by its own subcommittee. This measure, 
known as the Cummins bill, was sent back to the 
subcommittee for further consideration following 
severe criticism of certain of its features, and the 
declaration of Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, that organized la- 
bor would ignore the bill if it became a law con- 
taining a provision prohibiting strikes by railroad 
employees. The railroad brotherhoods also de- 
clared emphatically they would not accept such a 
provision. 

Nevertheless, the bill as now completed by the 
subcommittee contains a modified provision prohibit- 
ing strikes and walkouts, and it is understood that 
an overwhelming majority of the committee favor 
some such provision. 

The labor provision in modified form reads as 
follows: 

It shall be unlawful for two or more persons, being 


officers, directors, managers, agents, attorneys or em- 
ployees of any carrier or carriers, subject to the Act 
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to Regulate Commerce, as amended, for the purpose of 
maintaining, :djusting or settling any dispute, demand 
or controvers), which, under the provisions of this act, 
can be submiticd for decision to the committee of wages 
and working conditions or to a regional board of ad- 
justment, to enter into any combination or agreement 
with the intent substantially to hinder, restrain or 
prevent the operation of trains or other facilities of 
transportation for the movement of commodities or 
persons in interstate commerce, or in pursuance of any 
such combination or agreement and with like purpose 
substantially to hinder, restrain or prevent the opera- 
tion of trains or ether facilities of transportation for 
the movement of commodities or persons in interstate 
commerce ; and, upon conviction, any such persons shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 or by impris- 
onment not exceeding six months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment ; provided, that nothing herein shall 
be taken to deny to any individual the right to quit his 
employment for any reason. 

Whoever knowirgly and with like intent shall aid, 
abet, counsel, command, induce or procure the commis- 
sion or performance of any act made unlawful in the 
last preceding section hereof shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


The amended bill proposes to change the basis of 
rate making. While existing law provides for a 
conimodity base, the bill would fix rates with rela- 
tion to the value of the property transported, and 
would allow a profit of 514 percent to the carriers. 

The aterstate Commerce Commission would as- 
certain the value of the property and make rates 
on the basis of value. It will be readily seen that 
numerous features of the bill are likely to cause 
prolonged debate. The House committee, incident- 
ally, appears to be working independently and the 
bill which it is preparing is different in essential 
points from the Cummins measure. 

How a bill can be sent to the President for his 
approval without prolonged delay is difficult to see. 





AMENDMENTS TO $10 STORAGE RULE 


WASHINGTON, D.‘ . Oct. 20.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration tariff uxing a storage charge of $10 
a day in addition to :egular demurrage on carloads 
of jumber held for reconsignment after the expira- 
tion of forty-eight hours, became effective today. 
As put into effect, the tariff is in the nature of a 
substitute for the one originally filed, having been 
amended to exempt import aud export shipments, 
and to make it clear that forest products generally 
are covered as well as lumber. In other words, it 
applies on carload shipments of ‘‘lumber, shingles, 
poles, piling, mine timber, box, barrel or crate ma- 
terial and forest products not further finished than 
sawn or dressed and on all forest products on which 
the lumber rates apply.’’ 

While many individual wholesalers have sent in 
vigorous protests, alleging that the order would 
eliminate all transit cars and play havoe with the 
trade, officials of the Railroad Administration, hav- 
ing in mind only the critical traffie situation, have 
stood their ground and let the tariff go into effect. 

One criticism of the tariff on the part of whole- 
salers has been that it discriminates against cars 
held for reconsignment and in fevor of cars held 
in yards for loading or unloading. Just to show 
that they are willing to have this discrimination re- 
moved, L. L. Barth, on behalf of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association and as a member 
of the transit car committee, has let it be known 
that the retailers are perfectly willing to have the 
same charges assessed against cars held for loading 
or for unloading. As a matter of fact the seventy 
special terminal committees appointed to promote 
freight car efficiency are expected to look after this 


very thing. Not only will they see that sawmills 
do not hold cars unnecessarily for loading, but 
that wholesale and retail yards do not detain thein 


unduly when they arrive at destinations. The 
same rule will be followed with regard to all other 
earload freight. 

With a view to insuring the movement of the 
grain crop Director General Hines has issued spe- 
cial instructions to regional ‘directors to take care 
of all grain that ean be permitted, giving it prefer- 
ence over ail other commodities. This order is apt 
to further increase the hardships under which the 
lumber and other industries are laboring on ac- 
count of present and prospective car shortage. Offi- 
cials feel it is vitally necessary that the grain be 
moved as promptly as possible in order to insure 
its adequate distribution before severe weather sets 
in. 


Hope is expressed here that wholesalers and 
others who feel that the $10 storage charge on lum- 
ber after forty-eight hours will work an undue 
hardship will find in actual practice that it does 
not have this result. Inasmuch as the average 
detention of cars held for reconsignment runs only 
a little over the forty-eight-hour period, the ex- 
pectation is that the order will merely have the 
effect of accelerating the movement. It will make 
prohibitive the holding of lumber indefinitely and 
will put a stop to this practice altho it applies to 
only a relatively small number of cars. 

No objection whatever was advanced to the 
amendment to the original tariff exempting import 


and export traffic and making it clear that the $10 
charge will be applied to carload shipments of all 
forest products except import and export traffic. It 
is not anticipated that there will be any movement 
of import traffic under this exemption. However, if 
some enterprising shippers across the Canadian bor- 
der should conceive the idea of shipping a flock of 
transit cars into this country steps would be taken 
to handle that situation. The exemption of export 
traffic is in line with the general treatment of ship- 
ments of all commodities for export. It is recog- 
nized that good grounds exist for making this ex- 
emption, certainly from time to time if not gen- 
erally. 





CONGRESS CONSIDERS BIG STRIKES 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 21—John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers‘ Union, 
altho certain that industrial paralysis will follow 
should a strike be called Nov. 1, shows no dis- 
position to yield any of the demands of the 
workers, which include a 6-hour day and a 60 
percent increase in wages. He and his asso- 
ciates insist that granting the demands would 
not increase the price of coal to consumers pro- 
vided coal operators stop profiteering, but the 
National Coal Association declares that the re- 
sult would be an increase of approximately a 
billion dollars a year in the cost of bituminous 
fuel. Mr. Lewis even claims that more coal 
would be produced because the men would work 
the full six days each week, but it would seem 
that men who can now earn enough in a day or 
two to enable them to lay off the remainder of 
the week would with a 60 percent increase in 
wages be well able to continue the same prac- 
tice. Mr. Lewis certainly has no authority to 
compel a union man to work if he is not inclined 
to. 

It remains to be seen how generally the men 
will walk out to enforce their demands, but it 
is certain that a considerable portion of the 
workers will strike. If a strike pulled half the 
workers out of the mines on the eve of severe 
weather it would be a most serious threat to in- 
dustry and to the country in general. 

Mr. Lewis takes the position that the present 
working agreement with operators ceased to be 
effective since the war is over while the oper- 
ators insist that the agreement is effective until 
next March unless peace is formally declared 
meanwhile. Secretary of Labor Wilson made 
strenuous efforts to reach an agreement but the 
deadlock was as tight as ever. _ Representatives 
of the operators tonight see the possibility of 
agreement when discussions are resumed. 

High officials of the Government are seriously 
considering the advisability of exercising the 
Government’s war powers and taking over all 
mine properties. The Senate today discussed the 
strike, Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
voicing a warning that American industry was 
threatened with calamity while Senator Knox of 
Pennsylvania was of the opinion that legisla- 
tion making it a crime to foment a coal strike 
would be held constitutional. 

Senators, representatives and officials are still 
discussing with no little amazement the testi- 
mony of Jacob Margolis, I. W. W. attorney, of 
Pittsburgh, before the Senate steel investiga- 
tion committee. He discussed with apparent 
frankness the plans of the ‘‘Reds’’ to promote 
revolution and thru his story ran the name of 
William Z. Foster, secretary-treasurer of the 
strikers’ committee. Margolis declared that he 
coéperated with Foster in connection with the 
steel strike, organizing some of the extreme radi- 
eals. He said he sought a state of society in 
which government is unnecessary and his theory 
of nonresistance greatly interested senators. 
Many congressmen are convinced that one con- 
trolling influence is largely responsible for the 
steel strike, the threatened coal strike and the 
strike of New York longshoremen and that the 
object i. to overthrow industrialism and eventu- 
ally government itself. Altho Margolis insisted 
that extreme radicals had nothing to do with the 
coal strike they are believed to be primarily re- 
sponsible for it, and that they are responsible 
for the wholly unauthorized longshoremen’s 
strike is well understood. 





DOMINION FOREST RANGERS MEET 


New WESTMINSTER, B. C., Oct. 20.—Despite 
the fact that this summer was an unusually dry 
one, and that as a result there was an unusual 
number of forest fires, the loss of merchantable 
timber in this section of the railway belt was 
comparatively low. The cost of fire fighting 
was higher than in wetter seasons. A number 
of fires were of incendiary origin. These were 
the outstanding facts in a review of the 1919 
season made at the annual fall meeting of the 
Dominion forest fire rangers, which was held a 


few days ago in the city hall, the meeting being 
presided over by D. Roy Cameron, district in- 
spector of forest reserves, E. Walmsley, of the 
Crown timber office, being secretary. 

A number of valuable suggestions were put 
forward and were noted by the district in- 
spector. From the remarks of the rangers it was 
evident that a number of fires this season were 
of incendiary origin. Chief Ranger Selkirk 
complimented his assistants on their service as 
a whole, altho somewhat critical of the methods 
employed in one or two cases. However, his 
address was taken in good part and accepted as 
evidence of his own untiring interest. 

He stated that altho a large area had been 
burned over, this was comprised principally of 
slashing on logged over lands, the loss of mer- 
chantable timber being comparatively slight. 
District Inspector Cameron complimented the 
chief ranger and his assistants on the very small 
loss of timber. 

The question of either an increase in salary 
or a monthly allowance for the upkeep of horses 
and patrol boats, which the department requires 
the rangers to provide, was brought up. Secre- 
tary Walmsley quoted figures relating to the ex- 
penses incurred for fire fighting as compared 
with previous years, which made it clear that 
the season now closed entailed considerable de- 
mands on the finances of the department. How- 
ever, he added that it would be poor policy to 
allow timber to be burned as a means of avoid- 
ing the expenditure of a few dollars. 





REVIEW OF THE WEST COAST SITUATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 18.—Among fir wholesalers 
there is more or less consternation on account of 
the order of the Railroad Administration, effective 
Oct. 20, providing penalties for detention of equip- 
ment. In some quarters it is believed that the severe 
obstacles placed in the way of track storage will 
practically eliminate the transit business in lumber, 
altho there are wholesalers who will be keen to play 
with that kind of fire. 

The $10 daily storage charge was the main sub- 
ject of discussion at this week’s meeting of Seattle 
wholesalers, at which J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., presided. There was a thoro 
analysis and explanation of what had been done, 
and of the effect on trade conditions. The concen- 
sus was that orders and business generally had 
slowed down and probably would continue to be 
slow for thirty days or more. 

But on the whole the fir industry is buoyant and 
optimistic. The situation, as summarized on the 
excellent authority of Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas 
Lumber Co., is that orders are coming in as fast as 
they can be taken care of, with the market well 
above discount No. 6 for both uppers and common. 
It may appear at this writing that logs are a little 
soft; but the prediction is made that the market on 
logs will not go off very much and that it will not 
stay off for a very long time. It is true that the 
volume of orders has been cut down and that lum- 
ber is beginning to pile up. 

The wholesalers look for a good yard trade before 
the beginning of the year. They are reminding the 
trade that in 1918 the line yards held off and went 
into the spring without lumber—and discovered 
that the situation in that respect was disastrous. 
Already there has been an influx of line yard buy- 
ers who are looking the field over, evidently deter- 
mined that the experience of last spring will not be 
repeated in 1920. Since the fall buying is over and 
the present time is a little early for placing new 
business, the situation is not at all surprising; it is, 
in fact, typical of between seasons. The statement 
is made that if large buyers hold off until late in 
the year they will find a much poorer assortment of 
stocks than a year ago, for it is a fact that the 
mills, no matter how fast they run or how light 
trade may be, can not possibly build stocks up to 
normal before Jan. 1. 

Actual production for the week ended Oct. 11, 
124 mills reporting, is 83,826,012 feet, or only 5.43 
percent below normal. The record almost parallels 
that of the previous week, when actual production 
was only 1.88 percent below normal. The order 
tube, at 42.04 percent below actual production, is 
below that of any previous week. The number of 
unshipped cars is reduced by 528, showing an im- 
provement. 





ScHEDULES and other supplies for taking the 
fourteenth decennial census of the United States 
are now being distributed by the bureau of the 


census, Washington, D. C., to the 85,000 enumera- 
tors who will.canvass the entire country during 
January, 1920. The supplies are shipped in wooden 


packing boxes, 8,000 of which have been provided 
for this purpose. The boxes are returned to Wash- 
ington as soon as emptied, and used repeatedly for 
the above purpose. Finally they will be used, when 
the enumeration is completed, for shipping the 
schedules from each district to Washington for 
tabulation. 
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TRISTATE FORESTRY CONFERENCE MEETS 


Conservation of Nation’s Timber Resources Is Theme of Addresses by Experts—Fire Protection, Reforestation, 
Conservative Logging and Farm Forestry Are Advocated 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 22.—The ‘Tristate 
Forestry Conference opened here at the Claypool 
Hotel this morning with Ohio reported ‘‘A. W. O. 
L.,’’ but with the excellent excuse that trains from 
there were several hours late. Charles Lathrop 
Pack, president of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, was to have presided, but a serious cold 
kept him at home, and Governors Cox of Ohio and 
Lowden of Illinois were also among the missing. 
Gov. James P. Goodrich of Indiana was present, 
however, not merely to deliver a perfunctory ad- 
dress of welcome, but to discuss with deep insight 
the continued importance of forestry to his State, 
at one time the leading State in hardwood pro- 
duction. 


The proportion of lands now not suitable to other 
use, and their proportionate present utilization in 
growing trees, were reported in short papers by the 
three State foresters, Edmund Secrest of Ohio, R. 
B. Miller of Illinois, and Charles C. Deam of In- 
diana. This ended the morning session, which was 
rather late in opening. 

At the afternoon session a short paper was read 
from B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, discussing the 
lumberman’s attitude toward forestry. 


Chief of Forest Service Speaks 


The convention next listened with interest to a 
comprehensive discussion of the timber supply of 
the United States, and particularly of the three 
States represented in the meeting, and the rela- 
tion of scientific forestry thereto, by Lt. Col. 
Henry 8. Graves, chief forester of the United 
States Forest Service. He said that the situation 
with regard to hardwood supplies exceeded in seri- 
ousness that with regard to softwoods, there being 
a much greater reserve supply remaining of the 
latter than of the former. The three States unit- 
ing in this conference are in the hardwood belt of 
the country, and also constitute its most impor- 
tant center of manufacturing industries using hard- 
woods extensively, such as makers of vehicles, fur- 
niture, railroad cars, tools, planing mill products 
ete. He said that about one-third of the total 
capital invested in the wood manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country, and about the same propor- 
tion of the wage earners employed therein, are 
found in this section, which uses 5% billion feet 
of lumber a year, or about one-fourth of the aggre- 
gate consumed in the United States for such enter- 
prises. Col. Graves continued: 


Twenty years ago Indiana led all the States in the 
uantity of hardwood lumber cut. At that time the 
state produced more lumber than it used. Since then 
the forests have been rapidly cut away to supply the 

industries and to make way for agriculture, so that 
the annual cut is now only about a quarter of what 
it was then. 

About half of the wood material used by the Indiana 
industries comes from species native to the State but 
about two-thirds of this hardwood material is im- 
ported from other States. As long ago as 1911 only 
about 20 percent of the walnut used in Indiana came 
from its own forests; about a quarter of the yellow 
poplar and hickory, a third of the basswood, 40 percent 
of the hard maple and 43 percent of the oak. The 
showing today would be still more unfavorable. 

In Illinois the wood-using industries use about 1% 
billion feet of lumber, of which about one-third is hard- 
wood of species native to the State. The industries, 
however, have to import over 90 percent of this hard- 
wood material. Ohio is somewhat better off than IIli- 
nois, being able to produce about a quarter of the 
hardwoods used in her wood manufacturing industries. 


Dependence on Other States 


But this constitutes only one phase of the problem. 
These States are within the hardwood belt of the coun- 
try. Their production of softwoods is and always was 
relatively small. For general construction lumber 
these States must look to other sources of supply. 
And here we have a demand not only from the wood 
manufacturing industries but also from all other con- 
sumers who use lumber for various general purposes, 
including the great number of shippers who need ma- 
terial for boxes, crates and other containers. 

Among the consumers of lumber, too, are represen- 
tatives of the greatest wood consuming group in the 
country—the farmers. Tho the farms in the central 
States have better and more adequate buildings than 
many other regions, nevertheless the needs for build- 
ing material now and in the future of the farmers in 
Indiana, Illinois and Ohio must be borne in mind in 
considering either a local or a national policy of for- 


estry. 

The quantities of original hardwood growth in the 
Appalachians, the Ozarks and southern valleys are 
less than popularly supposed. Most of the bodies of 
timber suited to major lumber operations are already 
ng and the majority of operators say that they 
ave not more than ten to fifteen years supply ahead. 
Estimates of the available supplies of old timber show 
that most of our better grades of first growth poplar, 
basswood, ash and walnut will last but fifteen to 
twenty years, and of oak but little longer. 


Forestry Is Solution of the Problem 


Col. Graves then said that the solution of the 
problems of future timber supplies consists in stop- 








ping the destruction by fire an dother agencies; 
using methods that make possible natural reproduc- 
tion after logging; and reforesting lands that have 
been made economic wastes. He proceeded to out- 
line a national forest policy, the essential features 
of which will be found in an article entitled ‘‘A 
Policy of Forestry for the Nation,’’ written by 
him, which appeared on page 50 of the Oct. 11 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Speaking of 
fire prevention he said that the cost of such pro- 
tection should be shared about equally between the 
public and the owner of the land, and that at pres- 
ent assistance by the States and the efforts of pri- 
vate owners alike are inadequate. The Federal 
Government, in his opinion, should grant far greater 
aid than it now does, and such aid should be con- 
tingent upon each participating State inaugurating 
and carrying out an efficient joint system of pre- 
vention in conjunction with the owners. 


Responsibility of Private Owners 


Upon the main subject of conservation of our 
timber resources Col. Graves said that the problem 
of forestry requires action by both the public and 
private owners. The public should assume a much 
larger share than now, both in acquiring and man- 
aging larger areas of publicly owned forests and 
in aiding private owners to protect their lands and 
secure forest replacement. ‘‘The entire burden of 
forestry,’’ he continued, ‘‘should not, however, be 
assumed by the public. Private proprietorship of 
land carries with it certain definite responsibilities 
that owners can not escape. They have the duty to 
handle their lands in a way not to injure others 
or the general public. The turning of forest lands 
into a waste area as is now being done on a very 
extensive scalé is a very great injury to the public. 
These destructive practices can be condoned only 
on the ground that the public has complacently per- 
mitted them and has not furnished the aid and 
direction that are needed in getting constructive 
measures of a practical character into actual prac- 
tice.?? 


Federal and State Codperation 


J. G. Peters, chief of State codperation, United 
States Forest Service, next addressed the con- 
ference, his subject being ‘‘Coéperation Be- 
tween Federal Government and States.’’ He 
said that the progress of any forestry program 
depended upon the degree of codperation be- 
tween the private owner, the State and the Fed- 
eral Government, and designated the most im- 
portant lines of codperative effort as: -Acquisi- 
tion of publie forests; protection against forest 
fires; reforestation of denuded lands; conserva- 
tive cutting; and farm forestry. He emphasized 
the importance to any forestry program of the 
acquisition by the public of lands unsuited for 
agriculture or settlement, and said the area of 
such lands now in public ownership should be 
doubled, which he estimated would involve ex- 
penditure of at least three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. He urged the speeding up of appropri- 
ations by Congress and the State legislatures, 
and at the same time the devising of a plan by 
which the Federal Government can aid the States 
in acquiring such lands within their borders. 

‘*Fire protection,’’ said Mr. Peters, ‘‘is funda- 
mental, Adequate protection will solve a large 
part of our forest problems.’’ He urged effec- 
tive codperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, and described the workings 
of the Weeks act, passed in 1911, under which 
approximately fifteen million acres, in twenty- 
four States, now receive codperative protection, 
the Federal appropriation amounting to $100,000, 
while the States expend about $650,000 and the 
private owners approximately a like amount. 

Hand in hand with fire protection should go 
the reforestation of denuded lands, said Mr. 
Peters. He also urged the importance of farm 
forestry, particularly in the region represented 
in the conference. ‘‘This,’’ said he, ‘‘affords 
opportunity for the use of much otherwise idle 
land. The farm forest is the source of much 
wood for such use as fuel, fence material and 
rough building stock; it affords a windbreak for 
crops and shade for live stock, helps to check 
erosion, and brings in revenue from the sale of 
wood products.’’ 

A half hour or so was then devoted to general dis- 
cussion, much of it in the form of questions to be 
answered by Lt.-Col. Graves or Mr. Peters, and 
largely related to the question of whether State 
wood-using industries are likely to be hampered 
seriously for lack of raw material. It was reported 


that an effort to have a fairly adequate survey of 
timber resources in the forthcoming census had thus 
far failed of realization. 


Lumbermen will have first place at the banquet 
tonight thru an address to be delivered by Dr. Wil- 
son Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, on ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic Aspect of State Forests.’’ 





A SHORT CUT IN FIGURING INTEREST 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20.—For the lumberman 
who has the task of figuring interest, H. R. Asman, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, has fig- 
ured a short cut that should prove of interest and 
value. Mr. Asman is an expert mathematician and 
he thus demonstrates for readers of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN the 360-day 12 percent interest 
method: 

An Explanation of the Method 


This method is unquestionably the simplest and most 
accurate, because founded on the automatic principle 
that the interest on any amount at 12 percent for 
thirty days is that amount expressed in cents. When 
so expressed a moving of the decimal point either way 
automatically produces the interest—if one place to the 
ee for 3 days, or if one place to the right, for 300 
days ete. 

Bank discounts are, by the law of custom, universally 
based on a 3860-day year, whereas legal interest is 
based on a 865-day year. The latter is 1.37 percent 
less than the former, which difference is a clear gain 
to the banking business. 


EXAMPLES 


What is the interest on $946.78 for 35 days at 12 
percent? 


OPERATION 

Per- 

cent- 

Days age 

9.4678 = 30 12 
9467 = 3 12 
3156 =— 1 12 
3156 = 1 12 


360-daybasis 11.0457 = 35 12 
(Having found the interest at 12 percent, all other 
rates are quickly obtained.) 
For 365-day basis deduct 1.37 percent, thus : 
Cents Percentage 








110457 = ‘ 
0386819 = 0.333 
0038682 = 0,033 
.003682 = 0.033 
-000368 = 0.003 
151326 = 1.369 
Hence $11.0457 on 360-day basis 
Less 1513 (1.37 percent) 


$10.8944 = 365-day basis @ 12 percent 
EXAMPLE 
What is the interest on $444.44 @ 5% percent from 
— 1919, to March 4, 1920 (157 days), 365-day 
yasis ? 


OPERATION 
Per- 
cent- 
Days age 
4.4444 = ; 12 
1T.701T m= 120 12 
8888 = 6 12 
1481 = 1 12 
[Divide by 12, or 4 and 8.] 4)23.2590 — 157 12 
8) 5.8148 
[Divide by 2 to get .%4 per- 2) 1.93888 — 157 1 
cent, and multiply by 11 a 
to get 5% percent.] 9.692 
.969 
360-day year 10.661 = 157 5% 


For 365-day basis, deduct 1.37 percent, thus: 
Cents Percentage 
10661 = 1.000 
03554 = 
00355 = 
000385 = 


14605 = 


$10.661 on 360-day basis 
-146 (1.37 percent) 


$10.515 365-day basis @ 5% percent 


Hence 
Less 





A DRIVE against- loafing on the job was recently 
inaugurated by the Mobile Ship Building Co., 
Mobile, Ala., forty-eight work dodgers being 
caught red-handed the first week. Seven of the 
most flagrant offenders, who had been previously 
warned without result, were given their time, and 
the others cautioned that repetition of the offense 
would mean pink tickets ‘‘toot sweet.’’ The 
company purposes making beating the whistle and 
other forms of slacking unpopular in the ‘‘ Moshi- 
co’’ yards. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Oct. 30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Quarterly meeting. 

Oct. 30-31—Nov. 1— Appalachian Logging Congress 
Knoxville, Tenn. Fall meeting. 

Oct. 31—District No. 9, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serv- 
ice Association, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 81—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber As- 

sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, Wis. Fall meeting. 

Nov. 4—Louisville Hardwood Club, Seelbach Hotel 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 10-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New Orleans, La. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 11-18—Southern Logging Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 13—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston, 
8. C. Monthly meeting. 

Nov, 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 19—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Open Competition Plan meeting, South- 
western District, Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La, 

Nov. 19—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La. Monthly meeting. 

Nov. 28—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 
ham, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. ‘ 

Dec. 9—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual, 

Decs. 13—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 
Dec, 16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual 

meeting. 

Dec. 18—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 

Jan. 183—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual, 

Jan. 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 19-22—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 19-22—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 





BIRMINGHAM WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 20.—While plans have 
not yet been formulated, announcement has been 
made that the annual convention of the Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club of Birmingham will be held on 
Nov. 28. 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS SEMIANNUAL 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 20.—Official call has 
been made for the semiannual meeting of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association which will 
convene at the new Mason Hotel, here, Nov. 19. 
President Frederic Wilbert advises that— 

Because of the very unusual conditions now prevail- 
ing and resulting from the war, I feel that the date of 
this meeting is very opportune and that it will bring 
together all of our members for the purpose of thoroly 
discussing cypress conditions. All members should 
make a memorandum of the date and plan to be present. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD QUARTERLY 


OsHKOosSH, WiIs., Oct. 20.—Secretary O. T. Swan, 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has sent out announcement that 
the quarterly meeting of the organization will be 
held at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, on Oct. 30. 
It will be a meeting primarily to discuss association 
business and among the topics that will come up 
are labor conditions, market reports and the treas- 
ury department questionnaire. The bureau of 
grades and the board of directors will meet Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 30, at the Pfister, while the bureau 
of statistics will meet on Oct. 29 at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club. 

On Friday, Oct. 31, at the Pfister Hotel, ail timber 
owning taxpayers are invited to attend a discussion 
of the forestry questionnaire, whether members of 
the association or not. It is suggested that the 
bookkeepers or other employees of the various com- 
panies that have to do most with the questionnaire 
attend the sessions. 


DATE FOR ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ANNUAL 


St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 20.—Secretary H. R. Asman, 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, an- 
nounces that the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion for the election of officers and for the trans- 
action of business incidental to the close of the 
fiscal year will be held on the evening of Dec. 9 at 
the Hotel Statler. 


PA 


ALLUVIAL LAND MEN’S ANNUAL MEET 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 21.—The Southern Allu- 
vial Land Association will hold its annual at the 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Thursday, Dec. 18, or the 
day following adjournment of the annual of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
This date has been selected in order that those who 
are affiliated with the latter association may at- 
tend without having to make an additional trip to 
Memphis. 

While no definite program has been prepared it 
may be announced that Gov. Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois will deliver the principal address, provided 


he is able to be present at that time. He is a large 
owner of lands in the southern alluvial area and is 
a great believer in their value and fertility. 





COAST SHIPPERS SET DATE 
SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 18.—Roy A. Dailey, sec- 
retary-manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, has advised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
the annual meeting and election of officers will be 
held in Seattle, Jan. 16, 1920. 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 20.—Plans are progress- 
ing rapidly for the annual convention of the Appa- 
lachian Logging Congress to be held here Oct. 30, 
31 and Nov. 1. The first morning will be devoted 
to registration of members and in the afternoon 
of that day the regular routine business of the as- 
sociation will be taken up and a number of inter- 
esting papers pertaining to the logging industry 
will be read by several of the members. In the 
evening the congress will be guests of the Knox- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club at a theater party. The 
Friday session will be devoted to further business, 
reading of papers and discussions, and in the even- 
ing the annual banquet will be held at Whittle 
Springs Hotel. At the Saturday morning session 
the annual election of officers will be held. The 
— will be devoted to golf and other recrea- 
ion. 








MEMPHIS CLUB ANNUAL DATE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 20.—The annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis will be held 
Dec. 13 at the Chamber of Commerce Building, at 
which time the annual election will take place. 


FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 


New York, Oct. 22.—Secretary O. K. Davis, of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, this city, has 
made considerable progress in the plans for the 
program for the seventh annual convention to be 
held in San Francisco May 15 to 20, 1920, stating 
that one of the features will be a conference of 
American foreign traders who have representatives 
abroad, who are asked now to time their visits to 
this country so that they may be able to take ad- 
vantage of this convention and the wonderful op- 
portunities it offers. Three special steamers for 





the accommodation of delegates from abroad will be 
chartered for the ports on the Pacific Ocean while 
another will start from New York going to San 
Francisco by way of the Panama Canal. Those de- 
siring further information are requested to write to 
Secretary Davis at 1 Hanover Square, New York 


City. » 


OHIO RETAIL CONVENTION PLANS 

DayTON, OnI0, Oct. 22.—Jan. 19, 20, 21 and 22 
have been fixed as tentative dates for holding the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers in this city. 

Plans for the entertainment of the members were 
made this week at a dinner for Dayton lumbermen 
given at the Gibbons Hotel, when it was declared 
nothing would be left undone to make the meeting 
the most interesting and instructive of any ever 
held by the association. J. Elam Artz, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, was delegated to appoint a 
general committee of five, each member of which 
will be chairman of a subsidiary committee to have 
charge of the details of the convention arrange- 
ments. 

It is expected that two thousand delegates from 
local associations thruout the State will be in 
attendance. This number attended the meeting in 
Cincinnati last year and local lumber dealers say 
that fully this number can be expected at the 
January meeting, because of unusual conditions 
which exist in the trade. 

The Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, one of the large organizations of 
lumber salesmen in the United States, will hold its 
meeting at the same time. The association numbers 
between six hundred and seven hundred members. 

In conjunction with the other activities of the 
convention, the local committee may invite lumber 
dealers from all parts of the United States to meet 
here for a national conference. Invitations will be 
sent to about seventy presidents and secretaries of 
lumber dealers’ organizations thruout the country. 
The conference, it is said, will have to do with the 
relations existing between them, and lumber re- 
tailers will tell each other how their interests can 
be coérdinated for mutual advantage. 

Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, secretary of 
the State association, attended the meeting of the 
local association members and is taking a leading 
part in formulating plans for the State gathering. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 23.—The fall meeting of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held in the Hotel Statler here today was un- 
usually well attended, the meeting of the associa- 
tion proceeding with that smoothness and precision 
which is a mark of the careful planning of Secre- 
tary J. C. Knox. Vice President O. L. Larson, of 
Manistee, presided during the morning session. 

The meeting opened earlier than is customary 
and the business of the association was rushed thru 
in order that the members could confer with Treas- 
ury Department officials at the Hotel Statler 
regarding the filling out of the forest questionnaire. 
The market conditions committee met on Wednesday 
and went over stock conditions carefully. The sur- 
vey disclosed that the manufacturers are woefully 
short of unsold stock and there seems little hope 
of rectifying the condition. 


The Secretary’s Report 


In his brief, tho comprehensive report, Secretary 
J. C.. Knox pointed out the confusing conditions 
under which lumbermen are now operating and the 
care needed in studying out the necessary moves. 
Regarding lumber stocks he said: 


Our quarterly stock report of Oct. 1, which con- 
tains the figures of every member of the association 
manufacturing, shows 33,000,000 feet of hardwoods 
and 31,000,000 feet of hemlock less on hand, sold and 
unsold, than one year ago; and the shipments of all 
kinds of lumber for September exceeded the produc- 
tion by 15,000,000 feet, so from a stock standpoint the 
situation was never in better condition. The reduced 
production caused by reduction in stumpage area and 
lack of labor, both in the woods and in the mills, 
explains the small stocks of lumber available in the 
hands of the manufacturers. 

The inquiries and demands for hardwood, hardwood 
flooring, hemlock, lumber and lath, exceed ———' 
ever experienced by the Michigan manufacturers, an 
the supply is limited, especially as to dry stocks, 
many shipments of hardwoods being made green from 
the saw. In some localities shipping conditions are 
the worst in the history of the industry. There is a 
very limited car supply and at some points the men 
who do loading are out digging potatoes at a rate per 
bushel that nets them something like $8 a day, They 
will no doubt drift back to the lumber yards after 
the potato digging season is over, but at present they 
are a negligible quantity. 


The excellent financial condition of the association 
was pointed out. Because the amount appropriated 
in anticipation of the needs of the Northern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau, the affairs of which have 
been closed up, it was not necessary to levy the 
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usual Oct. 1 assessment, as the amount on hand 
will be ample to carry the association well into the 
first quarter of 1920.. Secretary Knox then went 
into some detail in urging that the lumber question- 
naire be carefully filled out and invited all inter- 
ested lumbermen to sit in with the association at 
its discussion of this important subject. 

The report of the treasurer, which was read by 
Secretary Knox, showed the association finances 
to be in excellent condition. J. Lee Morford 
presented a forest fire report which conveyed the 
pleasing information that the danger from fires 
is over for 1919. This season has been the worst 
since 1907 or 1908. Revised figures show a 
smaller loss than given by the July report and 
considering the long drouth losses have not been 
unreasonable. Many of the fires this year were 
caused by carelessness of berry pickers and steps 
were urged to remedy this situation next year. 

Chairman W. N. Wrape, in presenting the re- 
port of the market conditions committee, pointed 
out the exceptionally strong position of pro- 
ducers and that the market is in an unusually 
satisfactory condition. The demand for hard- 
wood is very keen. Present unsold stocks of No. 
2 and better hardwoods in manufacturers’ hands 
amount to little more than 17,000,000 feet or 
less than thirty days’ production. There is a 
normal stock of No. 3 hardwoods on hand. The 
unsold hemlock on hand totals slightly more than 
27,000,000 feet. Lath demand is steadily in- 
creasing while production decreases. During 
September over 15,000,000 feet more lumber was 
shipped than produced. Hard maple is in the 
strongest position ever reported. 

Following this report the consideration of the 
lumber questionnaire was taken up, due to a 
change in the program. The conference was 
held in the Hotel Statler. A brief history of 
events leading up to the compilation of the lum- 
ber questionnaire was given by Forest Valuation 
Engineer C. M. Stevens, who emphasized the 
desire of the Government to give the lumbermen 
a square deal. Where necessary particular tim- 
ber tax problems, if of sufficient importance, will 
be given special consideration. 

The balance of the day was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the questionnaire and answering ques- 
tions propounded by the timber owners. 
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REVIEW OF LUMBER ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Colorado Retailers in a “Get-Together”’ Meeting—Wholesalers of Toronto Hold First Session After Summer 
Recess—Notes of the Southern Pine Association 


COLORADOANS IN ‘‘GET-TOGETHER’’ 


Denver, CoLo., Oct. 20.—Retail lumber dealers 
from Greeley, Fort Collins, Loveland, Berthoud, 
Longmont, Boulder and other northern Colorado 
cities, met here last Saturday evening at the Adams 
Hotel in one of their regular ‘‘ get together’’ meet- 
ings, a number of which have been held at various 
cities each month for several months. Present day 
conditions were discussed and the greatest co- 
operation was exhibited by the twenty-eight dealers 
present. The main topic of the evening was the 
price situation and it was the consensus that lum- 
ber prices are not going to drop to any extent at 
present, tho it was thought that the peak has been 
reached. 

Another question that came up for considerable 
discussion had to do with the question of invoice. 
As the time for taking the invoice approaches, the 
dealers are wondering whether they shall use the 
present market prices or those of yesterday or to- 
morrow. It was believed that the fairest way to go 
about this matter is to take the yearly cost average 
and use that as the basis upon which to figure the 
invoice. 

Secretary R. D. Mundell, of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, who was in attendance 
at this meeting and who is credited with promul- 
gating the idea of holding sectional meetings de- 
clared that ‘‘the object of our sectional meetings is 
to bring the lumber dealers together and get them 
acquainted so that they may exchange ideas and 
talk over the present day problems that affect their 
business, as such proceedings aid the cause of sell- 
ing lumber.’’ 

D. C. Donovan, of Longmont, presided at this 
meeting and it was decided to form a permanent or- 
ganization, so far as the holding of future meetings 
goes. To that end O. D. Neill, of the Neill Lumber 
Co., Greeley, and John H. Cunningham, of the 
Cunningham Lumber & Supply Co., Loveland, were 
appointed a permanent committee to act until Jan. 
1, 1920, to see that proper committees are appointed 
to make the necessary arrangements. For the next 
meeting, Mr. Donovan and M. Lowenstein, the lat- 
ter of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., of Longmont, 
were appointed a committee on arrangement, while 
John Martin, of Windsor, and Walter Chambers, of 
Greeley, were appointed on the invitation committee. 

Next Saturday night a meeting will be held at 
Limon, which will be attended by dealers in that 
section of the State and by Secretary Mundell of 
the State association. Following that, the regular 
November meeting will be held Nov. 22, in Boulder. 
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TORONTO WHOLESALERS MEET 

ToRONTO, ONT., Oct. 20.—The Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Inc.), held its monthly meet- 
ing on Oct. 17, it being the first meeting after the 
summer recess and was largely attended. A. E. 
Clark, who occupied the chair, opened the meeting 
with a few remarks relating to the trade situation 
and to the importance of the work lying before 
the association in the immediate future. 

Brig.-Gen, A. D. McRae was the first speaker. He 
was a guest, having been in Toronto on a business 
visit. Lumbermen in all parts of Canada are in- 
timately acquainted with General McRae’s splen- 
did record, both as the head of the Canadian West- 
ern Lumber Co. and as one being connected with 
some of the most important purchasing and or- 
ganization work of the Canadian forces. 

After referring to a few matters relating to the 
war, Gen. McRae described conditions in British 
Columbia as they are today chiefly in connection 
with lumber industry. He stated that the lumber 
manufacturing business on the Coast presented 
many startling contrasts from that of five years ago. 
Practically the whole of the trouble facing them 
now was the outcome of labor conditions. While 
the general situation, on its face, appeared excel- 
lent, it was evident to the close observer that they 
were going to have considerable difficulty during 
the approaching winter. 

He declared that because of the high wages paid 
woods labor, coupled with the 8-hour day and the in- 
efficiency of the men, production had fallen off to 
about 50 percent of that formerly. Moreover, the 
men are not satisfied and are making greater de- 
mands. The Pacific coast mills, he said, were ‘‘up 
in the air’’ in regard to their future operations, but 
~ they realized it was to the best interests of all to 
care for their home trade and this they were doing 
as well as they could. Stocks on sticks now are ap- 
proximately 29,000,000 compared to 100,000,000 
feet at the beginning of the war and it appeared cer- 
tain that they would remain low for some time. 

A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General Lumber 








Co., Toronto, ‘who recently returned from Great 
Britain where he had conducted propaganda work 
on behalf of Ontario lumber manufacturers, also 
addressed the meeting, giving a very interesting de- 
scription of some of the conditions, both social and 
industrial which he found in England during his six 
monthis’ stay. Much that Mr. Manbert had to say 
has already been reported in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

John Pearson, representing the Navy League of 
Canada also addressed the meeting to urge the 
wholesale lumber dealers to take an active part in 
the forthcoming Navy League Campaign to raise 
funds for its various activities in Canada. At the 
close of his address, on the chairman’s suggestion, 
practically every member present promised that his 
firm would furnish at least one man to help in mak- 
ing up a wholesale lumber dealers’ team to take 
part in the campaign on Oct. 21, 22 and 23. 
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PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 20.—F. H. Farwell, of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., 
will attend the International Trade Conference in 
Atlantic City this week as the representative of the 
Southern Pine Association. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes of the associa- 
tion will attend the Chicago conference this week 
to be held under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation, between representatives of the affiiliated 
lumber associations and officials of the Forest Serv- 
ice. The Southern Pine Association’s delegation 
will also include George 8S. Gardiner, of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; Lamont Rowlands, 
of the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, Miss., 
and John L. Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


T. P. Johnson, the association’s research engineer, 
is in Cleveland, Ohio, this week, attending the 
convention of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. 

Messrs. Rhodes and Moore, who attended the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau’s meeting at Little 
Rock last week, report a largely attended, inter- 
ésting and successful session of that body. C. J. 
Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark., presided. Among the matters brought before 
the bureau was the proposal to organize a State 
land-owners’ association in Arkansas, to promote 
the development of idle lands. As owners of cut- 
over tracts, the Arkansas lumbermen are interested 
along with their confreres in other southern States, 
and plans for enlisting their codperation in organ- 
ization work were discussed. The organization 
campaign in Arkansas probably will be launched 
next after completion of the campaign in Missis- 
sippi, which began Oct. 1. 

A meeting of District No. 9, Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association, will be held at the 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 31 next. 
A. C. Long, jr., the district president, will present 
a report on the Memphis meeting. Secretary- 
manager Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association, 
will discuss the activities of his organization. Sec- 
retary J. Crow Taylor, of the Kentucky retailers’ 
association, will talk on ‘‘Changes in Lumber Mer- 
chandising Methods During the Past Twenty 
Years.’’ Secretary C. D. Root, of the Indiana 
retailers’ association is listed for an address on 
‘*How the Salesman Can Help the Retailer,’’ while 
L. R. Putman will speak on the subject of ‘‘Our 
Latest Advertising and Trade Extension.’’ Short 
talks will be delivered by salesmen, retailers, archi- 
tects, real estate dealers and others present. 
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MICHIGAN RETAILERS CONFER 


LANSING, MicH., Oct. 22.—A meeting of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held here today and about one hundred and fifty 
attended the sessions at the Hotel Downey and a 
luncheon at noon, President W. H. Barney, Albion, 
presided. Talks were given by James B. McAllis- 
ter, Grand Rapids, and A. C. Benson, Mansfield, 
Ohio. The latter spoke on fire prevention and insur- 
ance topics. A report of the Columbus meeting 
was given. Plans were made for the annual two 
days’ convention to be held next year, Feb. 3 and 4, 
in Detroit, and there were open discussions upon 
trade conditions and prospects and upon other mat- 
ters pertaining to the business. George W. Whip- 
ple, vice president of the Longstreet Lumber Co., 
Lansing, was in charge of local arrangements, be- 
ing chairman of the Lansing committee. 


WORK OF LANDOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


New Organs, La., Oct. 20.—Alex. P. Sullivan, 
formerly connected with the Southern Settlement 
& Development Organization and now serving as 
acting manager of the Mississippi Landowners’ 
Association, is in New Orleans today and reports 
that the organization work in Mississippi is mak- 
ing encouraging progress. He is at present assist- 
ing the temporary committee of the Mississippians, 
which is headed by H. E. Blakeslee of Gulfport, and 
announces that the following south Mississippi 
counties will be the first organized: Covington, 
Marion, Pearl River, Stone, Lamar, Jones, For- 
rest, Harrison, Jackson, George Jefferson Davis, 
Hancock, Greene, Perry and Wayne. 
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PRODUCERS OF CROSS TIES CONFER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—The conditions at pres- 
ent existing in relation to the sale and purchase 
of cross ties were thoroly discussed at the third 
meeting of the board of directors of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, which was 
held in the Old Colony Club rooms at the Planters 
Hotel yesterday. 

In anticipation of the many eventualities that 
might ensue in the process of the roads’ return 
to private ownership, and the conditions that might 
prevail thereafter, it was deemed imperative that 
President J. W. Fristoe be empowered, without 
further action by the board of directors, to appoint 
such committee or committees as he may deem nec- 
essary, to consider and take action on any matters 
relating to adjustment of the present centralized 
methods of cross tie purchases, specifications and 
inspection by the railroads, as may be incidental 
to the change from Government to private control. 
The committee or committees so appointed may 
meet and confer with the present Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the American Railroad Association, or 
other bodies as may be necessary to carry out their 
duties. 

A number of methods that might be used in the 
purchase of cross ties by the individual roads were 
also discussed, as was the matter of specifications. 
The president was advised as to the consensus 
of opinion of the Board or Directors as a whole 
and was instructed to use this expression of opinion 
in such manner as to best serve the interests of 
the association. 

‘¢The association is still confident that its high- 
est field of usefulness is not only rendering service 
to the tie producers, but also in determining what 
the majority of the railroads desire, and to serve 
the railroads along the lines as may be determined 
by the wishes of the majority,’’ said A. R. Fath- 
man, chairman of the publicity committee of the 
association. 
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DATE FOR INDIANA HARDWOOD ANNUAL 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 22.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, held here this afternoon, 
it was decided to hold the annual meeting of the 
organization here on Jan. 13, 1920. 





NEXT CINCINNATI MEETING DATE SET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 21.—Before he left for 
Memphis, Tenn., this evening at the conclusion of 
the conference of lumbermen with Carl M. Stevens, 
of the bureau of internal revenue, on the lumber 
questionnaire, F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, announced that the next Open Competition 
Plan meeting for eastern territory members of the 
association in Cincinnati will be held Nov. 11. 





WOOD'S DURABILITY AGAIN ILLUSTRATED 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 18.—Another remark- 
able instance of the durability of the red cedar 
single has come to light here with the reshingling 
of a house on a homestead five miles from Belling- 
ham. This house was shingled with hand split 
shakes more than 35 years ago when it was a coal 
miners’ shack in this city. It was removed by scow 
to the homestead now owned by Peter Clark, at 
Marietta, a shingle mill town, and has just been 
reshingled. The shakes showed signs of wear where 
exposed to the elements, but were still capable of 
shedding a heavy rain except in places where 
cracked, and where they were not exposed they were 
as sound as when manufactured. The timbers of 
the house, hewn by hand, are still staunch and look 
as tho they are good for a quarter of a century. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


NorFrouk, VA., Oct. 20.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Associatign 
was held here Oct. 17, at the Montigello Hotel, with 
a very large attendance, greatly dW to the interest 
in the forest industries questionnaire which was 
to be explained in the afternoon by internal revenue 
officials. The meeting was very interesting and 
many matters of importance were disposed of. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
D. O. Anderson, of Marion, 8. C. The first com- 
mitteé report was from A. R. Turnbull, of Nor- 
folk, chairman of the trade relations committee, on 
subject of mills selling direct to contractors. The 
committee recommended that no action be taken 
in this matter and its report was adopted. 


Changes in Grading Rules Adopted 


Thomas O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., as chair- 
man of the inspection committee, outlined the 
work done at the conference of mill inspectors held 
at the plant of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber 
Co., Money Point, Va., near Norfolk, Oct. 16, for 
the purpose of discussing grades, the necessity of 
revising rules etc. He stated that there had been 
some discussion as to the grading of Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strips rough. It was decided to allow the 
rule now in effect to stand with the addition that 
*“the best side of the board will be the face side.’’ 
The committee also suggested a rule for stepping, 
the same as base and casing, ‘‘ excepting the worked 
edge shall not be of lower grade than the face.’’ 
This was adopted. The committee recommended 
that the standard of partition be changed from 
13/16-inch to %-inch, which was adopted. The 
committee stated recommendation had been made 
to it that the name of ‘‘culls’’ be changed to 
‘*No. 2 box.’’? After some discussion of this pro- 
posal, the meeting decided to make the change. 
The suggestion was then made to eliminate 7/16- 
and %-inch ceiling and substitute one thickness of 
13/32-inch therefor. This was discussed for some 
time, and had been previously discussed at a past 
meeting. The final action taken was that the stand- 
ards of 7/16-inch ceiling as shown in the official 
grading rules of the association be changed to 
13/32-ineh but still to be known as 7/16-inch. The 
question as to what percentage of No. 1 lumber 
should be put in the No. 2 & better grade was 
brought up and while no definite action was taken 
the members freely expressed themselves that the 
grade No. 2 & better should contain such boards 
coming from the log as will come within the speci- 
fications given for Nos. 1 and 2 lumber. There were 
several other minor matters disposed of. 


The inspection committee was instructed to con- 
sider the changing of widths of North Carolina 
pine to conform with the present standards of south- 
western manufacturers and make report at next 
meeting. The secretary was instructed to send to 
every dressed lumber manufacturer a copy of the 
blue prints and circular matter issued by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association con- 
cerning the standardization of grades and manu- 
facture. 


G. L. Hume, of Suffolk, Va., chairman of the 
costs and values committee, called attention to the 
cost report for August contributed to by about 
forty-five mills. The cost of manufacturing rough 
lumber f. o. b. milling points in August was $1.06 
per 1,000 feet more than in July, 1919, and the 
average cost for the year was more than $5 per 
1,000 feet more than the average cost for 1918. 
His earnest request that members send in the vari- 
ous reports asked for by the association was sup- 
plemented by a brief address by John M. Gibbs, of 
Norfolk, who pointed out strongly the importance 
of this work and the advantages derived by the 
members. 

R. A. Parsley, chairman of the transportation 
committee, next submitted his report in which he 
called attention to the new storage charge placed 
on transit cars; also to the efforts being made to 
relieve the members during the car shortage, and 
urged them to send in their freight bills to be 
audited by the traffic department, for he felt sure 
much money could be saved them. Mr. Parsley 
stated that there had been referred to his commit- 
tee for consideration the Warfield plan of railroad 
administration. Mr. Parsley stated there were 
many points his committee was strongly opposed 
to in this plan and could not endorse it. The 
meeting adopted his report. 


Vote for a Budget System 


The next report was from John M. Gibbs, chair- 
man of the advertising committee. He laid special 
stress on the importance of advertising North 
Carolina pine and on the good accomplished dur- 
ing the short time an active advertising campaign 
had been carried on. In this connection and in 
order to provide funds to carry on a campaign and 
to do the other work of the association, the sug- 
gestion was made that the dues of the association 


be increased to 15 cents per 1,000 feet beginning 
with Jan. 1, 1920. After some discussion the meet- 
ing voted that a budget system be adopted by the 
association, that the executive committee draw up a 
budget covering tke needs of the association for 
the year 1920 and present it to the next meeting for 
consideration. 

The committee appointed to consider the propo- 
sition of establishing a rail and equipment bureau 
in connection with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association stated it had found several 
objectionable features in the plan as submitted and 
would not recommend the adoption of the plan as 
it is. Its report was accepted. 

The association next voted to hold the next 
meeting at Charleston, S. C., Nov. 14, immediately 
following the convention of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, to be held in the same city 
Nov. 10 to 13, at which, incidentally, the associa- 
tion will be represented by nine delegates later to 
be appointed by President Anderson. 


To Appoint Committee on Labor 


The suggestion was made by one of the mem- 
bers that there should be appointed a committee on 
labor to handle all labor questions. This member 
called attention to a paper being published in New 
Orleans called The Negro Advocate, which had 
been found to be very conservative and had done 
good work to offset the efforts of agitators among 
the negroes. Substantial aid has already been given 
this paper by other lumber associations and he 
urged the N. C. Pine Association to do likewise by 
subscribing to the paper and having it distributed 
among the colored people in this section. The sug- 
gestion of the member was agreed to and the com- 
mittee on labor will be appointed later. 

President Anderson announced that the execu- 
tive committee had appointed Vaughan Camp as 
acting secretary of the association to begin Nov. 
1 and to run to the next annual meeting in March, 
1920. 


Questionnaire Discussed and Explained 


The lumbermen convened again at 2 p. m. to hear 
the forest industries questionnaire explained in de- 
tail by Internal Revenue Department officials. 
About sixty persons attended. D. O. Anderson 
presided over this meeting and introduced L. C. 
Boyle, counsel of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who very interestingly out- 
lined some of the salient points of the question- 
naire and urged all lumbermen to give all informa- 
tion possible in making their returns. He declared 
that it was the Government’s policy to deal fairly 
with the lumbermen and he knew the lumbermen 
would do likewise. 

He was followed by F. 8. Spruill, general coun- 
sel for the North Carolina Pine Association, who 
informed Mr. Stevens, representing the Internal 
Revenue Department, that the conditions obtain- 
ing in the North Carolina pine belt were very 
peculiar. One of the peculiarities, as compared 
with other sections, was that he estimated 90 percent 
of the timber held by operators was under lease 
and that the operators did not own the land on 
which the timber stood. He outlined the method 
of making leases, extensions secured ete., and 
stated that this one feature made the filling out of 
tax reports and other data asked for by the Gov- 
ernment very difficult. He also referred to the fact 
that the calling for the various species of woods in 
the questionnaire would not be applicable to this 
section for the reason that when timber is bought 
it is bought with the idea only of how much pine 
is on it and the other woods that may be developed 
are only incidental. He estimated that 95 percent 
of the manufactured product of this section was 
North Carolina pine lumber. He also stated that 
very few of the operators had maps covering their 
lands, which run to scale or which show the various 
species of woods. To get up these maps would 
entail a great hardship and mean the expenditure of 
much money. He also stated the character of the 
soil was not of interest to the manufacturers for 
the reason that they do not own the soil. Mr. 
Spruill called attention to several other peculiarities 
applicable to this particular section. 


The chairman then introduced Carl M. Stevens of 
the timber section of the Department of Internal 
Revenue. Mr. Stevens gave a brief outline of the 
tax laws and the forest industries questionnaire. 
He stated that a representative who would know 
the problems of the North Carolina pine people, 
would be appointed and stationed in this district, to 
endeavor to help them out. He appreciated that it 
would be difficult for every question to be answered 
but urged those present to give the best answers 
they could. He then stated that he would go over 
the questionnaire question by question and would 
be glad to answer any questions put to him. 

He had only gotten thru part of the document 
when adjournment was taken at 5 P. M., the con- 
ference to be resumed on the following morning. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 
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Lumber Tract 
FOR SALE 


at Right Price. 


Valuable Lumber Tract 
Near Fayetteville, N. C., 
with Complete Equipment. 


This tract contains 12,000,000 feet of standing 
timber of good quality large size and not 
scattered; 60% of the timber is red cypress, 
25% pine, the remainder gum, maple, poplar 
and juniper; located 15 miles from Fayette. 
ville, N. C., on V. & C. S. Railroad, which 
runs through property and connects with 
A. C. L, R. R. at Hope Mills; low freight 
rates to all Eastern points; railroad station 
and loading point directly at mill. 

A double deck, overhead circular mill thor- 
oughly’ modern in equipment; all in splendid 
condition and with plenty of power; daily ca- 
pacity 30,000 feet; Rest class logging equip- 
ment, including two steam skidders and prac- 
tically new 20 ton locomotive; swamp is nar- 
row, making good logging conditions. 

This plant has not been operated over 70 
full days since being built and could be run- 
ning on full time within one week. More tim- 
ber can be secured in immediate vicinity. 


Good reasons for selling, which will be 
given to those interested, and will give rea- 
sonable terms to responsible people. 


For further information, price, etc., address 


Lumber Mill, care Burdette Phillips Co. 


35 West 39th Street, New York City, N.Y. 











Remember 
Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Whol. a bh Merch 
Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















LUMBERMEN’S THOUGHTS TURN TO GOLF 





Philadelphia Club’s Seventh Annual Brings Out Large Attendance—Golf Clans- 
men Gather at Memphis—Southern Hoo-Hoo Hold Meetings 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS HOLD ANNUAL 

PHILADELPHIA; PaA., Oct. 20.—The seventh annual 
tournament and meeting of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club were held last Wednesday on 
the course of the Huntington Valley Country Club, 
at Noble, north of this city. The day was partly 
cloudy and there was a sprinkling of rain; and as 
there had been several days of rain the course was 
very heavy and scores were unusually high. The 
attendance was good, forty-seven players entering 
the play, including a few guests brought by the 
members. The last foursome got caught by dark 
and were unable to finish. There were forty-one 
persons at the dinner, which was accompanied by 
music as well as special musical performances by 
Ralph Souder and Jim McFarland, in which Watts 
Malone joined later on. 


In the absence of J. Anderson Ross, chairman of 
the tournament committee, who had to leave as soon 
as play was over, the announcements and awards 
were made by Secretary J. A. Finley. First prize, 
a fine golf bag, presented by the New York Lumber 
Trade Journal, was won by William Henry Smed- 
ley; second, a dozen golf balls, by Horace W. 
Smedley; third, a belt, by H. C. Magruder; fourth, 
a silver pitcher, by Watson Malone; fifth, a driver, 
by 8. B. Vrooman jr., and sixth, which was a sur- 
prise prize, donated by an unnamed member, was 
won by Vice President I. A. Collins, and proved to 
be a half pint of historic elixir. 


The president’s prize, a magnificent silver cake 
plate, presented by President J. Elmer Troth for 
most points during the season, was won by Horace 
W. Smedley, with 58% points, the greatest number 
ever collected. Mr. Smedley had been runner-up for 
this prize several times, but was always nosed out 
at the last meeting. A gold pocket knife for the 
most threes or better during the season for those 
with a handicap of eighteen or less was won by 
Horace W. Smedley, who had fourteen; and a simi- 
lar knife for those having a handicap of nineteen 
or over, was won by J. Elmer Troth. These knives 
were presented by H. C. Magruder. Two silver 
golf pencils, put up by the Plan, for the most con- 
sistent play during the season were won by William 
H. Fritz, whose scores were 104, 104, 110, 112 and 
109, and Horace W. Smedley, whose scores were 
91, 86, 81, 84, 91 and 85. A fine chamois golf 
vest was donated by an unnamed member, to be given 
to the average score for the day, to be arrived at 
by adding all the scores and dividing by the num- 
ber of players. The average was 999/10, and the 
nearest to this was 91, and the prize went to J. Ran- 
dall Williams jr. 


The annual report of the secretary showed that 
eight regular tournaments had been held during the 
year, and one extra, with an average playing attend- 
ance of thirty-two, and thirty at dinners. During 
the year three members had been lost by death and 
one by removal, but seven new ones had been 
elected, so the membership is now full, with eight 
on the waiting list. Ben C. Currie argued that the 
awarding of the president’s prize on points for 
gross and net was wrong, and that it should be on 
net only. There was quite a lot of discussion on 
the point, but the sense of the meeting seemed to 
be in favor of the change, and it is probable that 
the new administration may make it. 


The following officers for the ensuing year were 
unanimously elected: 

President—Irving A. Collins. 

Vice president—William L. Rice. 

Secretary—J. A. Finley. 

Treasurer—M. G. Wright. 

Executive No ee? Humphreys, chairman ; 


Andrew B. F. Smith, F Magruder, John I. Coul: 
bourn, William Henry | ee, 


Addresses were made by the retiring and newly 
elected officers, and the new administration starts 
off with a loyal and satisfied membership. 

The players, with the scores returned in the tour- 
nament were: 


J. I. Coulbourn, 186-25-111; J. o Comegys, 125-35- 
90; David Baird, jr., 115-28- 87; . A. Collins, 103-20- 
83: Harry G. Parker, 126-28-§ 8 : A: BR. E: Smith, 
132-30- 102; JA, Ross, 116-18- 98; Charles F. Felin, 
138-30-108 ; W. ad sieges. jr., 121-36-85 ; Ralph 
Souder, 115-22-9 *. uff, ag 30-96 ; "Watson 
Malone, 110-30- 80: rR Williams, , 126- 36: 00: H.C, 
Magruder, 114-35- -79 : Harry Hump core, 126-30- 96; Ss. 
B. Vrooman, jr., 116- 30- wt RE Hi, Mackelduff, 134-40- 94; 
J. A, Finley 105-10- 95; S. nae jr., 119-25-94: 
Horace W. Smedley 85. 7-78 ; Humphreys, 92-5-87 : 

B. McFarland, 94-6- a W, P, hearer, 118-18- 
100: M. G. Wright Tis- = iy F. A. Benson, 110-21- 89; 
J. E. Troth, 105- 20- oe a Schofield 123- 35-88 ; Ww. 
H. Fritz, 169-26-83 Currie, 107-20-87 ; F. Buck, 
112-18- 94; BR. W. ie 103: 14-89; W. L. Rice, 127-25- 
102; William H. Smedley, 107-30- 77. 


The following played, but did not return cards: 
George F. Craig, 8. P. Bowers, J. W. Turnbull, 


T. R. Marshall, Horace G. Hazard, Ben T. Hazard 
and J. J. Little. ~ 


MEMPHIANS PREPARE FOR TOURNAMENT 


MeEmpuis, TENN., Oct. 21.—Lumbermen golfers 
from all parts of the hardwood producing and dis- 
tributing territory in the United States will begin 
gathering in Memphis within the next two days for 
the tournament to be held under the auspices of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Memphis at the 
Colonial Country Club Friday, Oct. 24. More than 
100 entries have already been received and there 
will be seventeen prizes for which the contestants 
will put forth their best efforts. The crowning 
event will be the dinner to be given by the associa- 
tion in the evening and to which all participants 
are invited. Here is the schedule for the day as 
issued late Wednesday evening by the committee: 


Events 


1. President’s Cup; championship—Lowest gross 
score 36 holes, medal, all-day play. Presented by Presi- 
dent W. N. Coulson. 

2. Vice President’s Cup—Lowest net score 36 holes, 
full handicap to apply, all-day play. Presented by Vice 
President R. J. Hackney. 

8. Secretary’s Cup—Best 18 selective holes of 36 
holes, medal play, full handicap to apply, all-day play. 
Presented by Secretary J. M. Pritchar« 

4. American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
Cup—Match play against par 36 holes, full handica 
apply, all-day play. Presented by President R. M. 
rier 

5. Southern Hardwood Traffic Association Cup— 
Match play against | ed 18 holes, morning play, full 
|e na to apply. Presented by President James E. 
Stark. 

6. Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis Cup—Lowest 
gross score 18 holes, afternoon play. Presented by 
President H. J. M. Jorgensen. 

Southern Alluvial Land Association Cup—Lowest 
net score 18 holes, full handicap to o app ply, afternoon 
play. Presented by President John W. McClure. 

- National Lumber Exporters’ Association Cup— 
Match play against par, 18 holes, full handicap to ap- 
ply, afternoon o_ Presented by Ralph L. Jurden. 

. Hardwood Record Cup—Best net score on even 
holes, one-half handicap to apply, all-day play. Pre- 
sented by E. H. Defebaugh. 

10. Southern Lumberman Cup—Best net score on 
odd holes, one-half handicap to apply, all-day play. 
Presented ¥. Stanley F. Horn. 

a1, We and C, R. Ransom Trophy—Lowest score 
on blind hole ; ties to be played off by approaching and 
putting contests on 18th hole. Presented by W. A. and 
C, R. Ransom. 

12. Flight Events (five)—Medal play, full handica 
to apply, afternoon play. The handicap committee will 
divide the players into five flights according to handi- 

caps assigned. ‘The prizes are to be presented by the 





ar- 


following: First, J. E. Kelly; second, J. N. Penrod; 
~~ — Doster ; fourth, 'N. A. Gladding ; fifth; 
adc 


The handicap committee will handicap all entrants 
on the handicaps at their home clubs based on average 
play. Play will be in foursomes and matches are to be 
arranged in advance. Otherwise the commitee will pair 
the entrants. Ties in all events will be decided by lot 
instead of by play-off. No player may win more than 
one prize. Western Golf Association rules, coupled 
with local rules of the Colonial Country Club, will 
zovern, 


The committee, in announcing the rules, called 
special attention to the fact that the chief object of 
the contest is to promote good fellowship among the 
participants and it therefore urged that all attend 
the dinner and entertainment to be provided in the 
evening -by the association. 





ACTIVITIES OF SOUTHERN HOO-HOO 


Str. Louts, Mo., Oct. 21.—Reports of three con- 
catenations have been received here by E. D. Ten- 
nant, Secretary-Treasurer of Hoo-Hoo. At Bir- 
mingham the following officers presided: 


Snark—M. M. Elledge. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. A. Rountree. 
Junior Hoo-Hvoo—W. Thornton Estes. 
Bojum—A. J. Ribe. 

Scrivenoter—W. H. Fleming. 
Jabberwock—RB. M. gneet. 
Custocatian—R., J. 

a oa wv. Phalin. 
Gurdon—W. A. Currie. 


Fifteen candidates were initiated. 
At Tuscaloosa, Oct. 13, the officers were: 


Snark—M. M. Elledge. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—George W. Phalin. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—John D. Blocker. 
Bojum—R. V. Elledge, 
Scrivenoter—A. J. McEachern. 
Jaberwock—B. M. Angell. 
Custocatian—J. M. Clements. 
Arcanoper—R. FE. Pirtle. 
Gurdon—S, G. Carkhuff. 


Nine @andidates were initiated at this concatena- 
tion. 
At Weston, W. Va., Oct. 17, the officers were: 


Snark—W. D. Kaufman. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—James Holland. 
Junior Hoo- wer E. Gay. 
Bojum—C. 8S. Ashby. 
Serivenoter—-J. B . Wolf. 
Jabberwock—wW. % Danser. 
Custocatian—P. H. Fallen. 
ae See _ Marsh. 
Gurdon—H., J. Mil 


Two candidates were re put thru the catnip bed. 
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OBITUARY 


Thomas E. Williams 


The retail lumber trade has lost one of its most 
widely known members, and perhaps its most orig- 
inal advertiser, in the person of Thomas E. Williams, 
president of the Williams Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
Mo., and Miami, Okla., who was found dead in a 
room at the Connor Hotel, Joplin, Mo., Wednesday 
afternoon, Oct. 15. He was in Joplin on business 
and it is presumed that he committed suicide, tho 
no possible reason for the act can be determined 
upon. _ Roland Williams, the son, arrived in Joplin 
as quickly as possible after notification of his 
father’s death and accompanied the remains back 
to Springfield, where funeral services were held at 
St. Agnes’ Church. 

T. E. Williams, as he was known thruout the 
lumber industry and almost as widely known outside 
of it, was 48 years old and had lived in Springfield 
practically all of his life. He entered the employ 
of the Springfield Planing Mill & Lumber Co. when 
a mere boy and worked up to the position of secre- 
tary. About nine years ago he founded the Wil- 
liams Lumber Co., which was a successor to the 
old Ullmann Lumber Co., and which he has made fa- 
mous under the commonly used title, ‘‘300 Green.” 

It was the accidental euphony of his telephone 
number that started Mr. Williams on his career 
as an original advertiser. He believed that the re- 
tail lumber business was behind other lines in its 
advertising methods and sought some new and 
forcible method of presenting his goods to the pub- 
lic. The phrase ‘300 Green’ on his telephone gave 
him his cue, and from that time on the yard known 
by that slogan has been probably the best known 
business establishment in Springfield. He himself 
was surprised at the success of the simple ruse, but 
immediately proceeded to use it to its full advan- 
tage, painting his yard and office green, using big 
green delivery wagons with the magic number in 
full display, wearing green clothes exclusively, hav- 
ing his workmen wear green overalls and caps, giv- 














THE LATE T. E. 


WILLIAMS 


ing green balloons to the children, using spectacular 
ecards in the street cars, using large amounts of 
newspaper space and by any number of other very 
successful publieity schemes. Other terse and ex- 
pressive phrases came to be associated with the 
Williams yard. ‘‘Sudden Service’ told more in two 
words than some books tell; ‘‘2,000 pounds is a ton” 
put his coal business on the business map of Spring- 
field in record breaking time. Many other features 
of his advertising have been written up not only 
by the lumber trade papers but by national adver- 
tising organs and trade papers in several other lines. 
Quality and service backed up these forceful meth- 
ods and a remarkably successful business grew up 
in short time. 

About five years ago Mr. Williams established a 
branch at Miami, Okla., which has been equally. 
successful. He was interested in association work 
and was the central figure many a time at a con- 
vention, where retailers crowded round him and 
plied him with questions regarding his unusual 
methods. He was a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Springfield and of the Missouri Coal 
Dealers’ Association, of which he was vice president 
last year. 

A widow, one son, Roland, 20 years old, and two 
daughters, Mary and Helen, survive. 





LEO. M. CREAGER, lumber and coal dealer of 
Thurmont, Md., was shot and instantly killed by a 
yeggman whom he and a small band of men at- 
tempted to capture after the blowing of two safes 
in a business office in Frederick. Mr. Creager was 
35 years old. 





CHARLES S. KEITH, JR., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., died at the 
family home in that city, 1320 Santa Fe Road, on 
Oct. 20, aged 4 years and 4 months. Funeral ser- 
vices held at 2 o’clock Wednesday afternoon, at 
the home, with burial in Mount Washington Ceme- 
tery. Mr. Keith’s elder son, Richard William Keith, 
was away at school, but returned home in time for 
the funeral. 





LOFTUS EARL GLEASON, head of the Gleason 
Lumber Co., Van Wert, Ohio, died suddenly of 
heart disease, Friday, Oct. 17, at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Burial took place 
from the home in Van Wert, Oct. 21. r. Gleason 
had been a sufferer for a long time and his trouble 


had recently been aggravated by the accidental in- 
haling of gas fumes from the exhaust of a motor 
car. He was born in Van Wert and had spent his 
entire life in that city, attaining prominence in 
business and social circles. He was 56 years old 
and is survived by a widow, one daughter, Hazel, 
and one sister, Mrs. W. T. Chambers, of Denver. 





FRANCK C. LAWRENCE, the sixteen-months- 
old son of Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Lawrence, of St. 
Charles, Ill., passed away Oct. 15. Glenn Lawrence 
is associated with his father in the firm of Franck 
C. Lawrence & Son, lumber dealers, at St. Charles. 





NEWS NOTES FROM NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 20.—Manager Walter Dwyer, of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., announced today that the company 
has decided to establish a buying department for the 
purchase of cypress and hardwood lumber. Hitherto 
the company has marketed the output of a group of 
big cypress mills in Louisiana and in that capacity has 
built up a national and international reputation as 
one of the leading factors in the cypress market. The 
depletion of cypress mill stocks and the breaking of 
assortments during the current season has forced the 
declination of many orders. At one time during the 
last summer the company called its salesmen off the 
road and virtually quit the market, pending improve- 
ment of stock conditions. At other times it is under- 
stood to have gone into the market and purchased 
stock to supply the pressing needs of regular cus- 
tomers where its own mills were temporarily unable to 
fill their requirements. The decision to establish a 
regular buying department is apparently the out- 
growth of these unusual conditions. 


The New Orleans Dock Board, recently reorganized 
by Gov. Pleasant, called the representatives of the 
commercial exchanges, banks and other local interests 
into conference last Saturday to consider the Indus- 
trial Canal situation, rendered acute by the approach- 
ing exhaustion of the funds for construction work. 
Engineers estimate that from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 
more will be required to complete the canal. The 
unanimous sentiment of the conference was that the 
canal must be finished, and a special committee was 
named to devise ways and means for taking care of 
the interest on the additional loan. 


The strike of longshoremen is still crippling New 
Orleans’ ocean commerce, but has not spread to the 
extent forecast last week. The cotton screwmen, who 
were expected to go out, voted to submit their de- 
mands to the National Adjustment Commission. The 
longshoremen today voted on the same proposition, but 
rejected it, deciding to continue the strike until their 
demand for $1 an hour was granted. Thru their in- 
ternational officers they are pledged to submit all dis- 
putes to the National Adjustment Commission, but 
apparently have decided to ignore this agreement, as 
was done in New York. ‘Thus far the strike has not 
spread to other Gulf ports, where business seems to be 
going on “as usual.” 

The Mississippi State Fair opened at Jackson, Miss., 
today with a highly encouraging first-day attendance, 
The Southern Pine Association has sent one of its 
splendid exhibits to the fair. Other exhibitors promi- 
nently mentioned include the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
which has leased a booth for the display of its prod- 
ucts and invites all visiting lumber dealers to make 
its Jackson office their headquarters, and Hugh White, 
of Columbia, who is well and widely known both as 
lumberman and livestock farmer, his white Duroc 
hog farm near Columbia enjoying national fame. 

The Wiggins (Miss.) plant of the Finkbine Lumber 
Co., which was recently shut down for general over- 
hauling and repairs, has resumed operations. 

The big cypress plant of Dibert, Stark & Brown, at 
Donner, La., damaged by fire some time ago, completed 
reconstruction and the installation of new machinery, 
and resumed operations on a normal basis last week. 





CANADA’S PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 20.—Robson Black, sec- 
retary of the Canadian Forestry Association, 
Ottawa, Ont., addressed a group of Winnipeg 
business men, Oct. 14, on the enormous possi- 
bilities in timber and pulp wood growing, and 
showed some interesting motion pictures to illus- 
trate his points. He said that 75 percent of 
Manitoba is under tree growth and that not more 
than 35 percent of its area will ever pay a profit 
as agricultural land, and that therefore the tim- 
ber and pulp wood crop offers possibilities and 
some day may rival the profits from grain. He 
said that the newspaper industry alone made 
enormous demands on such resources, pointing 
out the great increase in the value of spruce 
areas in the United States and Canada and the 
plans for scientific forest management being 
adopted by the pulp and paper industries. 

Mr. Black said that 80 percent of the West’s 
original forest resources had been destroyed by 
fire and that the stands remaining were becom- 
ing poorer. He made it clear that the most valu- 
able and indispensable timber areas were still 
under the control of the Dominion Government, 
which can at any time establish on these areas 
such constructive forestry practice as is in the 
true interest of the community. He said that 
commercial ventures demand a fairly immediate 
return, and as the forest is a long time invest- 
ment forestry practice is removed from the sphere 
of private effort and is a State business. 








Used Machinery 


FOR SALE 


Subject to prior sale, we offer any 
of the following planing mill machin- 
for prompt delivery. 
Most of this machinery is practically 
new and all of it is in excellent con- 


ery for sale, 


dition— 


Clipper Belt Lacer. 


520745 


> 
s =NoNn — ot oe eed —_= 


Feet 1}§ Shaft. 


Collars 1}%. 


a= 


Flat Cast Boxes 1/15. 
Ft. Shaft 1/15. 


Boxes 1/15. 
Ft. Shaft 1,%. 


Boxes 1,%. 
Collars 1,%. 


—~ @«& =& = easannda4nNas-annN00© yn = = 


Ft. Shaft 1/15. 
Collars 1/15. 
Cast Boxes 1/15. 


Steel Split Pulley 20” 
Cc.M. 
Wood Split Pulley 14” 
Flat. 
Steel Split Pulley 18” 
c.M. 
o- Split Pulley 18” 
at. 
Cast Split Pulley 14” 
Flat. 


Iron Frame Rip Saw. 


Compression Couplings 1}. 


Cast Pulley 20” Dia. 6” Face 1% 
Steel Split Pulley 12” Dia. 4” 


Coupling 1/15 Compression. 
Steel Split Pulley 8” Dia. 6” Face 1/15. 
Steel Split Pulley 18” Dia. 9” Face 1/15. 


Dia. 7 


Dia. 8” 


Dia. 
Dia. 
Dia. 


7” 
9” 
8” 


Tenoner Machine (H. B. Smith, Smithville, 
Diagonal Planer (Rowley & Herman). 
Royal Invincible 42” Berlin Sander. 

Blind Clamp (American). 
Panel Raiser (Fay & Eagan Machine Co.). 
7” Hall & Brown Moulder. 
Chain Saw Mortiser New Brittain #2. 
Tenoner Machine (American #2/,). 

Sash Dove Tailer (American Figure 8845- 


). 
Hollow Chisel Sash Mortiser, Figure 899- 
105989. 


} 
ie Ps oy Pulley 20” Dia. 7” Face Fiat 
148 C.M. 
barr Split Pulley 20” Dia 9” Face Flat 1/15 
M 


Steel Split Pulley 20” Dia 9” Face 1/15 Flat. 
Steel Split Pulley 28” Dia. 11” Face 1/15 


Wood Split Pulley 24” Dia. 12” Face 1/15 
lat. 

Steel Split Pulley 16” Dia. 9” Face 1/15 
Steel Split Pulleys 14” Dia. 9” Face 1/15 


Cast Pulley 20” Dia. 6” Face 1/15 bore. 
Steel Split Pulley 18” Dia. 8” Face 1/15. 


Face 1%. 


Face 
Face 
Face 
Face 


Face 


For prices and terms address 


Stearns Lumber & 
Export Company 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


1/15 
1/15 
1/15 
1/15 
1/15 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


hy 
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H 
You can state pretty accurately every \ 
item in your over-head expense but one H 
—your credit loss. That you can only H 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of ‘ 
present conditions, your credit loss is H 
more of a problem than ever. : 
If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- : 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- ‘ 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the H 
excess. H 
Thus your credit loss for twelve months is H 
determined in advance and nothing can-in- H 
crease it. a 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- H 
pared to the security afforded. ’ 
H 

' 
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Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, ttl. New York, N. Y. 














So Much Depends 
On It 


- Hand your prospect a 
Wiggins card, and 
you produce a first 
impression that com- 
mands respectful ate 
tention. 


OTEEL COMPANY 


, 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
PIBHER BUILOIN® 
CHICAGO 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality, 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and ob- 
serve their clean-cut edges, and the protectjon afforded by their being 
encased jn convenient book-form style. Samples free on request 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 





ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
dai OF —_ 


LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
*‘Representative Cal. Homes” 

53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 

J “Little Bangalews”’ 

3 40 Plans, $750 to $3000. . .50 cts 


SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans...:. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 236 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 






Send For These Bungalow Books 


Money back if not satisfied.. 





VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“OClimax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STORAGE CHARGE AS VIEWED BY LUMBERMEN 





Administration to Hear All Interests — Small Mills Will Suffer — Wholesalers 
Approve End But Question Fairness of Means 





CONFERENCE ON STORAGE CHARGE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21.—Edward Chambers, 
director of traffic, and Max Thelen, director of pub- 
lic service, will have a general conference with 
lumbermen, beginning at 10 a. m. Oct. 29, on the 
order which became effective yesterday assessing a 
special storage charge of $10 a day on carloads of 
lumber held for reconsignment in transit beyond 
forty-eight hours. 

The conference was decided upon following the 
receipt of numerous complaints from lumbermen, 
mostly wholesalers but including a few manufac- 
turers. Senators and representatives also have 
called upon Railroad Administration officials, fol- 
lowing the receipt of letters and telegrams from 
lumbermen, wholesalers as a rule objecting to the 
order as unnecessary and discriminatory, and man- 
ufacturers and retailers, with few exceptions, urging 
that the new emergency tariff will prove beneficial. 
The wholesalers have been especially active in urg- 
ing senators and representatives to take action in 
the matter. The pressure for a conference was 
such that officials felt one should be granted in 
order that the atmosphere may be cleared. Repre- 
sentatives of all branches of the industry will be 
invited to attend the conference. Messrs. Chambers 
and Thelen are prepared to listen to any real ob- 
jections to the storage charge, whether from whole- 
salers, retailers or manufacturers, and to anything 
lumbermen may have to say in regard to it. 

It is only fair to say that the charge was put 
into effect to move traffic, but with the understand- 
ing that it met with the approval of the greater 
part of the industry. In other words, while offi- 
cials were interested in the matter from the traffic 
viewpoint only, the step was not taken until they 
were reasonably satisfied that the industry gen- 
erally would be willing to codperate along this line 
in order to keep traffic moving and promote freight 
car efficiency. Some of those who have written let- 
ters and sent telegrams to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration declare the storage charge of $10 is unjust 
and will ruin their businesses. They also question 
the necessity of it. The action was taken, as stated 
heretofore, on the strength of traffic reports in- 
dicating the undue holding of very considerable 
numbers of transit cars of lumber. Every ear in 
service is badly needed right now and administra- 
tion officials desire to get a maximum of efficiency 
out of the equipment in the interest of all ship- 
pers and the country in general. Consequently, 
the $10 charge was not designed to be reasonable. 
On the contrary, it is intended to be virtually a 
prohibitive charge, a penalty to prevent unneces- 
sary delay in handling ears. 

One criticism made has to do with slow mails, as 
a result of which a manufacturer might not know a 
shipment had been refused by a consignee until 
after the 48-hour period had passed and the penalty 
begun to run. The answer to this, apparently, is 
that all consignees who refuse bonafide shipments 
should be required, in the existing emergency, to 
telegraph their refusal. This would enable the 
shipper to take advantage of the widespread de- 
mand for lumber and place the car elsewhere on 
short notice. 

Lumbermen who come here for the conference 
should be prepared to discuss the question from a 
traffic standpoint. They will find officials inter- 
ested in the economic side but powerless ‘to take any 
action in that regard. In other words, lumber- 
men who are concerned to keep the order in effect 
should not lose sight of the tact that had it not 
been for the traffic situation it would not have been 
issued. 

A movement was under way in which manufac- 
turers, retailers and wholesalers were interested, 
looking to permanent action by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or both, removing the evils of the transit car. 
Conferences were held in Chicago, Pittsburgh, New 
York and elsewhere in which representatives of 
the three branches participated. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association appointed a 
special committee to handle the transit car matter. 
While all this was in progress the Railroad Ad- 
ministration issued a temporary or emergency or- 
der putting into effect a tariff designed to do in 
the existing situation substantially what the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers were endeavor- 
ing to get together on as a permanent proposition. 

It is possible that officials will have fairly ac- 
curate, tho incomplete, information by Oct. 29 as to 
how the new tariff is working in practical operation. 
Of course it ean be cancelled at any time, should 
such a course be deemed advisable or necessary. 


BUFFALONIANS AGAINST TRANSIT CARS 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange, at its last Saturday luncheon, informally 
affirmed its stand against transit cars. President 
C. W. Hurd observed that the trade likes a steady 
market, rather than a chance of a few dollars extra 
now and then. It was not denied that a good many 
consumers and dealers like to handle these transit 
cars, but in the long run they turn out a sort of 
menace to the trade that in some ways the 5- and 10- 
cent stores are, which, tho a convenience to a cer- 
tain number, are always price cutters and bears in 
the trade. These informal talks of the members are 
not official, but they always voice the general senti- 
ment of the local market. 

Quoting from the exchange resolution itself, it 
was officially declared— 

We disapprove the use of the transit car as a special 
line or branch of the industry, which would seek to keep 
cars in transit at all times, and as a regular practice, 
regardless of market conditions at either end; as 
tending toward demoralization of market conditions, by 
obstructing the ordinary operation of the law of 
supply and demand, interfering with the conduct of all 
regular branches of the industry, and in the end 
proving harmful both to the producer and consumer, 
and profitable only to those who have sought to com- 
mercialize the necessities of both. Against such we 
recommend that the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, in codperation with the manufacturers 
and retailers, take action. 


Ow 


WILL BE GRANTED HEARING 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—Word was received here 
today that the Railroad Administration had decided 
to hold a hearing on Oct. 29, when the protest 
against the enforcement of the $10 a day storage 
charge in addition to demurrage will be gone into. 
The information came from a committee of Division 
F (yellow pine wholesalers) of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis, which went to the capital 
several days ago to present their side of the case 
and to ask for a full hearing. The committee is 
composed of Grant R. Gloor, chairman of the di- 
vision; C. K. McClure, treasurer South Arkansas 
Lumber Co., and E. E. Eversull, chairman of the 
traffic committee. They will return to St. Louis 
immediately for further data to back up their posi- 
tion that the charge is unjust. 





STORAGE CHARGE PLEASES TEXANS 


Beaumont, TEx., Oct. 21.—Millmen and some 
prominent wholesalers in the Beaumont territory 
are pleased with the action of the Railroad Admin- 
istration in providing for a special storage charge 
of $10 a day on cars of lumber held more than 
forty-eight hours for reconsignment, these charges 
to be in addition to the regular reconsignment and 
demurrage charges. 

Lumbermen contend that the reconsignment cars 
usually handled by brokers do more than any other 
one agency to keep the market nervous and to pre- 
vent the bringing about of a stable market. These 
cars loaded and started north frequently fail to find 
a buyer promptly, with the result that a reduction 
is made to escape charges. This causes other con- 
sumers to hold off in hopes that they will be able to 
pick up a similar bargain to meet their require- 
ments. 


—_—o 





ATTITUDE OF A SMALL MILL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—The attitude of a small 
mill in connection with the $10 a day storage charge 
imposed by the Railroad Administration is given in 
a letter from the Noxubee Lumber Co., Brooksville, 
Miss., to the South Arkansas Lumber Co. The letter 
is in reply to a letter from C. K. McClure, sales 
manager, which was printed in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN of last weck. The communication is signed 
by W. C. Abrams, one of the owners of the Noxubee 
concern, and is as follows: 


We have your week end letter advising us of the new 
storage ruling of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, placing a penalty of $10 in addition to demur- 
rage on all transit cars after forty-eight hours after 
the time they arrive at reconsigning point. This is 
going to be a very severe blow to ourselves as well as 
to all other small mills, and we are going to be strictly 
“up against it” if we have to go out and get orders and 
then work these out true and to the count and grade. 

We are not so fortunately situated as those large 
manufacturers who have acquired large timber holdings, 
built acres of shed room for storage, and can hold 
stock and load out rain or shine under railroad sheds, 
just when the railroads see proper to place cars for 
use; but on the other hand we have to get back in the 
woods, buy some timber here and there that the big 
timber holders were not interested in, and have a few 
thousand feet at one mill and a few thousand feet at 
another mill and so on, and then assemble it when we 
can get farmers to haul it for us, in the rain, snow or 
sunshine, and then buck out to the loading point, get 
some men if we can, stay up half the night trying to 
load the car before demurrage creeps up on it, then 
go back to the office and figure out the invoice, and then 
back to the postoffice and mail it when it gets on a 
late train, not to mention the various other things 
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which the little mill man has to overcome the best he 


can. These and many other disadvantages are with us 
always. The: to think about it: If we are first forced 
to secure ord:'s we scarcely see how we are going to 
do it. We only get an occasional car and if it happens 


to be a large one and the order called for only 18,000 
or 20,000 feet we would be obliged to let the car go out 
one-half loaded, and cars are too valuable to do that. 
We always want to load the car to the roof. 

We hope when you get back from Washington you 
will have some ray of hope fon us. 





PROMOTE EFFICIENT USE OF CARS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO., Oct. 20.—A movement for co- 
operation with the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the transportation division of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce and other interests re- 
lying upon speedy movement of freight cars in the 
Cleveland district, in order that the greatest effi- 
ciency in material transportation may be obtained, 
has been started by the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers. The movement anticipates the an- 
nouncement of the imposition of a $10 penalty for 
each day that cars are retained after a 5-day pe- 
riod. This order goes into effect in this district 
Oct. 20. At a special meeting of the board ap- 
proval of the decision of the Railroad Administra- 
tion was given by the lumber industry. According 
to the order, commission merchants and lumber in- 
terests are principally affected by the decision. 

‘There has been a difference of opinion on the 
transit car situation here,’’ says J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers. ‘‘But it is recognized that were transit cars 
handled on a sane and conservative plan, the pres- 
ent criticism would not be necessary. It is the be- 
lief among retailers here that thru transit cars 
should be controlled by the wholesale association. 
At present they are a demoralizing factor, and right 
now the retailer feels that they are tying up a great 
deal of tonnage for shipment of many orders 
placed early in the spring.’’ 


MAKES CLEAR WHOLESALERS’ STAND 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., Oct. 18.—Executive Secre- 
tary W. L. Goodnow, of the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association, with headquarters here, is 
in receipt of a letter from Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Ill., dated 
Oct. 16, in which he corrects and amends a point 
in his letter of Oct. 6, bearing on the $10 a day 
charge ordered by the Railroad Administration 
for the detention of cars after the free period for 
unloading. This letter was quoted in this corre- 
spondence, on page 55 of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN of Oct. 11, and Mr. Compton requests 
equal publicity for his explanation. His letter 
to Mr. Goodnow says: 


You will recall, no doubt, - letter to you, which I 
understand has been given to the trade press, in which, 
after citing the rate authority issued by the director 
general in the matter of lumber cars held at reconsign- 
ment points, I stated that this action had the endorse- 
ment of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in addition to that of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and of the National RetaN 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Not Opposed or In Favor as Association 


From subsequent information from Mr. Horace F. 
Taylor, president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, I find that my statement was 
not correct to this extent, that the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, as an association, has 
taken a position neither for nor against the specific 
order of the director general recently issued ; that it is 
opposed to the abuse of the reconsignment privilege, 
but that it has not taken a position, as an association, 
upon the merits of the particular method incorporated 
in the director general’s order for the elimination of 
such abuse. 

My statement relative to the attitude of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was not 
given to the Railroad Administration or to any of its 
officials, and therefore of course has nothing to do 
with the decision of the Railroad Administration. It 
is, however, incumbent upon me to correct, insofar as 
it is possible, any wrong impression for the currency 
of which I may be, even in part, responsible. This I 
gladly do. 


Manufacturers Ask Support of Charge 


I trust the members of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association will find it possible to support this meas- 
ure, which surely deprives no shipper of any trans- 
portation privilege to which he is justly entitled. In 
my opinion, a fair distribution of transportation serv- 
ice can not be accomplished while any single group of 
shippers continues to hold at reconsignment points 
for a period of from two to twenty-eight days, as 
shown by the records, cars which are urgently in de- 
mand by other shippers who, unless these cars are 
released, are substantially deprived of the transpor- 
tation facilities to which they are fairly entitled. 
This order is not a thrust at the privilege of recon- 
signment per se. The necessity of a continuance of 
the reconsignment privilege has been ably and compe- 
tently defended. The defense of the use of reconsign- 
ment can not, however, be extended to a defense of the 
use of transportation equipment for other than trans- 
portation purposes. In effect, the action of the Rail- 
road Administration is a declaration that forty-eight 
hours after arrival at reconsignment point is reason- 
ably adequate for the performance of the process of 
reconsignment, and that detention beyond that period 
is not an efficient use of the rolling stock. It is my 
personal view that this is a correct principle. It is a 
principle to which the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is committed, and I trust that 
there may be no lack of understanding thruout the 
several branches of the lumber industry of the attt- 
tude and policy of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in behalf of manufacturers shipping more 


than two-thirds of the volume of lumber shipments in 
the United States. 


Favor Acceptance as Temporary Measure 


At the time of the issuance of the order by 
the Railroad Administration it was made effect- 
ive Oct. 10, but when it was found that the 
roads would not have time to prepare and file 
their tariffs the date was deferred to Oct. 20. 

A majority of the replies received by Secretary 
Goodnow from members of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association to a request dated 
Oct. 7 for views on what attitude the association 
should take, favor acceptance of the order as a 
temporary measure and to relieve a serious situa- 
tion, and Mr. Goodnow is taking a further can- 
vass on the point of whether or not the members 
wish to protest it as a discrimination against 
lumber, it appearing that, without special solici- 
tation, some members have so denominated the 
order. 





WHOLESALERS PROTEST $10 CHARGE 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21—As a result of a 
called meeting of wholesale lumber dealers here to 
consider the recent ruling of Director General 
Hines imposing an additional $10 a day storage 
charge on cars, the Kansas City Wholesale Lum- 
ber & Shingle Dealers’ Association has been 
organized, all Kansas City jobbers being mem- 
bers. M. R. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber 
Co., acted as temporary chairman and F. J. 
Buschow, of the Buschow Lumber Co., acted as 
secretary. The permanent officers elected were: 
M. R. Smith, president; O. E. Renfro of the 
Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., vice president, and 
Thomas 8. Dennis, of Thos. 8. Dennis & Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Meetings of the association are held each Tues- 
day. The purpose of the organization is to further 
the individual interests of the members and the 
wholesale lumber trade at large. Resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the ruling of Director 
General Hines and these, with a request for the 
postponement of the new charge until the lumber 
interests could be heard, were forwarded to the 
director general. 

Representing the new organization, Thomas S. 
Dennis left Friday for Washington to appear with 
a committee of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors before the director general to 
protest against the imposition of the new charge. 





RULES ON DEMURRAGE ON EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—In a formal decision 
the Interstate Commerce Commission awards to the 
New Orleans Refining Co., $1,266, with interest, as 
reparation on 156 tank cars of petroleum products 
shipped to Kassel, La., for export. The Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Co. collected demurrage charges 
on the basis of two days’ free time as provided in the 
uniform demurrage code. Complainant contended that 
the charges were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded the amount which would have accrued had 
ten days’ free time been allowed, as at other Louisiana 
ports. In its opinion the commission states that 
Kassel is located on defendant’s line about twenty 
miles northwest of New Orleans “and on the traffic 
under consideration is a New Orleans rate point.” 

The shipments all moved prior to April 20, 1917. 
Subsequently the 10-day rule was established at Kassel 
and remained in effect until May 20, 1919, when the 
free time on export traffic was reduced to seven days, 
following the commission’s findings in export freight 


‘free time, 47 I. C. C., 162, The demurrage accrued 


because steamers which were to have received the 
oil were diverted to other ports on account of war 
requirements. The defendant expressed its willing- 
ness to pay the reparation. 

The decision is regarded as important to the extent 
that it may furnish a precedent to be followed in 
cases involving shipments of other commodities that 
may have been subjected to similar charges under like 
conditions. The suggestion has been made by a traffic 
expert also that if the tariffs provide seven days’ free 
time at Gulf ports on export business the same rule 
might be applied at Great Lakes ports if the ques- 
tion were raised. 





INCREASES RATE FROM TUSKEGEE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today announced its approval for 
filing without formal hearing a tariff embodied in 
fifteenth section application No. 8340, filed by J. H. 
Glenn, agent, providing for increased carload rates on 
lumber and articles taking the lumber rates, from 
Tuskegee, Ala., to various specified eastern, western 
and Canadian destinations. 


NEXT CONVENTION FOR MADISON 


MapIson, Wis., Oct. 21.—As the result of a talk 
given by a member of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory staff before the Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association at its an- 
nual meeting in Minneapolis, the next convention of 
the association will be held in Madison and a visit to 
the laboratory will be a special feature of the meet- 
ing. The address which turned the trick for Madi- 
son was ‘‘ Kiln Drying in Relation to the Selling of 
Hardwoods. ’’ 








Kunioeloenli tiie! 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers, of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


200 M 4-4 No.2 Com. Basswood 
r ° 
100 M 6-4 No.2 & Ber. Soft Elm. 


Specials: 























f WeWant for the following 
Orde YS well manufactured 


Northern Hardwoods 


3 cars 8-4" No. 3 Common Birch. 

1 car 8-4” No. 2 Common Birch. 

2 cars 4-4” No. 1 C. & B. Basswood. 

2 cars 5-4” No. 1 C. & B. Brown Ash. 
Il car 5-4” No. 2 C. & B. Hard Maple. 


Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Company 








WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


Ne a 


White Pine 














We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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The Farmer Has Money to Spend 


—are you getting your share? 


We are getting our share, as our business 
has increased 2000 % in only five years. 
OK Products willhelp you to get your 
share just as they have helped us. 


GY Products 


—include Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses, Cu- 
polas, Non-Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for hogs and 
other specialties that bring health to farm ani- 
mals and wealth to farmers, 


Your Sales Are Half Made 
‘When You Buy the Goods 


Our advertising and sales service is so complete 
and effective that, no matter where you are located, 
there is already a desire for OK Products. Farmers 
d d merchandise with a good reputation and 
their demands are answered in OK Products. 





An Attractive Proposition fer You 


Let us prove to you that big profits and quick sales 
await you if you carry the OK line. 


Write for Complete Details. 


Phillip Bernard Company - 


1903 Floyd Ave. Ex 
Sioux City, lowa a 


ir 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











MopnicHt 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 
The Law and Collection Dept. 
OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











LEGIONARIES ROUT THE WOBBLIES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 18.—Counteracting the 
propaganda of the I. W. W., the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen in the twelve districts of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and northern California 
is making a determined drive for new members and 
is reported to be gaining ground everywhere. The 
total membership today is placed at approximately 
47,000; and the leaders of the organization have 
given the rank and file a month in which to increase 
the membership to 50,000. 


Loyal Legion Flourishing in Seattle Mills 


The Seattle district, under George B. Sypher, 
manager, is flourishing. Eight of the mills in this 
city, with a payroll of about a thousand men, are 
practically 100 percent Loyal Legion. The need 
of a Seattle council is recognized; and to that end 
a general meeting of the Loyal Legion has been 
called at 4L Building of the Bryant Lumber Co., 
Fremont, Oct. 25. The most important question 
to come up will be the adoption of a constitution 
and bylaws for the permanent body formed to ad- 
vance the work of the various locals. The gathering 
is expected also to provide a general meeting place 
and complete arrangements for transacting business 
thru the central body. District Manager Sypher is 
now making a tour of the Olympic Peninsula. 


Woodsmen Run Wobblies Out of Camp 


It is reported that at the Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Co., Port Angeles, more than five hun- 
dred employes are members of the Loyal Legion 
out of a total of five hundred and thirty on the pay- 
roll. At the camp of the company in Twin a few 
days ago there was a weeding out process whereby 
twenty-eight agitators were told to ‘‘Get down the 
line.’’? Their leader was a Finn who spoke English 
badly and nearly everyone in the party was a for- 
eigner. Later two of the party returned and tried 
to renew their talk of revolution; but the American 
spirit in the camp began to run high, and the agi- 
tators were again put on the trail with scant cere- 
mony. ‘‘If we want you to bark, we’ll pull your 
chain,’’ they were told. The weeding out process 
has also been made effective at Bryant, Wash., 
where the Stimson Mill Co. is operating. In camps 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the Admiralty Logging Co., near 
Edmonds, employing about one hundred and sev- 
enty-five men, the payroll is 100 percent Loyal 
Legion. In the Grays Harbor country, which a 
few years ago was a fertile breeding ground for 
wobblies, the sentiment is running strong toward 
the Loyal Legion. 

I. W. W. Realizes That Its Days Are Numbered 


The standardized wage system is in effect and is 
working satisfactorily under the direction of a com- 
mittee of four employees and four employers, who 
meet every thirty days. The wobbly movement 
has gone so far into the discard that the Industrial 
Worker, organ of discontent, a few days ago, made 
urgent appeals for delegates and organizers in that 
part of the State because, it said, the I. W. W. 
could no longer get ‘‘a decent living’’ there. 


QUESTIONNAIRE MEET AT CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 21.—More than one hun- 
dred timber owners and manufacturing Jumbermen 
of Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Indiana and 
Illinois met here yesterday and today under the 
auspices of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, to hear an explanation of the 
lumber questionnaire sent out by the bureau of 
internal revenue as a means of arriving at a basis 
of valuation for assessment of income and excess 
profits taxes. It was the first meeting of three 
to be held under the auspices of this association, the 
next to be held in Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 27-28, and 
the third later at Asheville, N. C. 

The meeting was presided over by M. W. Stark, 
of Columbus, Ohio, and F. R. Gadd, manager of 
statistics of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was secretary. Arrangement was 
made for a stenographic report of the sessions for 
distribution to members who were not able to attend 
and to non-member lumbermen. 

The questionnaire was gone thru _seriatim, 
prefaced by a talk of almost an hour by Carl M. 
Stevens, valuation engineer of the timber section 
of the bureau of internal revenue, who went into 
the history of the formation of the timber section 
and gave a general view of the lumber situation as 
bearing on the work of the bureau under the tax 
law, the purpose of the questionnaire and how it 
should be filled in. Opportunity then was given 
those present to ask questions covering their indi- 
vidual cases, and full advantage was taken of it, as 
it was found that practically each one present had 
specific problems to solve. Most active part in 
the discussion and the questioning of Mr. Stevens 
was taken by L. C. Bell, of the Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Gilbert, of the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Turner, of 
the Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Morse, 
of the Morse Bros, Lumber Co., Helen, Ga.; R. N. 





Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; and Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago. 

The chief purpose was to fully inform lumbermen 
how to arrive at the valuation of their timber and 
other physical property as of March 1, 1913, as a 
basis from which to figure depreciation, stumpage 
ete., upon which to fix present values for taxation. 

Copies of the questionnaire were distributed for 
those present to take with them to be filled in ac- 
cording to the light they have thus obtained and 
to be returned to the bureau of internal revenue 
thru the offices of the collector of internal revenue 
in their respective districts. Mr. Stevens explained 
that the purpose of these conferences was to co- 
operate with and assist the lumbermen, as was 
being done with other industries, and that it was 
no part of his mission to fix valuations for them, 
but to explain the general rule of the bureau and 
to assist the taxpayers in the application of it to 
their individual cases. When the returns of the 
questionnaires have been made they will be scanned 
by representatives of the bureau and if found cor- 
rect the tax assessment will be made. 

Mr. Stevens left this evening for Detroit, Mich., 
where he will attend a meeting of lumbermen of 
that section to be held Oct. 24-25, under the auspices 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting at Memphis next week will be at- 
tended by Maj. D. T. Mason, chief of the timber 
section, who was expected at the Cincinnati con- 
ference but had to meet a group of western lum- 
bermen at Denver. 





NEW BOOK ON FOREST PRODUCTS 


From the press of John Wiley & Sons, New York 
City, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a 
copy of ‘‘ Forest Products, Their Manufacture and 
Use,’’ by Nelson C. Brown, professor of forest 
utilization in the New York State College of For- 
estry and late lumber commissioner to Europe for 
the Department of Commerce. 

This book is devoted to forest products other 
than lumber and gathers together materials which 
Prof. Brown has been accumulating for the last 
ten years, In writing it an effort has been made 
to avoid including data based on the abnormal 
conditions of the war period, particularly as to 
costs and prices. 

After a general introductory chapter the book 
treats successively of the various kinds of forest 
product considered, a list of which is as follows: 

Wood pulp and paper; tanning materials; 
veneers, slack cooperage; tight cooperage; naval 
stores; hardwood distillation; softwood distillation ; 
charcoal; boxes and box shooks; cross ties; poles 
and piling; posts; mine timbers; fuel wood; shin- 
gles and shakes; maple syrup and sugar; rubber; 
dye woods and materials; excelsior; and cork. 

The book is a very complete compendium of in- 
formation upon these various kinds of forest prod- 
ucts, running to 443 pages and index. The author 
in his preface states that the original intention was 
to include chemical and medicinal products in the 
list, but that space limitations required their omis- 
sion as well as some condensation of the matter 
dealing with the lines included. The book is rather 
liberally illustrated, chiefly with photographs of 
manufacturing operations and processes. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has added this valu- 
able work to its list of books for sale and is pre- 
pared to fill orders for it at the publisher’s price 
of $3.75. 





WOOD SHIP PROVES ITS EFFICIENCY 


New Or.teEAns, La., Oct. 18.—A bulletin issued 
by the Southern Pine Association today summar- 
izes a report on wood ships made by F. L. Sanford, 
a local lumberman, who was identified during the 
war with the chief of the wood ship division of 
the Shipping Board. This report states that 125 
wood ships constructed by the Fleet Corporation 
were successfully operating Aug. 7, 1919, 92 of them 
engaged in transatlantic trade. Copies of letters 
from five masters and one chief engineer, also given 
out today, testified to the satisfactory performance 
of wood ships. Reference was also made to a letter 
from the Matson Navigation Co. stating that wood 
steamers, properly cared for, will carry their car- 
goes in equally as good condition as steel vessels. 
A letter from the second vice president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, to the effect that 
wood ships loaded for the account of the French 
Government had discharged their cargoes in good 
condition, was also cited. Mr. Sanford called 
attention to the Dec. 31 report of the wood ship 
construction division of the Fleet Corporation which 
said that all the movements of these ships were 
practically without loss to the shippers. He de- 
clared today that the performance of wood ships 
has fully come up to the expectations and hopes of 
the wood ship advocates, 
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HALLOWE’EN 


Bill Smith he says that Hallowe’en 
Is Friday, that it is the night 

That goblins, ghosts and witches lean 
Are loose around. He may be right. 
I never seen no such a sight— 

I know a ghost I never seen. 


But there are goblins—that I know: 
I’ve had experience witn some; 

I’ve had a few myself, altho 
It ain’t on Hallowe’en they come— 
It’s any time you’re feelin’ bum 

And sort of mean and sad and low. 


It’s just the goblins of your brain; 
Suspicion, envy, jealousy, 

That come around and give you pain— 
I know that’s how it is with me; 
And in October it may be, 

June or December, sun or rain. 


And them’s the goblins for a guy 
To be a-seart of, not a ghost. 

Just when you’re feelin’ rotten, why 
That’s when you have the ha’nts the most. 
That’s when the whole be-deviled host 

Will ha’nt you till you nearly die. 


It ain’t at Hallowe’en alone 

You’ve got to drive the goblins out, 
But any time you set and moan 

And weep and worry, hate and doubt. 

That’s when they’re hangin’ ’round about 
To chill your blood and shake your bone. 


Beware the goblins of your mind, 

On Hallowe’en or any day; 
The dark suspicion, thought unkind, 

Are goblins you must drive away. 

They are the ghosts that make you gray— 
And ghosts, that’s all, as you will find. 





Some fellows have a lot of information about 
their competitors but none about their own goods. 





OCTOBER 


Give me the tang of October!— 
That I will drink for a wine, 
Cheering me, leaving me sober, 
Give me October for mine! 
Beech-trees are flaring with yellow, 
Maples are flaming with red— 
That is the time when a fellow 
Really gets out of his head. 


Give me October to think in 

When I am weary and old; 

Give me a river to drink in 
Here where the waters are cold. 

None of your liquor can lure me 
When I am lonely and blue; 

Here is the thing that will cure me— 
Good old October will do! 





RANDOM 

It seems that an order for lumber, too, sometimes 
is only a scrap of paper. 

The war has been over nearly a year but peace 
is still fussing with its engine. 

A good reply to the question ‘‘How do you find 
business?’’ would be ‘‘By advertising.’’ 

Lumber may be high, but the householder has 
found out that a rent receipt is no bargain. 


There is a new film, ‘‘ When a Woman Strikes.’’ 
Well, if they ever do, it will be quite some strike. 

The use of the uniform order blank will show how 
good your association is and how good an associa- 
tion man you are. A 

Hogs are so valuable now that they are often 
shipped by express, but the fellow who occupies two 
seats has been traveling in the day coaches for 
some time. 

The death of elm trees from insects is said to be 
due to a shortage of woodpeckers. Maybe there 
are just as many woodpeckers but they are working 
shorter hours. 

Some folks wish that the 2.75 percent in beer 
could create as much rumpus as the 2.81 percent 
of the population who are members of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Remember, lumber retailers, that the stocks and 
bonds that will prove the best investment are the 
stocks of lumber on your yards and the bonds of 
friendship in your communities, 

An Indiana retailer looks for good business if 
farm products are not too low. If he has any 
doubt about that he might go out and buy a can 
of corn—if he has enough money. 


PASSED 


I wonder if we do not worry 
Too much about the last? 
I wonder if we do not hurry _ 
Up life’s hard hill too fast? 
Now life is young, the morn at seven, 
There’s jasper very near— 
I wonder if in seeking heaven 
We often pass it here? 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

KNIGHTSTOWN, IND.—There were so many good 
lumbermen present at the district meeting of the 
Indiana Builders’ Supply Association last night 
that you would have thought that lumber is the 
chief building material—as it is. The Knights- 
town Lumber Co. was sort of headquarters for the 
day. At the dinner one of the most interested 
spectators was Willis Dye, of Kokomo, general man- 
ager for Thomas J. Dye & Son, the well known 
Kokomo post and pole joint. If you want any 
sort of a post or pole all you have to do is to write 
to Willis, for he has about all the posts and poles 
there are in the world in captivity except the Poles 
that are striking down at Pittsburgh. Mr. Dye 
covers a large territory, both with his concern and 
when he sits down. Morris Clark, of W. H. H. 
Clark Sons, of Liberty, is district chairman, and 
presided, tho he passed the ball to Jack George, the 
Indianapolis coal man, when it came to introducing 


The dinner was at the Presbyterian church, we 
think it was, and was served by the ladies of the 
ehurch. And let us say right here and now, and 
it applies to the ladies of any church anywhere, 
that when it comes to serving a dinner a bunch 
of church ladies don’t know any more about their 
overhead and the cost, of doing business than a 
good many retail lumbermen don’t. The ordinary 
restaurant man has as much trouble competing 
with a ladies’ aid society as a lumberman who does 
know with a retailer who doesn’t. If you want a 
$1.50 dinner tor about 75 cents, go to a church 
supper. 





Superior, Wis.—Southern Wisconsin, let us pre- 
sent northern Wisconsin. The people of the south- 
ern half of this State, a good many of them any- 
way, and some of them in the legislature, know 
mighty little about the empire that lies north of 
Eau Claire. They think that Wisconsin is Mil- 
waukee and Madison and the cheese factories around 
Green Bay. Not long ago a church organization 
issued a pamphlet called ‘‘The Call of the Wild’’ 
or something of that sort urging the evangelization 
of northern Wisconsin. And yet if you made an 
airplane trip over the city of Superior you would 
see so many church spires that Superior would look 
like a pincushion. There is a slogan for Amer- 
icans, ‘‘See America first.’? There ought to be 
one for Wisconsinese, ‘‘ See Wisconsin first.’? Some 
of the southern Wisconsinese think of this northern 
country as just a place to hunt and fish in. It 
will be a great thing for the State when they get 
over this Siberian viewpoint. There are as good 
fish in the sea as ever were caught and as good land 
in Wisconsin as ever was farmed, and when the 
timber up here is gone we may yet see the day 
when the Wisconsin pineapple will be as famous 
as the Wisconsin pine. | 





YOUR WORK’S YOUR FRIEND 


Just thank the Lord for this reward 
In all your woe and pain: 

When sorrow’s cloud had nearly bowed 
Your head beneath the rain, 

If you had heart to play your part 
To do your daily task, 

If you had still the old time will, 
What more could mortal ask? 


Your pleasures fair will please you where 
The sun is on the mead, 

But there’s a boon when merry June 
December days succeed. 

God grant He gives each man who lives 
And labors, shop or soil, 

The old desire that does not tire 
To do his daily toil. 


Your pleasures end; they are a friend, 
Fair weather always brings; 

Man’s labor is a friend of his, 
When not a robin sings. 

Your work is kind and heals your mind, 
When pleasures only pall; 

The thing you do will pull you thru— 
Your best friend after all! 





The fellow who says, ‘‘ Well, I quit,’’ ought to 
be ashamed of himself. No well man ever ought to 
quit. 








Marine and 
Commerce Corp. 


OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President. 

P, GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

C. KAHLES, Treas. & Mgr., Accounting Dept. 





Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 


Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 





Associated Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 


CO., Gulfport, Miss. 

New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 
Orange, Texas, Yard: 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 


WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 





Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 
City of Austin Ship Co. 
City of Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City of Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 
City of Waco Ship Co. 


PIAVE MILL CO., Gulfport, Miss.— 


Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP., 


32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 


TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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Leading Lumber 


E; XPORTER 








Manufacturers 


Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address—"*Pickwood” St. Louis. 











We Solicit 
EXPORT 


Gumwood 

ange Rollers Mine 
Special ‘“ 
Oak Bill Stuff “ 


O. C. Cluss Lumber Co 


Inquiries and 


Orders for 


Hardwood 


Ties 
Props 
Rails 


UNIONTOWN, 
ey PA.,U.S.A. 


Yards and Gumwood Roller Plant, at above address. 








Cable Address: 


* * “PRIMONTO” 
aw 
os 
STANDARD 


, 


EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 
Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 








Company 





Vredenburgh Saw Mill 


VREDENBURGH, ALA. 








BLACKSWALNUT 


is our specialty. 


THE 


Cable Address: 
“KOSSECO Cincinnati’ 


Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








Long - Knight Lumber 


HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A, 








Look for 
this Brand 


ap 


It guaran- 
tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 








SHREVEPORT, LA. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 


Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, Syghe 
Cottonwood. 


Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport A BC Code. 











FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





Conditions Retard Reconstruction 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct, 21.—Robert Iverson, of Lon- 
don, a large importer of lumber with offices in London 
and Liverpool, was in Kansas City last week visiting 
lumber manufacturers and getting a line on the export 
situation. He will also visit southern and Pacific 


coast lumber centers. Mr. Iverson said that the period 
of reconstruction in Europe will make heavy drafts on 
American lumber and will necessitate closer relations 


than heretofore between manufacturers and importers 
abroad. The great amount of construction he had 
seen in this country surprised him, Mr. Iverson said, 
and he added: 

We in Great Britain and Europe are slow in get- 
ting back to work. Labor troubles have added to the 
difficulties of readjusting ourselves to peace conditions 
and the new problems that confront us. The universal 
recognition of the new social era has relegated prewar 
standards to the scrap heap. Better housing, higher 
wages, improved working conditions are essential, but 
the great difficulty is in coérdinating these reforms 
with the task of remodeling the industries to fit in 
with them. Another trouble is that sellers are too 
optimistic and buyers just the reverse. Faced with 
these conditions, the period of reconstruction will be 
long and the attainment of stability a matter of some 


years. ee 
The Tall Trees of Tasmania 


Possibly every country has something in which it is 
preéminent ; and, small and far away from the world’s 
busy centers as she is, little Tasmania, known in the 
antipodes as “Australia’s Playground,” has several 
items in which she challenges all comers. Many places, 
of course, have the “finest climate in the world,” the 
finest scenery and the prettiest women; but these are 
matters of opinion, and in relation to them there exists 
no standards. But such definite boasts as owning 
the richest tin mine in the world, or the tallest trees, 
can be either proved or disprovel by casting up values 
of ores or inches of wood. 

A book written by D. W. Lewin, and published by 
Gray Brothers, of Hobart, Tasmania, has the follow- 
ing sentence: “The peppermint trees (Hucalyptus 
amygdalina) of Tasmania are admitted to be the tall- 
est trees in the world.’’ Compared to these the famous 
redwoods of California are not quite pigmies, but they 
must at the best take second place, for in the forests 
of Tasmania have been found eucalypti exceeding the 
redwoods in both height and base circumference. Some 
are stated to have been measured from 416 to 471 feet 
in height, and one of the peppermints reached the 500- 
foot mark. In 1849 the Rev. T. J. Ewing saw over a 
hundred of these trees 40 feet in circumference, and 
measured one 60 feet at 4 feet from the ground. Sur- 
veyor General Calder measured the circumference of 
nineteen trees of the common stringy-bark (Hucalyptus 
gigantea)—known to the furniture trade as “Tasmanian 
oak’—at 4 feet from the ground. The smallest was 








A TYPICAL TASMANIAN FOREST SCENE 


30 feet round and the largest 74 feet. 
suites of furniture in these! 

The tall trees of Tasmania do not occur in isolated 
specimens, or even groups, but trees of 200 to 250 feet 
are fairly common, extending over many square miles 
in the south and west of the island. Ellwood Cooper 
in his work on forests says he has seen in Tasmania 
and Australia trees of the blue gum species larger 
and taller than any redwoods he noticed in California. 


A good many 








The island possesses an extraordinary profusion and 
variety of forest growth, and tho scarcely a hundred 
miles in breadth the character of the vegetation will 
be noticed to have changed entirely in a journey from 
East to West. In the East the flora is typically Aus- 
tralian, whereas in the West many of the trees and 
shrubs are more closely allied to the subtropical regions 
of South America than to Australia. The mosses, 
ferns and fungi are also more often like those of 
Tierra del Fuego than Australia. The greater part 
of the west of the island is clothed up to an elevation 
of nearly 3,000 feet with almost impenetrable forest. 


CUTTING A TASMANIAN FOREST GIANT INTO 
LENGTHS 


But contiguous to the more settled parts the forests 
are rapidly disappearing before the ax and the fire- 
stick of the settler and the operations of the timber 
getter. Practically nothing has yet been done in the 
way of replanting forest areas. 

However the question of the tallest trees may stand 
at present, there is plenty of room for further investi- 
gation ; and no place in the world offers a better field 
than Tasmania for a “big tree hunt’ if there are any 
folk so curiously inclined as to care to undertake one. 
A great deal of Tasmania’s tall tree area—tho the 
island’s size is only 26,215 square miles—is still 
labelled “unexplored,” and there are many acres in 
the Huon timber country where the foot of man has 
not yet trod. 





The Swedish Lumber Shippers’ Position 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 8.—Swedish f. 0. b. prices 
are very firmly held in connection with all foreign 
markets and no lowering from the present levels can 
be expected in the near future. In the early part 
of this year the Swedish shippers advanced their prices 
step by step by 10s. the standard at the time, and 
have held the resultant high quotations despite the 
fact that Finnish goods later began coming on the 
market at considerably cheaper prices, on account of 
the low value of the Finnish mark. 

The f. 0. b. prices fixed by the Swedish Sellers’ 
Union now average £26 to £27 for 9-inch battens and 
£23 to £24 for the 7-inch, and practically none of the 
shippers are selling below. These prices are for ordi- 
nary specifications, but for specially selected goods 
for the South African and Australian markets there 
has been paid £26 to £26 10s. for the 7-inch and £30 
for the 9-inch battens. Demand at these prices, how- 
ever, has been only indifferent. 

Great Britain at present is the only important mar- 

ket for the Swedish shippers and the trade here is less 
confident than it was and consequently refuses to buy 
— against the future but only for immediate 
sale. . 
The continent also affords very little business. 
France has filled its requirements and Belgium is not 
yet ready to buy, having plenty of stock carried over 
from the war. Spain seems to have concluded her im- 
porting season; little business is coming out of Ger- 
many because of the adverse exchange position of the 
mark, and there is a rather noteworthy depression on 
the Danish market. Nor is Holland a factor, she 
already having accumulated very heavy stocks. These 
facts make it appear probable that the Swedish ship- 
pers will go into the winter season with heavy sup- 
plies ready for shipment next‘ year; and they seem 
prepared for this and expect the f. o. b. values of next 
season to rule as high as they have during the one now 
drawing to a close. 

And it does appear that the Swedes are right in this 
conjecture and that their production will be in greater 
demand next year than ever; this for the reason that 
Russia quite evidently will not export any consider- 
able volume of wood goods in 1920. Competition from 
North America is not feared by the Swedes, for the 
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geographical position is so greatly in their favor that 
they feel they always will be in a position to compete 
advantageously. As soon as freights become cheaper, 
which is hoped for in 1920, the more distant Medi- 
terranean, African and Australian markets will pur- 
chase much more he:vily than at present. They are, 
without exception, a ording to all reports, very bare 
of stocks and musi replenish these at first oppor- 
tunity. 

Hence the Swedes feel that, even tho the North 
American shippers become aggressive competitors, they 
will have no reason cither to fear them or to lower 
their quotations, as they count on a large increase 
in consumption next year which will be sufficient to 
absorb both the American and European offerings with- 
out hurting values. 


Widening Field for Pitch Pine 


MOBILE, ALA., Oct. 20.—The settlement of the trans- 
portation strike in England is expected materially to 
improve the export lumber situation at this port. Five 
ships which were expected to take lumber cargoes to 
the United Kingdom had their sailings postponed by the 
United States Shipping Board and this left a consid- 
erable amount of lumber on the docks here awaiting 
shipment, which will now have to remain here until 
ships can be allocated to handle the business. 

Lumber exporters report a widening of the trend of 
lumber and timber cargoes, the United Kingdom having 
had the call for several months ; now, however, orders 
are beginning to come in more freely from continental 
ports, and shipments are being made to France and 
Spain, and a few scattering parcels to Germany. 

So far as Mobile is concerned, more interest is being 
shown in exports to the River Platte and Cuba, and 
the effort to rebuild this branch of the lumber export 
trade is meeting with considerable success. Time was 
when exports of southern pine to South America and 
Cuba aggregated 75 percent of the total outward move- 
ment from Mobile, several years ago there having been 
an immense trade with Cuba, often reaching 25,000,000 
to 30,000,000 feet a month, with frequent cargoes of 
from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000 feet for ports in South 
America. Ocean rates to South America are said to be 
easing off a little and an increase in the outward move- 
ment in that direction is therefore confidently ex- 
pected. 





Export News from a Texas Port 


Oranee, Trx., Oct. 20.—The export situation in this 
section is again beginning to look up after the recent 
settlement of the English railway strike and the lift- 
ing of the consequent embargo against American ship- 
ments of all sorts. Inquiries which were “hooked” 
pending the settlement of the British rail troubles 
have been gone over, prices quoted—subject always to 
the almost daily fluctuation of the value of the pound 
sterling—and orders booked subject to delay in secur- 
ing bottoms. 


Despite the fact that the Shipping Board has ordered 
more vessels to southern ports, owing in part to the 
congestion arising from the strike of longshoremen in 
New York and other Atlantic ports, there are not as 
many vessels coming to Orange, Beaumont, Port Arthur 
and Sabine as there are cargoes awaiting shipment, 
and this is especially true of Orange, where some 
cargoes are more than a month overdue. Some in 
consequence have gone to other ports. An instance of 
this came to light last week when the International 
Shipbuilding Co., which is now completing the last of 
thirteen big ships for the Italian Government, shipped 
nearly a third of a million feet of big ship timbers 
from Orange to New York by rail, no vessel being 
available here for a water shipment just at this time 
and the company being in a hurry to deliver the tim- 
bers in New York. 


There are but two vessels loading in Orange at 
present, altho a number of steamships and several 
brigs and schooners are expected daily. The 4-masted 
schooner Daisy Farlin is loading at the Frisco docks 
with a shipment of sawn timbers and Genoa prime for 
the North coast of Africa. The motor vessel Cerrito, 
of San Juan, Porto Rico, arrived in port Saturday 
afternoon and today began loading a general lumber 
cargo for Tampico, Mexico, supplied by the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. The Miller-Link Lumber Co. is fur- 
nishing the cargo for the Daisy Farlin and the Stand- 
ard Export Lumber Co. is loading her. J. H. Burton & 
Co. have been notified that the steamship Oneco, which 
has been in dry dock at Mobile since the September 
hurricane, will reach Orange shortly. She will be 
loaded by them with sawn timber for delivery to a 
United Kingdom port, the Miller-Link Lumber Co. 
furnishing the cargo. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








THE LOW COST OF GOOD PAINT 


Cheap paint is expensive and expensive paint is 
cheap. This seems to be a foolish statement to make 
but a minute’s thought will easily convince you of 
the truth of it. In the first place cheap paint soon 
has to be replaced and you have the cost of more paint 
plus the cost of additional labor. On the other hand, 
good paint, which in these days is expensive, will last 
far longer and thus save the frequent repainting and 
the resulting cost of labor and material. Thus, judging 
paint by the number of years of service, you find that 
the paint most economical to use is that whose first cost 
is high. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
is maker of a paint, Dixon’s silica-graphite paint, 
which has proved by accurate records to have given 
service of from five to fifteen years. Because of this 
long service it has also proved to be the most econom- 
ical. The reason for this long service is that the pig- 
ment is a natural combination of flake silica-graphite. 
It is not affected by sunlight, heat or cold, acids or 
alkalies. The silica is to the graphite what copper is 
to the gold in a watch case—an alloy to resist the 
wear of abrasion. The Dixon company will send upon 
request a free copy of its booklet No. 207-B and long 
service records in your line. 





DESCRIBES MODERN PLANERS 


The S. A. Woods Machine Co., of Boston, Mass., has 
just issued a new, fully illustrated ninety-two-page book 
on modern fast feed planers and matchers, a copy of 
which may be obtained free upon application to the 
company. 





BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES EXPAND 


Tue demand for Beaver board and allied products 
cootinues to expand rapidly. To take care of present 
and future expansion a new company known as the 
Beaver Board Companies was incorporated on Oct. 1. 
This new corporation is capitalized with an authorized 
issue of $25,000,000 first preferred, $15,000,000 second 
preferred and 500,000 shares of common stock of no par 
value. Four thousand shares of common stock were 
made available to employees and were oversubscribed 
by 50 percent. Additional district offices have been 
created at Dallas, Tex.; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
and Denver, Colo. 

As an indication of the expansion program of the 
Beaver Board Companies, the recent purchase of the 
Tonawanda Board & Paper Co., Tonawanda, N, Y., 
may be cited. The purchase price, together with the 
cost of proposed improvements on this plant, repre- 
Sents an investment of more than $2,000,000. The 
Tonawanda Board & Paper Co. plant is only five miles 
from the administration offices and Buffalo plant of 
the Beaver Board Companies and only twenty-five 
miles from the mill at Thorold, Canada. Thus the 
Plant fits in excellently with the other plants of the 
company and is a progressive step to so enlarge pro- 
duction facilities that there will be a never failing 
supply of Beaver board for the trade. 

The policy of the Beaver Board Companies is to con- 
trol both the raw material supply and the entire 
manufacturing process. With that ené in view 180 


square miles of spruce timber land has been acquired 
in northern Ontario, the stand of spruce being suf- 
ficient to supply raw material for thirty years, accord- 
ing to present estimates. The spruce logs are floated 
down the Frederickhouse River to railheads and from 
them shipped to Thorold, where special mills grind the 
logs into fiber and build the fiber into sheets, which 
are rolled into large shipping rolls and go from there 
to the finishing plants at Buffalo and Ottawa, Canada. 
Here the sheets are built up into the finished Beaver 
board, which is surface sealed and sized with an ex- 
clusive “Sealtite’’ process, 

The “Sealtite’” sizing process was patented and 
perfected three years ago and in order to secure a 
permanent and uniform supply of the necessary raw 
materials a varnish plant was built at Buffalo. It is 
understood that the Beaver Board Companies now plan 
to carry the policy one step farther and will shortly 
introduce “Beavertone,” a flat tone paint for Beaver 
board and interior surfaces, 





EXPANDS FACTORY TO BETTER SERVICE 


The Link-Belt Co., in order to give better service to 
its customers and to take care of the constantly in- 
creasing demand for Link-Belt malleable iron chains 
for elevating, conveying and power transmission pur- 
poses, is building a considerable addition to its Bel- 
inont Foundry, Indianapolis, Ind. The extension of the 
company’s Belmont Foundry virtually consists in com- 
pleting new furnace buildings Nos, 7 and 8, but for the 
present a furnace will be installed only in building 
No. 7. The new furnace will be of 15-ton capacity in- 
stead of 10-ton, the capacity of the present furnaces. 
The company is purchasing the necessary machinery to 
equip the new buildings, such as rolling mills, sand 
blast and the general foundry equipment needed to take 
care of the additional capacity. The furnace buildings, 
which really are under one roof, will be about 70 feet 
wide by 400 feet long and when finished will complete 
the factory as originally laid out. a 

The Link-Belt Co., besides the factory at Indian- 
apolis, has factories at Chicago and Philadelphia and 
its products are widely used by lumbermen thruout the 
country. 
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DESCRIBES STEAM TURBINE BLADING 


Altho many articles have been written giving the 
history of the steam turbine and describing its rapid 
advance from the experimental stage to its present 
important position in the industrial world, little has 
been published concerning the painstaking research 
which has enabled engineers to produce the efficient 
and reliable units of the present day. Therefore 
bulletin No. 1104, entitled “Steam Turbine Blading,” 
being distributed by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturnig 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will be of particular interest. 
This bulletin is well illustrated and clear in its word- 
ing, so that for the man who wants to know about 
steam turbine blading it will be of more than passing 
interest and help. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not 
hesitate to say that it is a valuable bulletin to have in 
the hands of the chief engineer wherever steam turbines 
are used, and it will prove of value where such use is 
contemplated. Copies may be obtained from the com- 
pany. 





OREIGN 


Brokers- Agents 








MILLER BROS. 
MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND. 


We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


offers solicited by cable or letter. 


Cable ad:—“Plywood, Hull.” 
Codes:—A.B.C. 5th Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman. 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO, 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool” 











WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 


LOGS AND LUMBER 
Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C, 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 
Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 














Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 
5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, “Merriness” 
Lonon, E. C. 2 ndon 
Codes, ABC 5th Edition, 


Universal Western Union 








BLACK SEA TIMBER COMPANY 





Purdon Chambers, J Street, Hull, Eng. 
Telegrams:— Telephones:—Head Office, Central 2884 
““Blacsetim, Hull”. 7 % “3984 
“Threeply, Hull’. Warehouse, = 483 
ard, “2345 


Open for business after the war to handle consignments of all kinds of 
TIMBER, HARDWOOD, 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS, Etc. Etc. 


Inquiries solicited by cable or letter, shall receive our 
most careful and prompt attention. 














SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St.,{Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Londoa,E.C. 
Cable Address: ““Drackridge,"” Glasgow, Cable Addcess: *‘Nivarium"’ Londoa 
Agents for the saleof all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in 
the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, scétians 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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OREIGN 


Brokers-Agents 








T.H. Buitenhuis & Company 
Amsterdam BERLIN 


Damstraat 19 
Telegraphic Address: ““Tensibu’’ Amsterdam 
Importers in Holland and Germany of 


PITCH PINE, OKOUME saitucsis 


HARDWOODS 


Offers solicited to the Amsterdam Office. 











R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS AND AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 


17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 


CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Universal Edition) and A. B. C. 5th Edition. 
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When You 
Go To 


Chicago 
and want that rest- 
full, homelike at- 
mosphere— that 
spirit of friendliness, 
cordiality and ser- 
vice—where visitors 
are assured a warm- 
th of welcome 
equalled only by 
the quality and scope 
of the surroundings 
-—there is no place 
like 


Morrison Hotel 
CHICAGO 


Over 1000 rooms. Every room has a bath and 
running ice water and is completely and luxur- 
iously furnished. Every known facility for 
your personal comfort. 


THE HOME OF 
TERRACE GARDEN 
AMERICA'S MOST BEAUTIFUL RESTAURANT 


Its architecture and physical beauty stand alone, 
every one having a clear view of both dining room 
and stage. The show is one of refinement. 


Morrison Hotel 


Madison at Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Personal Management, 





HARRY C. MOIR. 


) 
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For Value, Service, 
ome 
Comforts 


Meet Meat the 
TULLER 
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HOTEL TULLER 


Park, Adams and Bagley, DETROIT, MICH. 





600 Rooms—$2.00 Up. European Plan. 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—The J. 8S. Durham 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by W._R. & L. Darnell. 

Santa Cruz—The East Side Mill & Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to Wood Bros. Co. 

COLORADO. “Johnstown—The Longs Peak Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., of Boise, Idaho. 

GEORGIA. Hamilton—H. A. Middlebrooks has 
sold out to Henry Mobley. 

IDAHO. Filer—The Hughes Lumber Co. is suc- 
= by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., of Boise, 
Idaho. 

Kellogg—The Kellogg Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to Kellogg Lumber, Feed & Fuel Co. 

ILLINOIS. London Mills—The Hummel Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by the London Mills Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co. 

Rapatee—G. P. Dikeman has sold out to the 
Rapatee Codperative Farmers’ Association. 

Vergennes—George Crain is succeeded by F. D. 
Wisely. 

IOWA. Danbury—W. J. Haubrich, proprietor of 
the Danbury Lumber Co., has purchased the yard of 
the S. H. Bowman Lumber Co. at Mapleton, Iowa, 
and will operate it under name of W. J. Haubrich. 

KANSAS. Corning—cC. E. Friend succeeds Baker 
& Friend in the lumber and coal business. 

Greensburg—The T. F. Phillips Lumber Co. has 
sold out to James M. Phillips. 

KENTUCKY. Panola—The L. Hooker Lumber 
Co. has removed to Findlay, Ohio, and has taken 
over the sawmill and handle factory formerly 
operated by Frank Campbelle at that place. 

MICHIGAN. Warren—Church & Van Dusen suc- 
ceed Homer Harwood in the lumber and building 
material business. 

MINNESOTA. Wadena—The Dower Lumber Co. 
has added two more yards to its line, one at Akeley, 
Minn., and one at Nevis, Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI. Como—J. B. Wardlow has sold 
out to the Panola Lumber & Coal Co. 

MISSOURI. Chillicothe—Hoge Bros. have_ sold 
out to the Mills & Arnold Lumber Co., of Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

NEBRASKA. Deming—The Foxworth-Galbraith 
Lumber Co. has purchased the Gibson-Hines Lum- 
ber Co. and the Southwest Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grand Forks—The Hillsboro 
Lumber Co. has moved its headquarters to Minne- 
apolis. 

OHIO, Findlay—The L. Hooker Lumber Co., 
formerly of Panola, Ky., has purchased the saw- 
mill and handle factory formerly owned by Frank 
Campbelle at this place and will at once begin 
operation of both branches. 

OKLAHOMA. Colbert—The Kelsay Lumber Co. 
has been sold to the Southland Lumber Co. 

Heavener—The Buschow Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, has sold its manufacturing plant and 4,000 
acres of timber land near here to the Mineral Belt 
Lumber Co., of Oklahoma, but retains the plants 
at Stapp and Page. 

Savanna—The Savanna Lumber Co. has been sold 
to the V. S. Cook Lumber Co., of Coalgate. 

Stringtown—The Star Lumber Co. has been sold 
to the V. S. Cook Lumber Co., of Coalgate. 

Tupelo—The Fowler Lumber Co. has been sold 
to the V. S. Cook Lumber Co., of Coalgate. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—H. C. Mag- 
ruder is succeeded by Magruder & Woodhull. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Andrews—The Carolina 
Lumber & Supply Co. succeeds the Carolina Feed 
& Lumber Co, 

TENNESSEE. Kingsport—The R. C. Duff Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by the Paul Cline Lumber Co. 

Memphis—Alexander Bros., of Belzoni, Miss., have 
purchased the Tschudy Lumber mill, and will move 
its general offices to this city. 

TEXAS. Abilene—The L. Simpson Co. has sold 
out to the Galbraith-Foxworth Lumber Co., of 
Amarillo, 

UTAH. Park City—Ths Park City Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by Morrison, Merrill & Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The Hood Lumber 
Co. has moved to Moundsville. 

WISCONSIN. Crandon—The Mill and timber 
holdings of the Keith & Hiles Lumber Co., have 
been sold to the Fish Lumber Co., of Elcho. 

Rhinelander—The Robbins Flooring Co. has taken 
over the mill of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., 
and will operate it. 


INCORPORATION 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Bassett Creek Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $2,500. 

Mobile—Harvey-Hovey Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Macdonald Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Caryville—Henderson-Mathews WNa- 
val Stores Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Jacksonville—Hawkins-Shands Crate Co., incor- 
porated. 

Lacy—Finney & Arthur Lumber Co., incorporated. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—Georgia Stave Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

Macon—W. J. Marshall Co., incorporated. 

Valdosta—Harvey Lumber Co. increasing capital 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 

IDAHO. Nampa—Timber Products Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Monitor Furniture Co., 
incorporated. 

Muncie—Morgan-Hitchcock Co., 
capital, $300,000. 

IOWA. Mediapolis—Mediapolis Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Kentucky Aeroplane & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MAINE. Fairfield—Fairfield Manufacturing Co., 
——— capital, $50,000; to manufacture wood 
novelties, 


incorporated; 


Van Buren—Maine Cedar Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

MASSACHLETTS. Boston—New England Cab- 
inet Making Co., incorporated; capital, $2.500. 

Boston—Steel-Wood Skid & Trailer Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

Boston—West Stockbridge Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

Clinton—Spaulding-Herman Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $2.700; to manufacture furni- 
ture and toys. 

Gardner—Kuniholm Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture children’s 
vehicles. 

Westminster—Mather Chair Co., 
capital, $75,000. 

MICHIGAN. Alma—Northern Wheel Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $1,000,000. 

Detroit—H. W. Harding Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $2,000,000. 

Elton—Ehlinger Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $60,000. 

Petoskey—Coveyou Farmers’ & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

MINNESOTA. Winsted—Winsted Milling Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Hamlette Co., 
incorporated. 

West Point—West Point Box & Hamper Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Overton—Thomas Dahl Lumber Co., 
incorporated, 


NEW JERSEY. Rahway—Superior Body Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000; to manufacture auto 
bodies. 

OREGON. Canby—Stefani Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

Lakeside—Ten Mile Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; sawmill operation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — American 
Lumber Sales Co., incorporated; wholesale. 

VIRGINIA. Danville—Builders’ Supply & Equip- 
ment Corporation; incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Tono Mill Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

Seattle—Sol Duc Valley Logging Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Skamokawa—Skamokawa Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Terra Alta—Garner-Hedges 
Lumber Co.,* incorporated; capital, $10,000; to 
operate saw and planing mill. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Telulah Petralyke Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Elton—Ehlinger Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $60,000. 

Rhinelander—J. H. O’Melia Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. Officers of 
corporation; President, J. H. O’Melia; vice-presi- 
dent, M. O’Melia; secretary-treasurer, A. J. 
O’Melia. 

Rhinelander—Wisconsin Lake Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

South Milwaukee—South Milwaukee Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Stanley—Stanley Toy Works, incorporated; capi- 


tal, $85,000. 
NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Williams Lum- 
ber Co. is a new wholesale concern here. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Borden Lumber 
Co. will open a lumber business here. 

GEORGIA. ‘Toccoa—The Piedmont Furniture Co. 
recently began a manufacturing business here. 

IDAHO. Sandpoint—The Kanicksee Cedar Co. 
recently started in business here. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Several prominent busi- 
ness men here have associated themselves with 
Joseph Kirsch, cabinet maker, and will start a 
talking machine factory. 

Evansville—Oscar Grimwood and Thomas S&S, 
Grimwood have leased a building here and will 
start the manufacture of phonographs, floor lamps 
and cedar chests. The firm will be known as Grim- 
wood Bros. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Ray H. Stillwell recently 
began a wholesale business. 

Lansing—W. H. Van Sice recently began a lum- 
ber business here. 

MINNESOTA. Akeley and Nevis—The Dower 
Lumber Co., of Wadena, Minn., has opened yards 
in these places. . 

MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—The new box factory of 
the Mississippi Packing Co. has been placed in full 
operation with a rated capacity of two cars a day. 
The plant will manufacture a special crate for the 
packing of meat products, 

MISSOURI. Braymer—Child & Davis, successors 
to M. D. Tate, hardware and implement dealers, 
will establish a lumber yard. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Allen Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co, is a new concern here. 

Hicksville—J. B. Custer, of Wren, is preparing 
to establish a new lumber yard at Hicksville, 
according to a report. 

OKLAHOMA. Pawhuska—The Pawhuska Lum- 
ber Co. is a new concern here. 

OREGON. Fall Creek—Schultz & Nest recently 
began a lumber business here. 

Portland—The plant of the International Ship- 
building Co., at Columbia City, on the lower Colum- 
bia River, has been transformed into a furniture 
factory. George McBride, of Portland, with offices 
in the Yeon Building, who was the head of the 
shipbuilding company, announces that all the ma- 
chinery for the furniture factory has been obtained 
and is ready for delivery. The new company is 
incorporated with a capital of $75,000. Home office 
in Portland. 

Rainier—The West Shore Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan a shingle mill operation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—E. A. Souder 
& Co., 501-A Liberty Building, recently opened a 
wholesale business. 
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TENNESSEE. Memphis—The North American 
Wood Products Corporation, with headquarters in 
New York, recently began business here. 


TEXAS. Perryton—The Summers Hood Lumber 
Co. has opened a yard here. 

Ranger—The Mushrush Lumber Co. has opened 
a lumber business here with headquarters at Sum- 
ner. 


WASHINGTON. Charleston—Ferg Bros. 
begun the operation of a sawmiii. 

Chehalis—S. M. Osborne has begun the operation 
of a shingle mill. 

Florence-+-The M. H. Shingle Co. has begun the 
operation of a shingle mill. 

Keller—Brown & Stoddard recently began a box 
manufacturing business. 

Keller—Case Bros. and Aklebo Bros. are new 
sawmill operators here. 
 ‘honatiamaaes Chesser recently started a saw- 


have 


mill. 
Seattle—The Byrne Renfrow Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Port Blakely, Wash., has begun 
business here. 

Standwood—The Cornell Shingle Co. recently be- 
gan a shingle mill operation here. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Telulah Petralyke 
Co. has been organized and incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000, to manufacture and deal in 
chemical substances, for staining, filling, pre- 
serving and glazing woods, fibers, paper, etc., and 
making them acid and waterproof and non-con- 
ductors of electricity. 

Rhinelander—The Wisconsin Lake Lumber Co. 
was recently organized by Alfred Hurlbutt, Floyd 
J. Hurlbutt and Guy E. Tillman. 

Rice Lake—The S. Gillson Lumber Co., in the 
wholesale lumber and wood business, will start a 
retail business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Wabash—T. F. Vaughn, president of 
the Wabash Cabinet Co., has announced that his 
company will erect additional buildings in order to 
handle increasing business. It is estimated that 
the additions will cost over $100,000. 


LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—The Baton Rouge 
Chamber of Commerce announces that E. J. Bajon, 
of Whitecastle, La., has leased a factory site in 
Baton Rouge, with the option of purchase, and will 
establish a sash and door factory here, manufactur- 
ing also cypress silos and cisterns. 

New Orleans—The New Orleans Corrugated Fiber 
Box Factory (Inc.) has purchased a square of 
ground upon which it plans to erect a modern fac- 
tory with a floor space of 90,000 square feet. J. H. 
Oppenheim is secretary and manager. 

Waterproof—It is reported that the Cartwell 
Stave & Lumber Co. will erect a large plant here 
which will give employment to 300 men. The com- 
pany has sufficient timber to insure a twenty-year 
cut, 


MISSISSIPPI. Blue Mountain—It is reported 
that Napoleon Hardwick, who recently removed to 
this place from Corinth, Miss., is planning the es- 
tablishment of several sawmills in this section and 
has secured timber reservations. 


WASHINGTON. Castle Rock—P. 8S. Dykeman 
and his son Grant, of this place, have purchased a 
tract of timber at Sandy Bend, on the Cowlitz 
River, and will build a shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Clintonville—The D. J. Rohrer 
yd Co. will erect a new office building, 32 by 

eet. 

Ladysmith—The Lampert Lumber Co. is erecting 
a new office and storage shed, with frontage of 35 
feet and length of 180 feet. 

Marinette—The plant of the Miller Sash: & Door 
Co., recently destroyed by fire, is being replaced 
by a model one-story plant, 42 by 96 feet, with two 
wings, 42 by 47 feet and 12 by 18 feet, respectively. 
The plant is of frame construction. 

Milwaukee—The Mueller & Sons Box Co. is in- 
stalling a new generator and generally electrifying 
its entire plant. 

Sheboygan—The Phoenix Chair Co. is contem- 
plating installing a complete new generating unit. 

Stanley—The Stanley Toy Works, a new corpora- 
tion, will erect a modern plant. 

Waupaca—The planing and sawmill of the Wag- 
ner & Button Co., recently destroyed by fire, is be- 
ing replaced with a modern fireproof plant. 


CASUALTIES 


LOUISIANA. Bannister—The W. A. Brown 
Lumber Co. has had a loss by fire. 

Carmel—Four men were killed instantly, two 
others probably fatally wounded and eight others 
injured more or less seriously on Saturday, Oct. 
18, when the boiler of the sawmill belonging to E. 
C. LaFitte & Sons exploded. No definite report as 
to the cause of explosion has been made. Mr. 
LaFitte was so badly injured that there is little 
hope for his recovery, and one of his sons was killed. 
The property damage is estimated at $5,000. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—The office of the John 
H. Geis Lumber Co. was wreckef by burglars who 
wee Fo over-charge of dynamite to blow open the 
safe door. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fire in the ship- 
building plant of George Lawley & Sons (Inc.) 
caused damage to machinery and yachts under con- 
struction amounting to nearly $250,000. The fire 
is said to have been caused by a hot rivet left by 
workmen when they quit work at noon. 

Waltham—Fire caused a loss of about $25,000 in 
the building and stock of the Buttrick Lumber Co. 
Most of the damage was done to the stock in the 
kiln-dried storage building, a two-story structure. 
= . believed that the fire was started by a cigarette 
stub. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The old Hargrave saw- 
mill, owned by the Island Lumber Co., was burned 
to the ground by a fire starting in the filing room. 
The mill was an old one, having been founded by 
Miller Bros, in 1886. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Richardton — The 
Lumber Co. has had a loss by fire. 

OREGON. Walker—The Briggs Lumber Co. has 
had a loss by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Butler—Fire destroyed the lum- 
ber mill of Peter McCain with a loss of $20,000; 
partly insured. 

WASHINGTON. Hall—The Dayton Sawmill & 
Lumber Co. has had a loss by fire. 


Kilzer 


Walville—The Walville Lumber Co. has had a loss 
by fire. 


WISCONSIN. Glidden — The Northern Wood 
Products Co. lost a handle mill by fire on Oct. 17. 
The mill was of rough lumber and had been put 
up following the fire of July, 1918, which destroyed 
the entire plant. It housed the machinery with 
which the company was meeting present contracts, 
until the equipment in the new concrete mill is put 
into operation, and all of this machinery was ruined. 

Marshfield—The Upham Manufacturing Co. has 
had a loss by fire. 

WYOMING. Cheyenne—The lumber yards of the 


Union Pacific have been badly damaged by fire, 
with great loss of stock. 





HYMENEAL 


HORN-BRANDON.—Miss Milton Dunlap Bran- 
don, daughter of Mrs. M. C. Brandon, of Evansville, 
Ind., was married to Bert Horn, also of Evansville, 
a few days ago at Indianapolis, and the couple have 
gone east on an extensive bridal trip. Mr. Horn 
is associated with his father, A. F. Horn, in the 
Horn Box Manufacturing Co., of Evansville. 


BRESNAHAN-ERDLITZ.—The marriage of Miss 
Mary Erdlitz and P. Henry Bresnahan took place 
in Chicago, at the Holy Name Cathedral, on Oct. 
16. The bride was graduated from the Menominee 
High School, of Menominee, Mich., and from the 
Morgan School of Expression in Chicago, in which 
city she has resided for a number of years. The 
bridegroom is traffic manager for the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co., of Menominee, and the young couple 
will reside in that city. 


HIGBEE-VAN SICLEN.—Miss Pearl Van Siclen, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. A. D. Van Siclen, of 55 
Bergen Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y., and niece of Justice 
James C, Van Siclen, of the Supreme Court, was 
married on Oct. 15 to Robert Higbee, Jr., of Jamaica, 
son of Robert W. Higbee, a well known lumberman, 
at the home of Justice Van Siclen in Jamaica. Miss 
Kathleen McLoughlin, a classmate of the bride at 
Adelphi College, class of 1917, was bridesmaid. 
The best man was John Carukin, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Miss Van Siclen was a yeowoman in the 
navy during the war, and the bridegroom drove an 
ambulance and served in the Intelligence Depart- 
agg He was graduated from Hamilton College 
in f 








ANDERSON-ELLIOTT.—The marriage of Miss 
Adelaide Elliott, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Nugent Elliott, to James Carl Anderson, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. P. Anderson, all of St. Louis, took place 
at Bofinger Memorial Chapel in that city on Oct. 15, 
Rev. Douglas Atwill officiating. A wedding supper 
for sixteen, including the bridal party and members 
of the two families, followed at Hotel Jefferson, 
after which the young couple went East on a wed- 
ding journey. They will be at home after Nov. 1 
at 5162 Vernon Avenue. The bride is a graduate of 
Mary Institute, St. Louis, class of 1916. Mr. Ander- 
son is connected with the Gideon-Anderson Lumber 
& Mercantile Co., of which his father is president. 
He served as first lieutenant in the 110th Motor 
Supply Train of the 35th Division. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 22.—A. C. McComb has sold 
his entire holdings in Texas County, Mo., consisting 
of pine and white oak on about 9,000 acres, to J. H. 
Mason, of Springfield, Mo.’ A 15-mile tram road is to 
be constructed at once to the timber from the Frisco 
- oe and a large manufacturing plant will be 
nstalled. 





GREENWOOD, Miss., Oct. 21.—The Churchill-Milton 
Lumber Co. has purchased 9,000 acres of timber, cut- 
over and farm lands in Grenada and Carroll counties, 
Mississippi. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—The Buschow Lumber 
Co. has sold its manufacturing plant and 4,000 acres 
of timber land near Heavener, Okla., to the Mineral 
Belt Lumber Co., of Oklahoma City. The Buschow 
Co. still owns about 60,000 acres of pine lands in that 
district and retains its manufacturing plants at Stapp 
and Page, Okla. 





PANAMA City, Fxia., Oct. 20.—The Moore Timber 
Co. has been sold to the St. Andrews Bay Lumber Co., 
and possession was given last week. This includes 
80,000 acres of timber lands, one of the best-equipped 
sawmill plants in this section, many miles of a meaty 
buildings and other property. The consideration 
said to have been well over a million dollars, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MartTinsspoure, W. Va., Oct. 21.—Acting under in- 
struction from Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer, 
District Attorney Stuart W. Walker, of the northern 
district of West Virginia, instituted proceedings be- 
fore Federal Judge Alston G. Dayton asking injunc- 
tion against the Raine-Andrews Lumber Co. The in- 
junction restrains the company from cutting timber 
on a tract of 7,000 acres which the Government claims 
to have purchased from the company, but for which 
it does not have clear title owing to condemnation 
proceedings which were instituted. The injunction 
was granted. 





PORTLAND, Or®., Oct. 20.—Alleging that contracts 
to supply fir lumber were not fulfilled and that money 
advanced to aid lumber operations had not been re- 
paid, the United Spruce Production Corporation has 
filed suit in the United States Circuit Court against 
J. Canby Morgan and the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co. The spruce corporation seeks to recover 
$3,345 together with interest at 5 percent from Oct. 
1, 1919, on the first loan to Morgan, and $6,457, with 
7 percent interest on the second loan. 


BOB BP LPI LLLP 


THe “column conductor” of the Chicago Tribune 
quotes an advertisement of White & Leahy, Somerville, 
Mass., in which is offered “mahogany sawdust for 
smoking purposes” and hints that it is about time 
to try a new mixture. 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pinealso SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 
CALIFORNIA & 


White Pine 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 



















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 








ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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_ West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HUNAN 
GET OUR 
priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 





B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitsSnuncn PA. 








MICHIGAN 





Weilinan: 


& Son Co. ‘ 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemiock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors, 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., $s#inav, 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


Hees Maple 


Von Platen Lumber Company 
Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








Bone 


Michigan Hard Maple b5:y 


Cena 4-4 to 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr. Maple 
eae e} 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No.1C. & B. Basswood 
Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 








ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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| HARDWOODS 





Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple — 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


| NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
The Cost of Growing Timber 2:"r2cts"sna figures” 


By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 




















The logging industry is becoming impregnated with a 
new spirit, a keenness for inquiry and observation, a 
substantial initiative and desire to adopt new methods. 

As we look back but for a few years we become con- 
scious of, and are astonished at, the industry’s marvel- 
ous transformation and advancement. Ever present is 
the conservative element holding back and sometimes 
smiling at those installing new systems. They adopt 
the principle of the old maxim, “Be not the first to take 
on the new nor the last to cast the old aside.” Barriers 
that to the more conservative would appear unsur- 
mountable are daily being razed by initiative, ingenuity 
and engineering. 

To some in the business there is substantial satisfac- 
tion in mastering difficult problems, and with indom- 
itable will and force they forge into the great 
industry betterments and Iinnovatiuns which are and 
will be far reaching. The finding of new ways, the 
advancement in the application of forces and the devel- 
oping of new methods, have been accomplished by care- 
ful scientific thought and experimenting. Great 
industries, including those of the automobile and motor 
truck, are carefully organized. Capable engineers and 
practical operators are studying and solving their 
problems. The experience of and experimenting by 
practical logging operators have already wrought sub- 
stantial betterments in truck and trailer equipment as 
well as in proper road construction, the latter being 
vital to the successful operation with this system of 
handling our forest products. 


Parts of Logging Can Be Standardized 


Various parts of logging can be standardized. Every 
operation, however, has its individual characteristics 
and unusual conditions. The successful coéjrdination 
thereof requires careful analysis, great skill and expe 
rience. It would be unwise 


The Auto Truck in Logging" 


[By 8. W. Barker, of Seattle, Wash.] 








hauling equipment, having it all well balanced and 
associated. 


Unsatisfactory Road Construction 


I wish to emphasize the word “vital” in connection 
with road construction. My experience and observation 
is that no motor truck operation of reasonably large 
proportions can be successfully maintained without a 
well constructed road, one which will not give way 
under loads weighing twenty to twenty-five tons during 
any kind of weather. One can not continuously and 
successfully operate on dirt roads, nor even gravel 
roads, during wet weather and the following systems 
of road construction have proven failures: 

Planks under six inches in thickness, as they soon 
crack and break even when placed on stringers or cross 
ties. 

Small hewn poles, commonly called ‘“‘puncheon,” even 
when placed on adequate stringers, as they cause 
excessive vibration that is very destructive to equip- 
ment. 

Two or three small hewn poles laid lengthwise for 
each wheel without cross ties, as they soon get out of 
place even when trenched side by side. The irregularity 
of surface does not permit of sufficient traction for the 
wheels, 

Roads That Aid in Efficient Hauling 

A very satisfactory road is constructed by placing 
cross ties about 214 feet apart center to center, upon 
which are placed, lengthwise for each wheel, two hewn 
or sawed timbers not less than six inches in thickness 
and ten or more inches in width, the hewn timbers to 
be surfaced on three sides, as they should fit closely 
together. Or even better for a main line is one timber 
of this thickness and width. However, those six inches 
by ten inches are more easily handled and can be re- 





to attempt the logging of a 
large tract of timber a long 
distance from transporta- 
tion with a yarding engine 
and horse team. Equally 
erratic would be the con- 
struction of an expensive 
Tailroad many miles for 
one claim of timber. Pos- 
sibly the old fashioned bull 
team still has its show. 
Most certainly the railroads 
and modern equipment are 
Indispensable to the success- 
ful maintenance and eco- 
nomical handling of large 
operations and it is equally 
true and certain that the 
fundamentals are well es- 
tablished in motor truck 
and trailer logging. It has 
come to stay. Let us wel- 
come this system and assist 
in its development, 

Analysis of Conditions 

Necessary 

It is human for men to be 
influenced by the success or 
failure of others. Unfor- 
tunately the controlling 








conditions which determine 
for success or failure are 
not always carefully an- 
alyzed and men boldly enter, or timidly retire, without 
giving their individual operations the necessary analyt- 
ical thought, and if they are unskilled and inexperi- 
enced, they neglect to secure expert advice from those 
possessing practical knowledge. Numerous novices in 
the logging and trucking business have been innocently 
misled and induced into hauling logs with motor trucks 
by well motived but overzealous truck salesmen who 
have observed and compiled statistics upon successful 
operations, leading the novice to the general assumption 
that all shows are similar and possess equal merit. 
Some have failed by lack of experience, improper roads, 
insufficient capital, by having made contracts for haul- 
ing at far too small a figure; some because logs were 
not furnished regularly for loading and hauling, it hav- 
ing developed that their operation was not properly 
balanced. Many others are meeting with pronounced 
success with this kind of equipmeut. Four years since, 
this system was virtually unknown. At present it is 
estimated that we have in the Northwest where the 
timber is large and formerly considered too heavy for 
such conveyors, nearly five hundred trucks and trailers 
hauling all sizes and lengths of materials successfully, 
and in some places for distances of six or seven miles. 
It has been demonstrated that a 5-ton truck with an 
8%-ton double bunk trailer can carry an average of 
4,000 feet a load. Many loads of 5,000 and sometimes 
6,000 feet are transported on this equipment over good 
private roads. This, of course, is limited to private 
roads, as usually officials are exacting, and wisely so, as 
to the weight of loads hauled on publicly constructed 
rights of way. This calls attention to the advisability 
of securing as light equipment as consistent with 
safety in maximum loads, the weight of equipment being 
considered part of road load. A truck and trailer will 
carry an average load of 4,000 feet, can be loaded in 
ten to fifteen minutes, will travel one mile in ten 
minutes, unload in ten minutes; therefore, it is not 
difficult for one of experience in logging to analyze his 
particular operation and secure the proper logging and 





*Address delivered at the tenth session of the 
Pacific Logging Congress, at Portland, Ore., Oct. 8 
to 11, 1919. 


WHERE BARKER TRUCKS ARE SNUBBED DOWN 30 PERCENT GRADE 


laid with less expense, which is a great advantage for 
spurs in order to permit shorter yarding. On curves 
these tracks necessarily should be widened. 

Where the grade is above 8 percent better traction for 
the wheels is secured by making a substantial founda- 
tion with stringers, placing cross planks thereon not 
more than one inch apart. I repeat that these planks 
should never be less than six inches in thickness. The 
stringers for the planking should be large and perfectly 
set so the road surface will be smooth. There should 
be guard rails placed at all dangerous places, especially 
on the curves, and they should be driftbolted to every 
third or fourth cross tie, made extra long for that pur- 
pose. 

Probably the most permanent and satisfactory road, 
and the one calling for the least expense of mainte- 
nance, is constructed by placing large cross timbers 
about nine feet apart, center to center, upon which 
are bedded, lengthwise at the proper gauge, logs with a 
single hewn or sawed surface sixteen or more inches in 
width, leaving the bottom and sides with their natural 
roundness, excepting where they are bedded in the cross 
timbers. Guard rails are essential with this type of 
construction also. 

Where more than two units are to be used on a single 
track a careful calculation should be made as to the 
best passing points, and the passing tracks must be 
properly constructed, as a truck with a trailer is about 
as helpless as a locomotive when off the track. 

It is a great advantage to install a telephone system 
with stations at each end and also at passing tracks, as 
unavoidable delays will frequently allow a waiting truck 
to move on to another passing point, thus saving the 
time taken in traveling that distance. 


Bridges 


Short bridges up to eighty feet in length are success- 
fully constructed by the use of two; large hewn logs; 
long logs slightly elevated serve as guard rails ; for long 
bridges with bends, medium sized logs hewn to at least 
18-inch face take the place of planks and make very 
satisfactory and economical structures. 

In rough country it is not always easy to turn a truck 
and trailer around, This difficulty is readily solved by 
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building an inexpensive turntable. It should, however, 
be very substantially constructed. 


Tires 


“Traction” for the drive wheels and also the trailer 
wheels when the latter are equipped with brakes, is 
really the unsolved problem. At present we in the 
Northwest, hauling loads of ten to twenty-five tons, are 
using solid rubber tires. They should be 12- to 14-inch 
single tread. The duals are probably satisfactory on 
concrete, brick or perfect surface roads ; still, where the 
haul is heavy, and the braking service should be ade- 
quate on account of heavy grades, the large single tread 
type is more efficient. During dry weather it is safe to 
work with these single tread tires on grades as high as 
8 or 9 percent, but in wet weather 7 percent grades 
should be the maximum, and even then if portions of 
soil get on the surface the wheels will skid and one can 
not operate in safety and successfully without using 
chains or wrapping the wheels with small cable, prefer- 
ably half-inch. In the South where the loads are small 
some are using pneumatics on light equipment, claiming 
to reduce transportation cost 50 percent under that of 
the old system of hauling. 


Equipment 


The motor trucks should be large and strongly con- 
structed, especially the rear springs and axles. Modern 
logging bunks are applied. The trailers, which are 
especially constructed for this work, should unquestion- 
ably have double bunks and be equipped with brakes 
when negotiating heavy grades. A device communicat- 
ing the trailer brakes to the truck permits the adjusting 
of these brakes from the driver’s seat very successfully. 
The truck should not have a driver’s top substantially 
fastened to the frame, as if a log strikes the seat in 
loading it will bend the frame. If a top is used it 
should be movable so as not to interfere with loading. 
The motor power of the truck, the different speeds etc., 
naturally depend upon the operation. If logs are to be 
hauled a long distance on heavy grades, the power and 
speed should be commensurate with the necessity. 


Loading 


It seems hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that 
very efficient loading facilities should be installed both 
for speed and care in placing the load so not to injure 
the equipment. Either the loading boom or duplex 
loader is preferable in large operations, the boom being 
satisfactory and less expensive. Where the truck hauls 
the loads up grades it is necessary to place a sufficient 
portion of the load on the truck to force traction for 
the drive wheels. Where the loads are down grade it 
is advisable to place 65 or 70 percent of the load on the 
trailer, having an extra trailer to be substituted in 
case of accident or damage, as the initial cost, expense 
of maintenance and repair are much less on the trailer 
than on the truck. 

Should grades appear prohibitive it is easy to install 
a donkey engine as a snubbing device with either air 
valves on the cylinders, or a brake drum. This engine 


hauls the truck and trailer up on the return trip. The 
cost of operating this is largely offset by saving the use 
of the mechanism of the truck and in the saving of gas 
and oil. 

Unloading 


Care should be taken in unloading to keep the top 
logs from dropping on the bunk when the outside bunk 
log is released. A successful way is to have the truck 
and trailer driven one side on an incline about one foot 
high, bringing the brow skid very close to the bunk 
and to about the same elevation when the truck is 
tilted. In this position the chock blocks can be released 
on the opposite side with perfect safety. A jill poke is 
then placed against the bunk log on the elevated side, 
whereupon the truck is advanced or backed, forcing the 
whole load off as a unit, almost always keeping the 
top logs from dropping on the bunks and causing 
damage. 

Unloading on public wharves or roads, where no per- 
manent incline can be used, is accomplished by placing 
a portable wedge-shaped timber in front of outside 
trailer wheel and driving upon it. The old system of 
placing a crotch line from the brow skid under the 
whole load and elevating by power is a safe method, 
but not at all necessary. 


Truck Logging WIII Develop Rapidly 


It is quite impossible properly to consider many of the 
details in this short paper; mention is therefore made 
of the following: 


A large percentage of forest conflagrations are caused 
by locomotives. Many losses are prevented by the use 
of motor trucks. 

The whole equipment, including small donkey engines, 
can be transferred by motor truck on public roads from 
one locality or operation to another. 

Where good drivers are secured the cost of mainte- 
nance compares favorably with that of railroads, as the 
trucks and trailers can be insured against loss at 
reasonable rates. 

During dry summer months, where the soil is hard or 
gravel, small tracts of timber can be hauled with 
comparatively little road work and on grades impossible 
for locomotives to negotiate. This enables the system 
to be used as auxiliary to railroads, it being easy to 
transfer loads from truck and trailer to cars. 

The body of the truck can be so equipped that the 
logging bunk is easily removed, substituting therefor a 
platform to be used in hauling lumber, shingle bolts, 
wood, or other products on overtime or when the truck 
is not being used for hauling logs. 

In conclusion permit me to repeat that the funda- 
mentals are established. This method of logging will 
rapidly develop and be used successfully in smaller 
operations. I have expended much time in experiment- 
ing and I thank you in advance for communicating to 
me any suggestions which may from time to time occur 
to you as to methods beneficial to the system. I will 
gladly convey to any operator the information I have 
acquired, 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The demand for sash, doors and general millwork 
continues urgent, and factories are taxed to the limit 
to meet time requirements even approximately. Build- 
ers are pushing operations to get construction as far 
advanced as possible before cold weather sets in and 
are “punching up” the dealers for delivery of goods 
ordered weeks or even months ago. In many cases 
work on houses has had to be stopped because doors 
and windows are not available. Manufacturers are 
sharing in the labor difficulties that beset almost every 
line of industry, finding it impossible to keep produc- 
tion up to the level required to meet demands, be- 
cause of the scarcity of labor, as well as the ineffi- 
ciency of much of what is available. Advancing costs 
of materials, and scarcity of some of the most used 
sizes of window glass, add to their troubles. The 
plants are preparing to run to as near capacity as 
possible thruout the winter to accumulate stocks 
against the enormous demand that seems certain next 
year. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are doing their best to keep up with the buyers who 
are hounding them for delivery on orders, and are 
making some progress now, but many buildings are 
held up waiting for openings, and it is apparent that 
the present working forces of the plants are insuffi- 
cient to take care of the fall trade. It looks like an 
unusually busy winter for the sash and door trade, 
as much building is being started to take advantage 
of better labor conditions in cold weather. ‘The out- 
look for next season’s building is so good that plants 
will try to accumulate good supplies of stock sizes by 
spring, and be better prepared than they were last 
spring and summer. 


Factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in surrounding 
territory, report fewer bookings of new business the 
past week, but are operating full time and at labor 


capacity, and do not need any new business to insure 
operations up to winter. Contracting builders are 


pressing for house finishing material of all kinds, as 
the weather for some time has given more hints of 
an early winter than of an open fall, and there is 


much unfinished outdoor work. Although Cincinnati 
winters usually furnish several weeks favorable for 
inside finish, builders seem indisposed this year to 
venture far with late work likely to carry them to- 
ward Christmas. This is furnishing hope to the manu- 
facturers of millwork that they will be able to clean 
up practically all of their high priced material this 
year on contracts in hand. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills are not getting quite as much business as last 


month, though trade is called fairly satisfactory. 
Many permits are being taken out, but the number 
of dwellings does not come up to the usual average. 
Materials are not plentiful, especially in steel, and 
this may account for the decline, 


The situation as far as the Baltimore (Md.) sash 
and door trade is concerned, could hardly be better 
from the standpoints of a brisk demand and prevail- 
ing range of prices. The quotations have been marked 
up from time to time as it became apparent that the 
mills had run very much behind their orders and 
found it impossible for the present to make up the 
shortage; but the advances have not halted the in- 
quiry. Construction work under way must be carried 
on, and it is also to be said that the builders find the 
demand for new houses no less active than it has 
been at any previous time. ‘These new houses are 
being taken up even before they are ready for oc- 
cupancy, and there is every incentive for the operators 
to go ahead regardless of the prices they may have 
to pay for materials, The prediction is made that by 
next spring sash and doors will be considerably higher 
than they are at this time, especially if the late fall 
and winter should prove to be mild and so impose no 
very serious handicap upon the activities of the 
builders. 


The San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have a good volume of business. Door factories in 
the Bay region are quite busy. The finished door and 
veneer factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine sawmills have a heavy eastern demand and are 
running at full capacity. Cut sash and door stock is 
moving well, with the demand greatly exceeding the 
supply. Pine box shook is in heavy demand and fac- 
teries are making extra efforts to take care of the 
dried fruit crops. More cars are needed at most of 
the mills. 


eee 


James W. Sewall, of Old Town, Me., reports indica- 
tions of increased activity in timberland circles in the 
Northeast. His busy office, engaged in surveying and 
estimating pulpwood on over 700,000 acres of land in 
that section of the country, including part of New 
Brunswick, at this season of the year when timber 
cruising work is ordinarily quiet, is a fairly good 
barometer of conditions which augur well for future 
business. 





AN AGREEMENT has been reached between the Bank of 
Finland and the Finnish lumber exporters whereby long 
time credits are granted to the latter. 












Genuine 
Water Proof 


Lumber Crayon 






For more than 75 years lumber- 
men have used these crayons be- 
cause they are recognized as the 
most permanent marking crayons on the 
market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made in any color and in hard, me- 
dium and soft grades. Whether mark- 
ing on green, wet, frosty or dry lumber 
there’s an American Crayon suited to 
your requirements. 


Ask for Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 4 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 








-89 W. Harrison St., 


81 
Poole Bros., Chicago, Iu. 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


{ Uniform ‘7 
Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, Etc. 














Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 


tell you more about our quality, service and price. 
Write today. 


Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 


Perfection 




















“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





sawed WOM sawen 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 


machinery used in“its manufacture and careful grading. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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LOUISIA ARDWOODS 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


All stock shown below is in first class —- 
ping condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F. O. B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight cn interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee wights es shown below, 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 
Ttems PLA'N RED OAK 
1 4/4 No. 1,Com., wt. 4200 Ibs. 30,000’ 
SAP GUM 
2 4/4 Box Boards, 9” to 12”, 
~~ 2 Se eer 15,000’ 
3 4/4 Is & 2s, 6” to 12”, wt. 
eae 15,000’ 
4 4/4 Is & 2s, 13” & Wdr., wt. 
| rrr ee rae 39,000’ 
5 4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3300 Ibs, 30,000’ 
ASH 
6 4/4 18 & 2s, wt, 3600 Ibs.... 10,000’ 
7 4/4 No. 1 Com, wt, 3600 Ibs. 30,000’ 
8 4/4 No, 2 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 15.000’ 
9 6/4 Is & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs.... 19,000’ 
10 6/4 No. 1 Com.,, wt. 3600 Ibs. 10.000" 
11 8/4 Is & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs.... 5,000’ 


Note: 10% cf Select Common can be included in 
the FAS Ash at $15.00 per M ft. less. 
The 


rewer- sean 
Lumber Company 
° 11 Miles West 
Miltonberg, La., ( of Aint. 
Telephone and Tcrlegraph—Alexandria 


(OC PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE, SHIPMENT 


10,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
11,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
50,000 ft. of 6/4” Log Run Beech 
30,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Beech 
47,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Elm 
6,000 ft. of 5/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
7,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
10,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
25,000 ft. of 6/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 
75,000 ft. of 8/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


Lumber LY Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 





The 
be 
( 


ound Square 


Edge Mixed 


4 


Oak 


Timbers, 
Bridge and 


Crossing 











Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, Plank 
ottonwood, 
Grade Stock. 
lican J umber _ 
L Mound, Louisiana. 
ik 








BAND SAWED \ 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 


The uniform quality 


"heal | 
|B | of our 
kel Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY 
sTocKis Cypress,-Elm 
now ready 
for shipment lumber attracts and 


holds customers for us. 


Bomer - Blanks 
BLANKS, T umber Co., Inc. 











INLAND EMPIRE HAPPENINGS REVIEWED 





Strike Called by I. W. W. Handicaps Lumber Operations — Plan for Airplane 
Patrols—Montana’s Fire Losses Are Heavy 





SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 18.—Of especial interest to 
the lumbermen of the Inland Empire is the announce- 
ment that the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, will build a large modern sawmill at 
Ceur d’Alene, similar to its present plant there, as 
soon as labor and logging conditions will permit. 
While construction probably will not start until next 
year, it indicates increased activity by the Weyer- 
haeusers in the Inland Empire. Four members of the 
Weyerhaeuser family spent several days in this district 
recently and shortly after they were here the announce- 
ment was made that the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.’s 
headquarters will be moved from St. Paul to Spokane. 
Indications are that the Weyerhaeusers are planning 
to greatly increase their output from the Inland 
Empire. 

The new plant is to be eonstructed, it is said, as soon 
as the plans for lumbering can be brought to a point 
where sufficient logs may be obtained. The present mill 
at Coeur d’Alene has a capacity of approximately 
75,000,000 feet of sawed lumber. To duplicate the 
plant an investment of half a million dollars will be 
required. Three large mills already are operating at 
Coeur d’Alene, the Rutledge, the Blackwell and the 
Winton, and the Atlas Tie Co. operates a smaller plant. 
Present labor conditions in the Inland Empire are not 
satisfactory and no definite plans will be made, it is 
predicted, until after the present conditions are 
remedied. 

During the forest fire season in this section there 
were sixty thousand men sent from the Spokane office 
of the Forestry Service to fight the flames. The office 
will close Nov. 1. “The Spokane office placed sixty 
thousand men on the fire fighting crews during the last 
few months,” said C. F. Howell, general manager. ‘We 
were working night and day for a while, getting men 
and keeping them supplied with material.” Mr. Howell 
said the office is now supervising the construction of 
mountain trails and is getting equipment ready for 
next year, when the office will be opened. “I am 
leaving the Government service Nov. 1,” said Mr. 
Howell, “but W. R. Fraser, who has been associated 
with me in the work here, will continue in the service 
at Denver.” 

U. S. Swartz, lumberman of the silviculture office 
of the Forest Service, has returned to Missoula, 
Mont., from a timber estimating trip thru the Pend 
Oreille forest and the Glazier National Park. In the 
northern part of the Pend Oreille, near the Canadian 
line, Mr. Swartz estimated 15,000,000 feet of timber 
preparatory to sale. 

J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the Timber Products 
Manufacturers and secretary of the Inland Empire 
Employers’ Association, left Thursday for New York 
City to attend the annual convention of the National 
Council of Industrial Defense. He will be away for 
about two weeks, representing the local employers’ 
association at the convention. W.C. Smith is in charge 
of Mr. Reynolds’ office while the latter is away. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Lammers, of Chicago, are in 
Spokane for a two weeks’ sojourn. Mr. Lammers is 
head of the 8. H. L. Lumber Co. and is here conferring 
with A. A. Bock, who is in charge of the Spokane 
office. Mrs. Lammers has been the guest of honor at 
several parties given for her by Spokane friends. 

Maj. F. W. Horstkotte, who has charge of the 
construction of the big mill being erected by the 
McCloud Lumber Co. at McCloud, Calif., was in 
Spokane for a few days recently. He maintains an 
office here and is being consulted by several lumber 
concerns regarding new buildings. Maj. Horstkotte 
said the work at McCloud was progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

According to reports from Moscow, Idaho, the rail- 
road employees of the Washington, Idaho & Mon- 
tana Railroad, owned by the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
have struck for increased wages, 

Leslie M. Bullen, sales manager of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., returned to work this week after a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

Because of small yields in the Big Bend country to 
the west of Spokane for the last three years, building 
in Lincoln and Douglas counties has been far below 
normal, according to J. H. Ehrmanntraut, of the F. R. 
Woodbury Lumber Co., which operates a line of twelve 
retail yards and four hardware stores in that district. 
“In Okanogan County the crops have been a little 
better and there has been more building in that sec- 
tion,” said Mr. Ehrmanntraut. “Give the Big Bend 
country one or two big crops and there will be a big 
building boom there,” he said, 

F. D. Becker, who has come to Spokane to represent 
the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., of Chicago, has established 
offices in the Old National Bank Building, where sev- 
eral other big lumber companies are represented, Mr. 
Becker until recently was secretary of the Montana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with offices at 
Kalispell, Mont. 

Indications for a better market for cedar poles is 
seen in the statement of Charles F. Hickman, manager 
of the Pacific State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Spokane, to the effect that his company is planning 
extensions and improvements to cost between $125,000 
and $150,000. ‘With war demands for poles, copper 
and other materials eliminated, we are now able to go 
ahead with the work which was cut short by the trouble 
in Europe,” said Mr. Hickman this week. Engineers 
have practically completed plans for several extensions 
of the lines in the Spokane district. Cedar pole men 
in the Inland Empire have reported an increased de- 
mand for poles for telephone extensions in other parts 
of the country. 


The city of Spokane this week sent Charles D. 
Bogart, city purchasing agent, into the county to buy 
cordwood for general sale in Spokane. The step was 
taken because of the shortage reported by the wood 
dealers of the town. The city plans to do all its 
hauling by motor truck and therefore will not be 
hampered by a shortage of railroad cars. 

According to a report from Missoula, the total net 
receipts from the national forests in Montana during 
the fiscal year ending June 380, 1919, were $380,171. 
Twenty percent of this will be paid to the State for 
schools and roads in counties in, which the forests are 
located. In addition 10 percent will be spent on trail 
and road construction within the forests themselves. 

“As far as the apple box business is concerned, the 
demand is practically taken care of now,” stated J. C. 
Barline, president of the Western Pine Box Sales Co., 
this morning. ‘We are over the brow of the hill and 
there is really no way of telling definitely about prices. 
There is nothing to suggest that prices will be lower 
next year and the middle western box users may lay in 
a supply this fall.” 

“There are a few good, loyal fellows who are remain- 
ing on the job and the present I. W. W. walkout has 
not tied us up entirely,” said L. A. Baker, of the St. 
Maries Lumber Co. “Of course we are not getting out 
the quantity we should be, but at the same time I 
would say that conditions look promising for the future. 
The present troubles have hit everyone and if mills fall 
short of logs it will mean their working one shift where 
they would like to be working two, but, even with the 
present labor situation, things might be worse.” 

L. 8. Case, head of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
who was in Spokane for several days making further 
plans for the moving of the Sales company’s head offices 
from St. Paul to Spokane about the first of December, 
has gone to California to be away for some time. He 
will not return to locate permanently in Spokane until 
around the first of the year. 

Don Lawrence, who has been Spokane manager for 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. for several years, and 
who will remain in Spokane after the head offices are 
moved here, reports a good business coming. in all the 
time with a general improvement in the market condi- 
tions, 

Both the Blackwell Lumber Co. and the Panhandle 
Lumber Co. are still out of the market as far as taking 
new orders is concerned, according to Ray Canfield, 
assistant sales manager. The salesmen have been off 
the road for some time. F. W. Lewis, sales manager 
for the two companies, has been out of town consider- 
ably during the last week visiting various camps, 


I. W. W. Strike Closes Many Mills 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 18.—-The last week has been 
marked by one more walkout called by the I. W. W., 
which has badly crippled the lumber industry of the 
Inland Empire, and which certainly will not tend to 
bring down the price of lumber right away. Lumber 
operators all over the district have been hit. In some 
cases logging camps have been closed entirely while in 
others the work has continued but is badly handicapped. 

“While figures are not available from all over the 
district, I would estimate that between 15 and 20 per- 
cent of the workers in the logging camps have walked 
out,” stated W. C. Smith, assistant secretary of the 
Timber Products Manufacturers, today. This means in 
the neighborhood of 1,600 men off the job. While some 
of the camps continue to operate, others have been 
forced to close down entirely. The overhead expense, 
such as pay of superintendents, foremen, cooks etc., has 
continued the same, while the force of loggers was so 
reduced that it remained too costly to keep the camps 
open.” 

The lumbermen were shorthanded before this walkout 
and this additional crippling of the industry means a 
serious shortage of logs for the mills in the coming 
months. Everyone realizes that mills have been unable 
for some time to turn out enough lumber to fill standing 
orders and this shortage of stocks is bound to continue, 
which will mean that prices are not going to drop for 
some time. The situation seems to be growing worse 
instead of better. 

Local papers give considerable credence to the report 
that the raise in board from $1 to $1.25 a day was the 
main cause of the walkout, but lumber operators say 
it was just ‘‘general deviltry” of the Wobblies. Early 
this week the police were informed that a convention of 
the lumber workers’ international union, No. 500, of 
the I. W. W., was in session in Spokane and that the 
following were some of the demands the men agreed 
upon : 

Release of all class war prisoners ; minimum wage of 
$5 a day; not over $1 a day for board; eight hours 
from camp to camp; that blankets, sheets and pillows 
be furnished free to the required amount; that bath 
house, dry room and wash room be furnished seven 
days a week; right of free speech, free press and free 
assembly ; that all men be hired on the job and not 
thru employment offices; no discrimination against 
union men, 

“The lumber employers will shut down every camp 
and mill before they will meet the demands of the 
strikers,” declared J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the 
Inland Empire Employers’ Association. 

“Logging camp employers will not reopen their 
camps until the present trouble is settled and the men 
are willing to go back on the job and remain there, 
giving an honest day’s work for a good day’s pay,” 
declared George A. Rubedew, manager of the Rupp- 
Holland Lumber Co., one of the large operators affected. 

Among the logging camps affected are those of the 
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Potlatch Lumber Co., Humbird Lumber Co., Rupp- 
Holland Lumber Co., St. Maries Lumber Co., Blackwell 
Lumber Co., Rutledge Timber Co., Winton Lumber Co., 
Panhandle Lumber Co., Milwaukee Land Co. and several 
others. In fact nearly every large lumber concern has 
been more or less crippled. 

The I. W. W. strikers have established picket lines 
and are endeavoring to keep other men from going to 
work and have adopted a slogan, “Feed the picket 
lines,” in an effort to make the walkout more effective. 
Money is being raised in Spokane to buy food for the 
picket crews. 

Friday of this week the I. W. W. pickets were taken 
off the railroads and other outgoing channels from 
Spokane because James Rowan, Wobbly agitator, de- 
cided that the I. W. W. could not afford to “oppose 
public opinion” in the matter of keeping men away 
from outside jobs against their own will. 

Another development of the last few days is that the 
lumber employers have adopted a plan, the details 
of which are not being given out, which will keep all 
agitators and I. W. W. organizers out of the lumber 
camps when this present trouble has passed and the 
men are back at work, 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber Co., 
said today that the camp employers will not seek labor 
in Spokane under present conditions. ‘The way things 
are now,” said Mr. Humbird, it is inadvisable for the 
employers to try to operate with a full force. We are 
not trying to get the men back and will not do so until 
this trouble is cleared up and they show a willingness 
to do the right thing.” 


Plan for Airplane Forest Patrol 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 18.—At a meeting of the Pot- 
latch Timber Protective Association held here today 
plans were made for codperating with the army in 
establishing an airplane patrol of forests in this dis- 
trict. A commitee of State forest and protective asso- 
ciation officials was to meet in San Francisco Oct. 24 
but the meeting has been postponed until after the 
meeting of the North Idaho Forestry Association. The 
following general committee was appointed, with C. S. 
Chapman as chairman, to consider the matter of air- 
plane patrols: 

MontTana—A. E. Boorman, Kalispell; John C. Van 
Cook, Helena ; Kenneth Ross, Bonner; R. H. Rutledge, 
United States district forester, Missoula. 

IpAHo—lI. H. Nash, land commisioner, Boise; W. D. 
Humiston, Potlatch. 

WASHINGTON—F, A. Pape, State forester, Olympia; 
George C. Joy, Seattle. 

1 called A. Elliott, Salem; George Cecil, Port- 
and. 


CaLiIFrorNIA—Court DuBois, San Francisco; G. M. 
_— Sacramento; C. Stowell Smith, San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Under the proposed plan the army is to furnish 
planes, pilots, gasoline and oil and the States and 
forest protective associations are to furnish landing 
fields and to provide small machine shops and hangars 
for the planes,” said W. D, Humiston, secretary of the 
Potlatch association and assistant general manager of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co. “The associations are also 
to provide trained observers who are able to locate the 
fires and then locate them at headquarters on photo- 
graphic maps. Eight planes are now inspecting 30,000,- 
000 acres of timber daily in California. 

“The aviators map the district by camera, being able 
to photograph an area six miles in width from an 
altitude of 5,000 feet. The photographs are joined 
and the finished map filed at headquarters.” 

Forest fires burned over 11,850 acres of land in the 
Potlatch Timber Protective Association district, ac- 
cording to reports given at the meeting today. The 
fires damaged a total of 3,285,000 feet of merchantable 
timber and 125,000 feet of logs this season. 


Establish Bases for Airplanes 


MISSOULA, MontT., Oct. 18.—According to plans for 
forest air patrol completed by the War Department, 
three main bases for airplanes will be established this 
winter for the States of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. Only one has 
been definitely selected, that being Camp Lewis, which 
will serve as a base for Washington and Oregon. Maj. 
A. D. Smith will recommend the establishment of a 
base at Missoula for the States of Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming, while another base will be established in 
California. 

There will be two main sub-bases for each main base, 
with a total of fifteen to twenty sub-bases used entirely 
for assembling supplies. The War Department will 
transfer fifty-four airplanes for air patrol in these six 
States, with aviation army officers as pilots, the Forest 
Service furnishing for each plane an observer who is 
familiar with the topography of the forests on the 
routes to be covered. 

Photographs of each forest will be taken in prelimi- 
nary trips before the first of the season, and maps made, 
Each machine will carry radio telephone apparatus. 
Chemical percussion bombs weighing fifty pounds each 
will be carried by the planes and dropped on the flames 
wherever possible. 


Forester Finds 2,000-Year-Old Cedars 


MIssouLa, Mont., Oct. 18.—Cedar trees more than 
2,000 years old, still alive and growing, have been 
found in the Kaniksu forest, according to J. W. Girard, 
district logging enginer, whose headquarters are here. 
The Kaniksu forest is in the extreme northeastern 
corner of Washington and the far north end of the 
Idaho “Panhandle.” Mr. Girard stated that he in- 
vestigated a report of the trees of that age, believing 
that no trees grew to that age in America with the 
exception of the redwoods in California. His investi- 
gation proved the report to be true, he said. 

“These trees,” said Mr. Girard, “varied in size from 
a foot to ten feet in diameter. I used a boring instru- 
ment on them and found the report was true. Any way 


I figured it I found the trees were in all cases 2,000 
years old and some of them nearly 3,000. The wood 
is firm and is a potential source of high grade timber. 
I know of no other place in the United States, except 
the redwood forests, where trees of that age may be 
found.” 


Montana’s Losses for Season Very Large 


HELENA, MOontT., Oct. 18.—Montana’s tremendous 
timber losses in the national forests, during the season 
only just brought to a close by autumnal storms, aggre- 
gate the stupendous total of 1,000,150,000 feet of tim- 
ber, killed by 1,445 fires, half of which were started by 
human agency and were preventable. The fires burned 
over 570,000 acres of land and were suppressed at a 
cost of $1,200,000. These figures were compiled by the 
forestry office at. Missoula, 

“These figures are an indication of what must be 
done to prevent further inroads on the third greatest 
industry Montana has,” stated C. K. McHarge, super- 
visor of the Helena reserve. “The fire losses in the 
forests are comparable to the annual losses in city fires 
and negligence is one of the greatest contributors to 
this loss.” 


Lumber Company’s Home Building Offer 


WENATCHER, WASH., Oct. 18.—Patriotic citizens of 
Wenatchee are planning on building within the next few 
months with the idea of relieving the house situation. 
There is dire need of a large number of new houses 
and several prominent men have announced their inten- 
tion to build this fall. The Columbia Valley Lumber 
Co. has announced it will help in the campaign. “We 
have devised a plan which will in a measure help to 
relieve the scarcity of homes in Wenatchee,” stated 
Manager W. F. Conner, of the lumber firm. “Our plan, 
which we already have put into effect, is this: For 
any man owning his own lot, who will put up a sum 
sufficient to show his good will, we will build any 
priced house he wants and give him from five to seven 
years in which to pay the balance.” 


Line Yard Acquires Boise Plant 


Borsp, IpaHo, Oct. 18.—The Boise yard of the Hawk- 
eye Lumber Co. was sold Wednesuay to the Home Lum- 
ber & Coal Co,, of Weiser, Idaho. The real estate and 
stock of the Hawkeye company was all purchased by 
the Weiser concern. The business will remain in Boise 
and will be conducted by I. R. Sollenberger, who has 
been manager of the Hawkeye yard for several years. 
Cc. E. Sharp, vice president and general manager of 
the Home Lumber & Coal Co., was in the city the first 
of the week to deal with the Hawkeye company. 

The Home Lumber & Coal Co. started business eight 
years ago at Weiser with a single yard and since that 
time has steadily grown until now it has quite a 
string of yards thruout the State. 


Contracting for 5,000,000 Feet of Logs 


Lippy, Mont., Oct. 18.—H. J. Jewett, in charge of 
the timber department of the Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Co., of Bonners Ferry, Idaho, was in Libby recently 
letting contracts in this section for 5,000,000 feet of 
logs for his company. The company owns considerable 
timber in this county and in addition it also buys from 
other owners millions of feet every year. This is cut 
and piled along the Kootenai River and after being 
inspected is rolled into the river in the spring and 
driven down to the company’s big plant at Bonners 
Ferry. 


Makes Complaint on Car Shortage 


Boise, IpaHo, Oct. 18.—The first complaint of the 
car shortage affecting the lumber industry in Idaho 
was received Monday of this week by the public utilities 
commission from the A. C. White Lumber Co., of 
Laclede, Idaho, in the northern part of the State. 
There has been no complaint of a car shortage from 
mills in southern Idaho. The Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association recently informed the commission 
that the car shortage would result in the shutting down 
of a large number of mills unless some relief was 
immediately received. 


Box Factory Girls Form Basketball Team 


Boisn, Ipano, Oct. 18.—Twelve of the strongest, 
quickest and most active girls employed in the box 
factory at the big sawmill plant of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co. at Emmett are just being organized into 
two basketball teams. The intention is to pick from 
the two teams one team composed of the girls who show 
the most speed and the greatest aptitude for the game. 
The Emmett branch of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen will furnish the uniforms for the girls. 


Housing Facilities to Be Increased 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., Oct. 18.—Confronted with 
an influx of residents and no homes for them, the 
commercial club Thursday night appointed a committee 
of seven to take up housing problems here, a suggestion 
being favored to form a $100,000 corporation to build 
another apartment house, and a $50,000 corporation 
to encourage home building. The Union Trust Co. 
agreed to finance $50,000 worth of notes for house 
builders. 





Striking Woodsworkers Rest in Missoula 


MIssouLa, Mont., Oct. 18.—An army of more than 
one hundred and twenty-five striking loggers has in- 
vaded Missoula this week. The workers declare they 
will make their headquarters here until after the strike 
in northern Idaho and eastern Washington is settled. 
The men say they walked out because the lumber oper- 
ators decided to increase the board charges from $1 to 
$1.25 per day. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Red Oak 
Texas Red Gum 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 

Lumber 


Boynton Company 


Proceeds. White City, Texas 











When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 


Let us 
t ; 
cabins Car and Bridge 
today. Material is our 
Specialty, 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 























Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 


Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 


Cable Address “WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 


\ HOUSTON, TEXAS . 











Cypress 
Red Gum 
Oak 


‘i 





7 





Awaiting 
Your Orders: 


% Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
¥ Carload 4.4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 





1 Carload 8-4 RWA&L Select Yellow Cypress. 

3 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8.4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No 2 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Common Sap Gam. 

1 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Sap Gum. 
10 Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Mixed Oak. 


Send us your inquiries. 


\_ Keith Lumber Company _/ 


VOTH, TEXAS 
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WENN 


TTY 


The Quality and Service of 


Northland’ s Pine | 


: Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000F eet 
= we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
= fill your orders at once, and it is always of : 


= the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PUTOLSUORTTETEANETETEETNTT 
TEL 


EUUDUNSEEET 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








NFir, Hemlock, Cedar¥ 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, f Broo S Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber— 
Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE- RBD CEDAR 








GRADE” SHINGLES 





TRAD Ly 


Qur MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS makes permanent customers. 
Let us mix a car to suit your needs. Write or wire for prices today. 


John D. Collins W*it, a... 
Seattle, son. Lumber Co. 
The Atlas Lumber Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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TULs View OF LATERION OF BURNER 





This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
MARINE AND 
STATIONARY BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 

Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 

° Ph Ballard 555 

Seattle Boiler Works, S8xtirt'wast: 

Sec. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 











News of American Hardwood Industry 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 22.—The hardwood trade has been brisk for the 
last week, both orders and inquiries coming in nicely. 
Stocks are reported low in many sections of the coun- 
try. Prices hold firm. Leading manufacturers believe 
that there will be little drop in prices if any during 
the present year. 

Joe Steinmetz, who is in charge of the local United 
States Free Employment Bureau here, stated that he 
has received a large number of calls from owners of 
sawmills in this section who are asking for workmen. 
There is a shortage of unskilled labor reported in some 
sections, notwithstanding the fact that record break- 
ing prices are being paid to the workers. 

In an attempt to alleviate the housing crisis at 
Wabash, Ind., residents of that city have formed the 
South Side Investment Co. The company will be 
incorporated for $25,000 and its capital will be used 
to build houses in the city of Wabash and in South 
Wabash. It is expected the company will begin opera- 
tions at once, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 22.—The lumber market is taking on more 
seasonable aspect. There is less activity, altho this 
is more noticeable in southern pine than in hardwoods. 
Yet there is a good volume of business, and prices have 
shown little or no disposition toward recessions from 
the high level to which they were driven by shortage 
of stocks and persistent and heavy demand. More 
domestic orders have been filled lately than it had 
been thought possible early in the fall, the relief being 
furnished by the slack in the export movement, which 
left more lumber for the home market. 

Generally speaking the hardwood market has been 
steady, but with ash and poplar the features with an 
all-round advance of $5 on all grades and thicknesses 
of ash and the same amount on one or two grades of 
poplar. Another feature is the strength of B&better 
pine flooring, the scarcity of which has forced advances 
of $6 and $8. On the whole, the lumber market is 
strong with promise of prices being well maintained 
for some time, likely so for the rest of the year. 

Building operations are carried forward energetically 
with the purpose to clean up as much outdoor work as 
possible while the weather is favorable, and there is a 
heavy absorption of lumber and of finished materials 
thru those channels. There is, however, some decline 
of new business, as is natural at this advanced stage of 
the season, but there are many architects with plans in 
hand for next year and some millwork factories are 
figuring on contracts upon which work is to be started 
as early in the spring as possible. If all the projects 
outlined here for next year are carried forward the 
demand for lumber and its products will be such that as 
high or higher prices than are ruling now are insured. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Oct. 20.—First steps toward adoption of the program 
of the National Builders’ Bureau, as outlined by offi- 
cials of that organization some weeks ago before a 
special meeting of lumber interests here, have been 
taken locally in the closing of contracts with twelve 
Cleveland lumber yards for the use of the bureau's 
architectural designs. These interests will hold a 
meeting at an early date to decide means of placing 
these designs before Cleveland architects, contractors 
and builders for the use of these interests. 

Meanwhile building operations, the housing construc- 
tion end, are not progressing with that degree of 
rapidity and smoothness expected some weeks ago. 
Stocks here have become better balanced in the last 
week or so, so that there can be larger offers of 
dimension, boards and other material that was lacking 
at the beginning of the month. With the possible 
exception of hardwood flooring, there is really a plenti- 
ful supply of material in yards here. This improve- 
ment is making for a rapid completion to partly finished 
houses thruout the territory. On the other hand labor 
disturbances make both material and contracting inter- 
ests fearful for the late fall, winter and early spring. 

C. A. Nicola, of the Nicola Stone & Myers Co., Cleve- 
land, is reported on his way home from the west 
coast, where he made an extended trip in the interest 
of his concern. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 23.—The car supply situation in the South is 
somewhat better than it has been and leading pro- 
ducers report shipments as heavy. Production is on a 
much better basis, southern mills running to capacity 
in many instances, with some mills operating night 
shifts. Box car equipment is reported scarce in some 
sections of Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Veneers are in big demand and some of the local 
manufacturers report that they are sold up until 
March and April. Plants are operating at full ca- 
pacity. The bulk of the demand is coming from the 
manufacturers of furniture and musical instruments. 

October building operations in Louisville are excel- 
lent, Oct. 15 being one of the biggest days of the year, 
when permits for $265,000 were taken out. 

Logs are moving in extremely well at the present 
time, leading operators reporting that logs are moving 
better than ever before. This is due te high prices 
paid and the fact that farmers are clearing timber 
land to plant high priced corn and farm products. 

The North Vernon Lumber Co., Louisville division, 
is electrifying its planing mill, so that it may be 
operated separate from the sawmill when the latter is 
down for logs or repairs. 

A. E. Norman, sr., presided at the last regular meet- 
ing of the Louisville Hardwood Club, in the absence of 
A. E. Norman, jr., the president, who was detained on 
account of illness in his family. At this meeting sev- 


eral operators reported good sales, excellent inquiries, 
heavy shipments and steady prices. A few concerns re- 
ported some trouble in getting cars in the far South, 
but several reported a good car supply. 

A mutual protective association, known as the Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Association, has been formed by lead- 
ing contractors of Louisville, this organization to set- 
tle disputes arising among members and others and 
to be operated for protection and improvement of the 
members’ businesses. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Oct. 19.—The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Co. 
discontinued the night shift the first of last week and 
temporarily will run only a day shift. The shipping 
department of this concern is speeding up shipments 
in an endeavor to catch up with the order file. 

The sawmill of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. at 
White Lake will be closed down soon and a process 
of enlargement is to begin whereby its capacity will 
be doubled. The White Lake mill is a single band at 
present but will be enlarged to a double band and 
resaw. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Ehlinger Lumber Co., of Elton, Langlade County. 
The new company is capitalized at $60,000.00. The 
incorporators are Michael Ehlinger, Michael F. 
Ehlinger and Nicholas Ehlinger. 

The C. W. Fish Lumber Co., which has mills at 
Antigo, Elcho, Birnamwood and Hiles, has just bought 
the mill of the Keith & Hiles Lumber Co., of Crandon. 
The purchase includes the mill property at Crandon 
but not the timber holdings. Mr. Fish, however, owns 
over one hundred million feet of timber tributary to 


Crandon. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 21.—Manufacturers and dealers in this market 
report a very satisfactory business, which in fact 
exceeds the records established during recent weeks. 
Furniture, cabinet and fine woodwork industries are 
scouring the markets for woods. In addition, numerous 
wood consuming industries are cropping up in every 
part of the city and State, further tightening the 
market. Prices remain firm, with oak and birch lead- 
ing. Quartered oak also is reported very strong. Build- 
ing lumber also is in strong demand. 

The shortage of housing units in Milwaukee is still 
very acute and has been met in only a mild way. Local 
builders and realty men state that the chief difficulty 
is inability to obtain sufficient labor and material. 

In spite of most attractive salaries and living ae- 
commodations offered by lumber and logging interests, 
labor remains at a premium and very hard to obtain. 
Many plans report suflicient work to operate day and 
night crews, but are unable to run them because of 
labor shortage. 

Every effort is being put forth to relieve the drastic 
shortage of cars, which to a large extent is responsible 
for the shortage of logs and lumber. Frank Barry, 
traffic secretary of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, declares that many plants are getting to a point 
where they will have to stop business if the congestion 
of freight can not be relieved. 

Joseph J. Ott, after thirty years of continuous 
activity in the lumber business, has retired as vice 
president and general manager of the John H. Kaiser 
Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis. Mr. Ott came to Eau 
Claire eight and a half years ago, assuming manage- 
ment of the Kaiser company. He has also been active 
in civic and industrial affairs and for the last five years 
has been on the board of directors of the local civic and 
commerce association, 

H. W. Brown, former manager of the Wilbur Lumber 
Co., Hartland, Wis., has resigned to enter the imple- 
ment business with Leo Walsh and S, Guilfoil, under 
the firm name of Guilfoil, Brown & Walsh. 

Alex Larson, of Drywood, Wis., recently closed a 
contract with the Flambeau River Logging Co. to cut 
9,000,000 feet of lumber to be delivered at Ingram, 
Wis. The contract extends over a period of eight years, 
Mr. Larson left for his camp in Rusk County to start 
operations immediately. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 21.—Heavy rains have fallen thruout the Mem- 
phis territory and the greater part of the Mississippi 
Valley area during the last fortnight and the ground 
is now so thoroly watersoaked that the situation, from 
a logging standpoint, is described by hardwood manu- 
facturers as exceptionally acute. Work in the woods 
has been brought to a standstill and it is feared that, 
if rains continue longer, it will be impossible to resume 
this work under several weeks. This situation is all 
the more serious for the reason that the quantity of 
logs awaiting delivery to the mills is already exception- 
ally small, smaller in fact than it has been for years 
at this time. 

The hardwood market shows continued firmness 
under the stimulus of the excellent demand and the 
limited supply. Production is being further decreased 
by the heavy rains which have fallen in this territory 
during the last fortnight and the market is receiving 
stimulus from the reduction in logging operations. Do- 
mestic interests are absorbing hardwood lumber. in 
most satisfactory volume and members of the trade 
generally admit that it is much easier to draw orders 
than to secure the stock with which to fill them. One 
of the largest export firms in this center has refused 
to accept further orders for plain and quarter sawn 
white oak for the United Kingdom because of the diffi- 
culty of buying stock of this kind and because of the 
small percentage of white oak it is securing from its 
current log receipts. Ash and hickory are exceptionally 
strong. 

The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., of Memphis, has pur- 
chased five acres of land on the Illinois Central in New 
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South Memphis, formerly occupied by the sawmill of 
the Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co., on which it 
purposes to erect an uptodate sawmill of large capacity. 
It will operate this mill in connection with its plant 
for the manufacture of poles and shafts on Rayburn 
Avenue. It is estimated that the new plant will double 
the capacity of the company in Memphis. In addition 
to manufacturing poles and shafts the company pro- 
duces large quantities of rims and spokes. 

Dispatches received in Memphis from Helena, Ark., 
indicate that the Helena Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
acquired the plant and other holdings of the Arkansas 
Oak Co. at that point. Improvements and repairs are 
reported under way, with the statement that, as soon 
as they are completed, the purchased plant will be 
placed in operation. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, which 
now has a membership of more than 350, is putting on 
a campaign for fifty new members between now and 
the date of the annual of this organization which will 
be held some time in January, 1920. While the member- 
ship committee will assist in this work, the campaign 
will be largely conducted by J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager, and his able corps of assistants. “Service” 
will be the watchword thruout the canvass, the associ- 
ation being determined to continue to make it worth the 
while of hardwood interests to be affiliated with this 
organization. 

F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is in Cincin- 
nati, where he is attending the forest’ products question- 
naire meeting. He will return to Memphis in time to 
take part in a similar meeting to be held in Memphis, 
Oct. 27-28. 

The Mississippi River at Memphis continues to rise 
and from the water now in sight it is estimated that a 
height of 15 feet will be reached on the Memphis gage. 
This rise has materially improved transportation condi- 
tions, to the benefit of those firms which handle logs 
or forest products by water. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 21.—Altho there was a decided slump in build- 
ing figures for the last week, the total of slightly more 
than $1,500,000 being less than one-half of the amount 
of the preceding week, buying by retail yards was 
about on a par with the week previous and exceeded 
the two last weeks of September. 

Purchases were principally of southern pine, tho 
shipments of both northern hardwoods and hemlocks 
helped to swell the totals. There was very little dif- 
ference in prices noted among the several grades pur- 
chased in this market. Some of the better grades of 
the southern lumber sold under the highest quotations 
of two or three weeks ago but the figures mainly 
ranged around the top. 

There was a steadier tone in hardwoods reported, 
due principally to a heavier buying by automobile 
manufacturers and other hardwood consuming con- 
cerns. Stocks of select hardwoods are still exceed- 
ingly hard to find and shipments for the most part 
are of second grade and unseasoned woods. 

The car shortage still slows up deliveries. Several 
buyers have been disappointed during the last week 
thru their inability to make deliveries as promised. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 20.—Movements of lumber continue to be made 
rapidly from this port, much being shipped by rail as 
well as by water. Considerable lumber is also being 
brought to this port by boat for the Republic Lumber 
Co., which is later transferred to the company’s plant 
by horse and wagon, a constant stream of wagons 
passing thru the business center of the city from the 
island dockage. The H. F. Below Lumber Co. will also 
soon have large shipments coming to this port from 
yards conducted in Detroit and other Michigan points, 
as the central shipping point will be Marinette in the 
future. 

The Sawyer-Goodman mill in this city and the Spies- 
Thompson mill in Menominee are closed for the present, 
undergoing their annual overhauling, 

The Mason-McDonald Lumber Co., which operated the 
Robbins flooring factory in Rhinelander for two years, 
finished up its operations this week and the plant was 
closed down. The Robbins Flooring Co. has taken 
over the mill and will resume operation the coming 


week, 
MELLEN, WIS. 


Oct. 21.—Logging operations in this territory are 
expected to be on an extensive scale during the coming 
winter. Sawmill operatorg are counting on a heavy 
demand for lumber next season, in view of the ad- 
mitted shortage of materials to carry thru projected 
building work in all parts of the country. Large num- 
bers of woodsmen are already being engaged. The 
wage scale is running high, starting at $50 for common 
labor arid running up to $60 for teamsters. 

A good demand exists for all classes of lumber and 
prices hold firm. It is a case of obtaining the mate- 
rials, rather than prices, at present. The car shortage 
is more acute than ever. While cars are available 
for shipments to range towns and northern Minnesota, 
it is almost impossible to obtain them for shipments to 
southern and eastern points. The movement of Pacific 
coast lumber has slowed up on that account and sup- 
plies of lath and shingles are now almost unobtainable, 
with stocks in dealers’ hands practically exhausted. 

Tho uncertainty exists regarding the tie situation, it 
is assumed that an active demand for ties will develop 
next spring, as railroad improvements have been held 
down to a minimum during the last four years, It is 
thought that specifications for ties will be made less 
exacting with the roads again under private control. 
Tie makers are now being paid 20 cents a tie, as com- 
pared with 10 and 12 cents a few years ago. 

Fred Brown, who has been associated with the Cordy 
Bros. in the lumber business, has disposed of his inter- 
ests to Nels Ladin. 


E. J. Gillouly, of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., 
spent the greater part of last week at Chicago on busi- 


ness. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 21.—Whatever decline there has been in the 
hardwood market during the last ten days is expected 
to be quickly made up as a result of the unprecedent 
rainfall. For several weeks prior to Oct. 1 millmen 
enjoyed favorable weather, with the result that they 
gained considerable in stocks. Some of them cut 
prices on lower grades and the market had become 
unsteady when rains intervened. 

Thruout the Texas and Louisiana hardwood belt 
the majority of mills have been unable to log their 
mills more than two or three days out of the week 
and this at considerable additional expense. Some of 
them have announced that unless conditions in the 
woods improve, they will close down entirely for the 
present. Upper grades of oak and ash are in good 
demand with stocks low. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct, 22.—Hardwood dealers generally agree that 
basswood is the most active and satisfactory wood to 
handle at present. A car sold stays sold. A Buffalo 
dealer who has just had an experience of the other sort 
says there is just sag enough in a certain number of 
woods to make trouble with the sales. 

Building permits last week numbered ninety-four, 
with only nineteen for frame dwellings. The latter 
kind of building has fallen off considerably, accord- 
ing to retailers and planing mill owners. The total 
costs for the week were larger than the average, 
amounting to $424,600. The Buffalo Box Factory filed 
plans for an addition to its plant at 383 Babcock 
Street at a cost of $21,000. 

This is Roosevelt memorial week in Buffalo and an 
effort is to be made to raise a large sum for the national 
association now being formed. The local committee 
has as members: Councilman A. W. Kreinheder, 
Maurice E. Priesch, William W. Reilley and George J. 
Zimmermann, 

Among the lumber cargoes lately arriving in this 
city was one for Graves, Manbert & George, the steamer 
Zillah bringing 1,000,000 feet of white pine. 

The longshoremen’s strike at New York is said to be 
holding up a good deal of lumber destined for export. 
One of the local concerns affected is the Yeager Lumber 
Co., which has lately taken a good sized order for ex- 
port of ash to England. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


Oct. 21.—During the first ten days of the steel 
strike buyers showed a tendency to hold off buying. 
During the last week, however, orders have been com- 
ing in faster than ever. Many factory buyers are out 
looking for stock and they have all been convinced, 
at last, that there is an acute shortage of lumber. 
Good birch is at a premium, with very few firms in a 
position to furnish any stock, and it is now certain 
that this will continue to be the case for another six 
months at least. 

Most of the mills in this territory have completed 
their years’ cut and are now starting their logging 
operations for the coming winter. Millmen, realizing 
the enormous shortage of lumber, intend to do heavy 
logging, but with the available supply of labor this is 
seemingly impossible. Wages have now reached a 
point where the roving lumberjack can work two days 
and travel six days. 

The car shortage is serious and there is no relief 
in sight. Mills whose normal shipments are ten to 
twelve cars a day are now doing well if they bill out 
two cars a day. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Oct. 18.—Employees of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. 
to the number of nearly 500 held a meeting in the 
Skagit Theater at Clear Lake, Oct. 13, and dis- 
cussed Americanism, a dozen or more speakers taking 
part and much enthusiasm being evidenced. The spirit 
of the meeting was loyalty to the country and its in- 
stitutions and called for the suppression of the I. W. 
W., under whose red flag the enemies of the country 
are insidiously working against it. Meetings will be 
held soon along the same lines at all of the company’s 
logging camps. 

Nearly 100 of the employees of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co, have joined the Sedro-Woolley chapter of the 
American Legion, making it one of the strongest camps 
in the State. 

3. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis. He 
was accompanied by his family. 








SELLING WAR PLANT EQUIPMENT 


The war plants of the Du Pont Chemical Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington, Del., have shut down. These plants were 
fully equipped factories with every mechanical device 
and were giving satisfactory service. ‘The machinery 
and equipment in them and many items of material 
are now being placed on the market by the company. 
The company states “much of this apparatus is bet- 
ter than new. Careful operation has taken all the 
kinks out of it. All of it has been tried and tested 
in actual service and found to be dependable.” 

The variety of machinery and equipment offered 
for sale is very great and in the complete list are 
many things that will interest lumbermen and log- 
gers. The company has even some houses for sale. 
The company has prepared for distribution a booklet 
giving a partial list of things it has to sell and this 
booklet will be sent upon request. 


“LUMBER AND ITS USES” REVISED 


Some time ago R. S. Kellogg compiled a consid- 
erable amount of useful information on ‘‘ Lumber 
and Its Uses’’ in book form under that title, and 
this book has had a considerable sale. A second edi- 
tion somewhat revised and enlarged has just been 
brought out and will hereafter be carried by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S book department as a sub- 
stitute for the original edition. The price of the 
book has been advanced to $2. 

The main feature of this book is a list of the 
various woods and the principal products which are 
manufactured from each kind, this portion having 
been compiled from the State reports of wood using 
industries. It is a considerable convenience to have 
the showings of these individual reports thus 
grouped and summarized. 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
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Mandeville, Lumber Co. _ pimeasion to Finish 
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Big Value YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 
Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., W=STLAKE- 














The Climax Tally Book 


The “Climax” was designed by a practical hardwood 
inspector, whose long experience had shown him what 
is needed, both in arrangement of the pages and for 
convenience of handling. 


It is substantially bound in pebbled cloth with stiff 
covers and round corners. The hand-straps are of 
heavy leather, riveted on; the paper, printing and spe- 
cial ruling are high grade. 


The size of the book, closed, is 4%4x8% inches, and 
it has 110 pages. 


Price, 1 copy, $1; 6 copies, $5.50; 12 copies, $10 
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ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 18.—The car shortage has been practically 
overcome and is not now threatening so much as the 
present unstable outlook in the lumber market. With 
the price of lumber wavering, wages likely to stay up, 
the winter coming on and with orders likely to be cur- 
tailed the situation is not only critical but alarming. 

M. Weatherwax, managing owner of the Aber- 
deen Lumber & Shingle Co., while here recently from 
San Francisco said that the price of lumber had been 
forced up out of all reason and that manufacturers 
must expect to lose and lose heavily until conditions 
are brought back to normal. “Our mill at Montesano, 
which is being rebuilt, is to be one of the best equipped 
on the Coast,” said F. L. Hartung, president of the 
company, who was here recently. 

Alien laborers, who insist on staying aliens and 
refuse to take out naturalization papers, are not going 
to find Grays Harbor a satisfactory place in which to 
reside. The Western Mill Co., of Aberdeen, and the 
Loyal Legion employment office have given notice that 
aliens must not expect to find work. Other plants are 
expected to take similar action. The Western Lumber 
Co. has posted a notice conspicuously around its plant 
making the announcement. Employees who fail to heed 
the warning are to be dismissed and no other alien is 
to be recognized. The Loyal Legion has taken an 
equally strong stand. 

H. W. Blagen, president of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., and his family have left Hoquiam for Portland, 
where Mr. Blagen recently purchased a handsome 
residence. 

Grays Harbor shingle mills are operating under a 
serious handicap, according to manufacturers, who 
say conditions are not at all encouraging. A drop of 
$1 to $1.50 in cedar shingles the last month has com- 
plicated difficulties attendant upon a soft market and 
overstocked dealers. Present indications point to a 
further drop. The fluctuation of the shingle market 
has affected the price of logs. Cedar logs of the first 
quality are bringing $25 here, a figure which represents 
a drop of $5. A further drop, it is stated, would not 
surprise manufacturers. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Frances Donovan twin daughters 
were born recently. Mr. Donovan is secretary of the 
Donovan Lumber Co. The girls are granddaughters 
of William Donovan, president of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., and are his first grandchildren. 

The Western Mill Co. is meeting the demand of the 
public in providing small dwellings for workers. Dur- 
ing the war period the company and the Grays Harbor 
Motorship Corporation built a lot of small houses and 
a large barracks to take care of the extra help that was 
required. Since the war, and with the decline of the 
wood ship building program and the recall of the spruce 
workers, the small houses and the barracks have been 
practically empty. The barracks have been converted 
into an apartment house and many of the small houses 
have been made into cozy bungalows. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 18.—Reviewing the fir situation, a bulletin of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association shows that 
western Washington and western Oregon mills con- 
tinue to operate at approximately full capacity, but 
that, unless the car shortage is soon relieved, some 
of them may be forced to curtail their output. Total 
production at 124 mills last week was 83,826,012 
feet, which was 4,811,988 feet, or 5.43 percent, below 
normal production. Rail shipments last week were 
1,694 cars, carrying 50,820,000 feet of lumber. De- 
liveries to the local trade aggregated 4,555,718 feet, 
the local business being somewhat stagnant on ac- 
count of building strikes in Seattle and other con- 
suming centers. Cargo shipments totaled 9,674,879 
feet, of which 6,698,251 feet went to the domestic 
trade and 2,976,628 feet were exported. The total 
shipments thru all channels during the week were 
65,050,597 feet. 

The export trade is getting better right along. The 
movement during the winter will be limited only by 
the tonnage available to handle it. Orders accepted 
by the mentioned 124 mills were 5,279,500 feet. The 
mills now have 33,298,671 feet of export orders on 
their books. Their unfilled domestic cargo orders 
aggregate 49,916,044 feet, mostly for California deliv- 
ery. 

Unfilled rail orders at the end of the week were 
7,431 cars. The car shortage is expected to ease up 
soon thru the diversion of equipment from the middle 
West to the lumber producing regions in Oregon and 
Washington. Orders have just been issued by the 
Railroad Administration that cars used in carrying 
coal from the head of the Great Lakes to Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas and Montana are to con- 
tinue westbound and return loaded with lumber east- 
bound. The administration plans to use 1,000 cars a 
day in this service. 

C. EB. Joslin, in charge of the lumber department 
of the Gray & Shingle Co., has gone on a business 
trip to Fairbury, Neb. He will be absent a month. 

O. BB. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in the city this week complet- 
ing arrangements whereby the company has opened 
western headquarters in Seattle. The offices are in 
charge of Charles M. Cook, formerly of the McCue 
Mercantile Co. 

J. E. Frost, vice president and general manager of 
the Wallace Falls Timber Co., has moved his offices 
from Seattle to Gold Bar, Wash., at which point 
the newly formed company has begun logging opera- 
tions. 

BE. J. Mercke, vice president and general manager 
of the Jefferson Wood Working Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
is spending ten days in Seattle and the Puget Sound 
country investigating the possibilities of obtaining 


rotary veneer. He visited this region about three 
months ago, but at that time found the mills so 
loaded up with business that they were not able to 
supply him with any stock. His aim in coming again 
is either to establish such connections as will furnish 
his firm with veneer or to interest several large panel 
manufacturers in building a factory on the Sound 
for cutting veneer on their account. 

S. .E. Hays, of Lumber Buyers (Inc.), has taken 
charge of lumber buying in this section for the 
Brockway-Smith Corporation, Boston, Mass. The ar- 
rangement has heen made as a result of the recent 
visit of President C. Fred Smith. 

George Haben, of Waterloo, Iowa, was in Seattle 
during the week. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 18.—The action of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association in appointing committees to 
take up with the northwestern States the problem of 
reforestation is the first step taken by the lumbermen 
toward a comprehensive scheme for codperation with 
the Government in this important matter, according to 
George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. and a director in the association. Mr. Long re- 
turned to Tacoma this week from the association’s 
annual convention and laid emphasis on the plan 
adopted at the meeting. ‘The idea is along the lines 
proposed by Chief Forester Graves,” said Mr. Long. 
“The association appointed committees to confer with 
the legislatures of Washington, Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho with the view of inducing the States to purchase, 
at low figures, cut-over lands which can be reforested 
and then to take up the task of replacing the timber. 
We have great hopes of this plan and I think it is a step 
toward the solution of the problem.” 

Reports of a strike at the McKenna Lumber Co.’s 
plant, south of Tacoma, have been received. It is 
stated that more than half of the mill and camp em- 
ployees are out. They are said to be I. W. W.’s, mostly 
foreigners. ‘Their demands were not stated and local 
officials of the company have refused to comment on 
the situation. 

The machinery and equipment of the Foundation 
Co.’s shipyard, one of the wooden shipbuilding plants 
that operated in Tacoma during the war, will be 
shipped to France next week on the steamer General 
Pau, which is expected in Tacoma in a day or two. 

Officials of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. state that 
there is no truth in the rumor that the company’s head- 
quarters would be moved from Tacoma to Spokane. 
The company recently announced the removal of its 
principal sales office from St. Paul to Spokane. 

The hearing on the proposed advance in rates on 
intrastate lumber shipments in Washington has been 
postponed until Oct. 23 at the request of the Tacoma 
lumbermen, acting thru the transportation bureau of 
the Tacoma Commercial Club. The hearing will be 
held at Portland. 

More cars are promised for northwestern lumbermen, 
according to word received recently from United States 
Senator Wesley L. Jones by the Willapa Lumber Co. and 
the Union Mills Lumber Co. The two companies wrote 
Senator Jones urging that the Government take some 
action to relieve the situation. In his reply the Sena- 
tor states that he has taken the matter up with the 
Railway Administration and received a promise of an 
increased supply of cars. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Oct. 18.—Production of lumber in California is being 
rushed with all the labor available to meet the big 
demand for redwood and pines all over the country. 


San Francisco wholesalers have plenty of demand for 


redwood and some good inquiries for Douglas fir 
specials. There is a general scarcity of cars, which 
prevents the movement of large quantities of lumber 
already sold. 


Rail shipments of lumber to San Francisco during the 
last two weeks amounted to about 7,000,000 feet. 
Yards in San Francisco and surrounding territory are 
buying for present requirements and awaiting develop- 
ments in the building situation. There has been con- 
siderable activity the last two months and much new 
work is in plan. But the strikes all over the country, 
and the demands of building mechanics may cause some 
delay in carrying out future building projects. Several 
of the big concerns which have distributing yards in 
California and northern mill connections are storing 
quantities of lumber in their yards instead of dumping 
it on the market at present prices. 


The Douglas fir market is a little bit soft and whole- 
salers are cautioning the mills against forcing lumber 
into California in larger quantities than are justified 
by the present demand. This applies principally to 
water shipments, as there are not enough cars to take 
care of present requirements for rail shipments. 
Domestic cargo shipments now sell at about $30 base, 
delivered San Francisco and $31.50 south. Flooring is 
soft and is selling at from $5 to $8 a thousand less 
than a month ago, when speculators were holding it 
and buyers were offering a premium. While there is a 
disposition among buyers here to hold off in expectation 
of lower prices for lumber, the improvement in the 
northern supply of cars for eastern shipments and the 
high cost of logs and labor will have a tendency to 
stiffen the market within the next sixty days. 


Redwood lumber is in heavy demand both on the 
Coast and in the East and there is no improvement 
in the car supply, altho the Railroad Administration 
is making efforts to improve the situation and says 
relief is in sight. On the whole there is plenty of 
stock to ship if cars could be secured. There is still 
some shortage of dry stock. 

A. J. Russell, California sales manager for the Port- 
land Lumber Co., has returned from Portland, where 
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stocks are very short at the mill. Good eastern and 
export shipments have been made this year, but cars 
available for California shipments are extremely scarce. 
The valley yards in this State are doing well and 
calling for more lumber than can be supplied. 


William H. Wood, president of the Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co., this city, will leave for the East on Oct. 19 to 
open a Chicago office, which will be in charge of Mr. 
Shepard, formerly of Minneapolis. He will also visit 
New York. Mr. Wood says that altho the coastwise 
lumber trade has been a little quiet during the last 
three weeks all five of his company’s steam schooners 
are busy and a good eastern business is being done. 
The Hart-Wvod mill and the Quinault mill at Raymond, 
Wash., are now getting all the cars they need. This 
will be by far the biggest year’s business the company 
has ever had. 

Philip Buehner, president of the Buehner Lumber Co., 
is here from Portland in company with Sales Manager 
Bock, with headquarters at North Bend, where the 
mill is running full and cutting considerable box spruce, 
which is in good demand in San Francisco at $36 
delivered. The Trower Lumber Co, California agent 
for the mill, has been getting fair shipments, consider- 
ing the car shortage. 

R. H. Hovey, who is associated with C. L. Hovey 
and others in the new townsite adjoining the proposed 
manufacturing plant of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., 
at Susanville, says that the property is being surveyed 
and subdivided. About a hundred houses will be built 
for the use of the workmen at the new plant and will 
be sold on easy terms with payments made on the 
installment plan. 


E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin Lumber 
Co., and of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., reports a 
tremendous demand for pine box shook. The factory at 
Dorris is running fuil blast. More than a million feet 
of shook was shipped last month. With the tomato and 
grape crops out of the way, dried fruit boxes are 


Francisco office after having spent several weeks at 
Scotia. 


W. A. 8S. Foster, vice president and general manager 
of the Northwestern Redwood Co., with headquarters 
at Willits, is in the city attending the lumbermen’s 
meeting on the forestry questionnaire. The mill is 
operating with one side with a short supply of logs. 
The cut is about 60,000 feet a day. After the first of 
the year, with improved logging facilities, both sides 
will be operated and the output increased to about 
100,000 feet. There is a shortage of box cars, but 
plenty of flats. 


S. M. Hauptman and W. R. Hewitt, of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., have just left for New York on a 
business trip. 


A, A. Baxter, manager of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., this city, has returned from a 
business trip to the East. He visited Washington, D. 
C., and New York on matters affecting the lumber trade. 
He is optimistic regarding the future of Pacific coast 
exporting. 


R. T. Dempsey, secretary, and Jesse Andrews, attor- 
ney, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, are in 
the city. 

Among the eastern lumbermen who are visitors are: 
Mr. Lee, of American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and A. R. Tipton, secretary of Roach 
& Musser, sash and door manufacturers, of Muscatine, 


Iowa. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 18.--Ship yard workers who walked out at the 
Pacific American Fisheries’ plant Oct. 1 for an increase 
of 8 cents an hour in wages returned to work Oct. 14, 
tho the company granted no advance. The men hope, 
however, that ‘the Government will grant the increase 
asked and make it retroactive to Oct. 14. They had no 
quarrel with the local concern and went out only be- 
cause their international ordered them to do so. The 

Bellingham yards have only 








one steamship to finish for 
the Government, the Clodia, 
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A most necessary and perhaps most pleasing “operation” between the at- 
tacks of the enemy or after manual labor has been done is when soldiers 


stop for a snack. 


the Bolsheviki in northern Russia. 


wanted. The mill at Chiloquin is cutting about 50,000 
feet of pine a day. 

F. O. McGavic, general sales manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., says that one mill is running at 
McCloud. About 460,000 feet of white and sugar pine 
is being cut daily with one 10-hour shift employed. 
The car supply is poor at present. 

Robert MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, says 
that the firm has an excellent demand for white and 
sugar pine, but can not obtain enough cars for eastern 
shipments. They have a shipment on the way to the 
United Kingdom. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Supply Co., is here with M. H. Grover, superin- 
tendent of production, who will have charge of opera- 
tions at Susanville, where the new manufacturing plant 
is to be erected. Good progress is being made on the 
log pond at the site of the new sawmill. A levee will 
extend around the pond, which will have an area of 28 
acres. Bunk houses and a cook house have been built 
for the workmen. 

H. W. Cole, manager of the Little River Redwod Co., 
with headquarters at Bulwinkle, Humboldt County, is 
visiting the San Francisco sales office in charge of M. K. 
Lauden. Stocks of dry lumber are low at the mill as a 
result of the heavy demand. 


F. C. White, general manager of the Union Lumber 
Co.’s extensive interests at Fort Bragg, has returned 
from an eastern trip, accompanied by Mrs. White. 

The Pacific Lumber Co.’s redwood mills at Scotia 
are running full and cutting at the rate of about 
800,000 feet a day. The company is getting only about 
10 percent of its car requirements and is badly behind 
in filling orders. There are no cancelations, however. 
President J. H. Emmert has returned to the San 


The accompanying illustration shows two American 
officers, presumably of the forest engineering division, to judge from the 
logs and ties at hand, enjoying their lunch during an advance against 


which is 99 percent com- 
pleted, 

The steamship West Iris 
will arrive at the Bloedel 
Donovan mill next week to 
load 500,000 or 600,000 feet 
ot lumber for China. The 
remainder of the cargo, 
which will total 4,500,000 
feet, will be loaded at other 
Puget Sound ports. The 
steamship Camano sailed 
from the Puget Sound Saw 
Mills & Shingle Co.’s 
wharves this week with 
850,000 feet of lumber for 
Sydney. The steamship 
Davenport berthed there 
about the same time to load 
a Californian cargo. Car 
shortage forced this com- 
pany to discharge its night 
crew Oct. 11 and the night 
side may not run again this 
year. This is the only mill 
in Bellingham.-thus far that 
has had to curtail on that 
account, but other plants 
may soon follow suit. 

The manufacture of Doug- 
las fir shingles is a possi- 
bility in this section. Mill- 
men agree that _ these 
shingles will stand the 
necessary tests if made out 
of the best straight grained 
lumber, and James L. Gil- 
filen, president of the 
Dakota Creek Lumber Co., 
which has a mill at Blaine, 
has offered to produce fir 
el 

of a market. 
John M. Odell, tor years an employee of the Morrison 
Mill Co., has resigned as councilman from the Second 
ward in this city and has gone to eastern Washington 
to engage in the lumber business. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 18.—Los Angeles and surrounding territory is 
now enjoying an era of prosperity. The demand for 
lumber in the larger cities and the outlying country 
far exceeds the inward movement, altho without doubt 
this unusual demand could be satisfied should the 
present car shortage come to an end. Altho southern 
California normally is in the main supplied by rail, 
much if not most of the lumber at this time comes by 
water. During September the inbound movement was 
quite heavy. Thirty-seven vessels arrived at the Los 
Angeles harbor with a total of over 70,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 


That the high rate of vessel freights does not seem 
to have any retarding effect on the demand for lumber 
is shown by building statistics for September, 1919. 
In that month 1,259 building permits were issued, with 
a total estimated valuation of $2,447,893. October 
should be a banner month in the building records of 
the city because of the issuance of permits for two 
buildings aggregating an expenditure of about $1,500,- 
000. These are the Goodyear Rubber Co.’s buildings 
and the administration building of the University of 
Southern California. 

Lumber wholesalers from southern California who 
are going into the Arizona and New Mexico market for 
fall and winter trade find this market surprisingly 
brisk. Altho reports have it that that section is 
“dead,” it is now one of the best going markets. Sev- 
eral small yards have started up there and have found 





Retail 
Profits 


these days depend a good deal on the volume 
of business done and that undoubtedly ex- 
plains the retail lumberman’s tendency to 
the handling of substi- 
tutes for lumber. But 
in your anxiety to get 
all che business you can 
from your community, 
you should see to it first 
that you let no 
lumber business es- 
cape you. 


A Good 
Field 


Open to 
Dealers 


now, brought about by 
the present day home- 
builder looking more to 
artistic effects, is that 
of specializing in Fin- 
ish. Here is a line 
where you can make 
your experience and 
knowledge cash ina 
nice profit for you:— 


Birch 


The Peer 
of Woods 


for Inter- 
a je s 
ior Finish 
The manufacturers of 
thiswood have perfected 
their methods of manu- 
facturing so that their 
products meet the most 
critical demands of 
builders. They have ex- 
perimented with Birch 
in every conceivable 
way to determine the 
uses for which it is best 
suited—and when they 
tell you to push it for 
interior finish they 
have good reasons. Ask 
any of the firms shown 
below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you 
the 10 Birch Panels— 
showing different finish- 
es it takes to perfection. 
















MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO.,] I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. ells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN Co., | WILLOW RIVER ER. CO., 
inette, Wis. , 
Marinette, BAY DE NOQUET CO. 
OCONTO COMPANY, Nahma, Michiga: 


. 2. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Il. | FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. £0. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., | 5 HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. ’ Wausan, Wis. 
BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO. 
Schotield, Wis. 





WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Chassell, Mich. 
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Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 








President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. = 








LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 


and make a specialty of 
General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 
Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 

For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 

“Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 














Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 
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Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 


TIMBERS 


Valdosta, Georgia 
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Dimension, Bridge 
Plank and 
Wagon Stock 


Posts and Poles 


Fir Plank and Timbers. 
Send Us Your Inquiries, 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., “iwa:"* 


a 


Tennessee 


Red Cedar 




















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 











and att quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
aba classes o of cargo and have Special Department handling 
port P 











themselves in the midst of “‘good times.” This market 
east of California is not the only one enjoying that 
condition. The Imperial Valley is waking up and 
many thousands of feet are shipped there from the 
northern mills. 

The recent tie-up of the railroads in and about 
Los Angeles caused a very serious congestion of the 
docks and detained many vessels. When the strike 
abated, shipping started again and in the month 
nearly doubled, until now all the cars available are 
being used, and yet the supply can not meet the 
demand. 


Prices continue very firm and rising. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 18.—The Alsea River Lumber Co., capitalized 
at $1,000,000 and owning more than a billion feet of 
standing timber in Benton County, has begun the 
erection of a mill at Glenbrook that will have an 
annual capacity of 50,000,000 feet. A railroad seven 
miles in length is being built from Glenbrook into 
the timber by the Boschke-Miller-Grier Co., of Port- 
land. Several miles of highway and a number ot 
bridges will also be constructed as part of the project. 
Alsea River is being dammed at Glenbrook to form 
a log pond and to supply electric energy for operation 
of the mill. Machinery for the mill is now arriving 
and it is expected to have the plant in operation in a 
few months. Permanent buildings for business pur- 
poses and dwellings for the employees are being 
built at Glenbrook. Plans include the erection of a 
modern school house, installation of water and elec- 
tric systems and other modern public utilities. Offi- 
cers of the Alsea River Lumber Co. are E. B. Kingman, 
of Columbus, Mont., president; M. Nash, of Eugene, 
recently of New York, vice president; L. M. Butnam, 
of Jamestown, New York, treasurer; T. O. Russell, of 
Eugene, manager. BH. L. Knapp, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
and W. W. Snyder, of Rockford, Ill., are also heavily 
interested in the project. The Alsea River Lumber 
Co. recently acquired the property of the Napavine 
Lumber Co. from George M. Duncan, of Portland, 
and has other holdings in Oregon in addition to the 
Glenbrook property. 


Fremont Everett, head of the Everett-Johnson 
Lumber Co., wholesale lumber dealer, has returned 
from a business trip to Nebraska and South Dakota, 
where he has large interests in lands. Mr. Everett 
reports stocks thruout the middle States very low 
and yard owners reluctant to stock up this winter, 
preferring to wait to see which way the wind is 
going to blow. Stocks being low at the mills of the 
Pacific Northwest, Mr. Everett believes that lumber 
prices will hold thruout the winter and that again 
in the spring it will be found difficult to fill orders. 

This opinion is shared by many millmen, for they 
say that while railroad cars are scarce and the mills 
operating in many instances at full capacity, no 
great amount of lumber is being stored. One manu- 
facturer said that he looks for a greater shortage of 
lumber next spring than that experienced last sum- 
mer when the great problem in doing business was to 
secure material promptly. He argued that it will be 
necessary for many mills to shut down for a month 
or so for the annual overhauling soon and during 
that period any stock that has accumulated in the 
yards will be moved because most of the mills are 
working on orders that have been on the books for 
some time. 


The Murphy Timber Co.’s new sawmill at Banks, 
Ore., will be ready to begin cutting lumber in about 
six weeks, it was stated by A. W. Howard, of the 
company, today. The mill will have a daily capacity 
of 65,000 feet in eight hours. The principals of the 
company are Edward Murphy, president, Mr. Howard 
and Percy Allen. The company also has a mill at 
Yacolt, Wash., and extensive logging operations on the 
Kerry railroad, which taps the country on the Oregon 
side of the lower Columbia River. 


Carl G. Beck, treasurer of the Buehner Lumber 
Co., is in California on a pleasure trip, accompanied 
by his wife. Allan Turner, sales manager, says that 
the company is doing a big business, altho the car 
shortage is being felt to considerable extent. 


F. A. Hart, president of the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co., Portland, accompanied by his wife, will leave 
tomorrow for Chicago, where he will meet his busi- 
ness associate, W. H. Wood, of San Francisco, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wood, and together they will spend 
several weeks in the East, visiting New York and 
other Atlantic coast points before returning. 


L. E. Johnson, manager of the Everett-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, says that C. O. Shumway, who 
since early in the year has been in the retail lumber 
business at Rosalie, Neb., has advised that conditions 
are very good in that section and much building is 
going on. Mr. Shumway, who was for years in the 
sawmill business in Oregon, being manager of the 
Sheridan Lumber Co., at Sheridan, Ore., started his 
yard at Rosalie last February. 

The St. Helens Creosoting Co. at St. Helens, Ore., 
which resumed operations a few weeks ago, is work- 
ing right along and will become more active shortly 
when a steamship load of oil will be received from 
Europe, the first to be brought out since the war be- 
gan in 1914. Manager H. C. Elliott says that the 
company has considerable business on hand and is 
about to book some large domestic and foreign orders. 


Charles E. Putman, secretary of the Coast Fir Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, has taken over and is operating the 
shingle mill at Skamokawa, Wash., formerly known 
as the Howell mill. He will make plain and fancy 
butt dimension shingles as well as stars and clears, 
all of which will be marketed by the Coast Fir Lum- 
ber Co., in which Mr. Putman retains his interest 
but will not be active. J. R. Kenny, formerly of 
Leona, Ore., has entered the employ of the Coast 
Fir Lumber Co. as assistant to John W. Miller, presi- 


dent and manager of the company, in marketing both 
the lumber and shingles that the concern handles. 
Mr. Putman formerly looked after the shingle sales, 
but Mr. Miller, assisted by Mr. Kenny, will now handle 
the shingles as well as the lumber. Mr. Kenny is a 
practical lumberman, with years of experience in Ore- 
gon. 

R. G. Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., re- 
turned from an extended tour of the State of Wash- 
ington, where he visited many of the mills. Mr. 
Tully found stocks low and the consensus that 1920 
will be a banner year in lumber production and busi- 
ness: He found evidence of returning activity after 
a brief lull, buyers having begun to feel, apparently, 
that the “expected” slump is not going to materialize. 

L. A. Nelson, secretary of the Oregon district of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with head- 
quarters in Portland, left today on a trip to the 
Oregon coast mills at Coos Bay, Reedsport, Coquille 
and Bandon. 

R. H. Felt, of R. H. Felt (Inc.), Salt Lake, Utah, 
was a Portland visitor during the week. Mr. Felt 
deals in lumber of all kinds and makes a specialty of 
round mining timbers. 


O. R. Menefee, head of the O. R. Menefee Lumber 
Co., is still in the hospital but slowly recovering from 
a long siege of illness. Mr. Menefee was back in his 
office about two weeks ago after having been in the 
hospital several weeks, but caught a cold and suf- 
fered a relapse. O. F. Tipston, who has charge of the 
sales, states that while business is not so brisk as 
last summer, there is considerable movement of lum- 
ber, the business at present being governed largely by 
the supply of cars. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 18.—Curtailment of car supplies, that previously 
has inflicted great punishment upon the shingle makers 
here, now has extended to the lumber producers and the 
management of one large mill announced today the 
probable early suspension of cutting unless relief is 
afforded. The car shortage, coupled with a big decline 
in shingle prices during the week—a decline that has 
not reached bottom and is expected to go much further 
—has resulted in further disruption of the shingle mills 
and all are either shut down or operating only occasion- 
ally as a stray car can be had. The decline in shingle 
prices of $1 per 1,000 since last Saturday was a 
serious blow to the industry here, already overloaded 
with stored stock produced at high cost. A strike of 
shingle weavers in other districts was ended last week 
and producers there, upon resumption of production, 
flooded the market with their stocks on hand, causing 
the price break. 


Estimates of the car situation made by lumbermen 
are that Everett mills now are getting not more than 
20 percent of their normal requirements. Shipments 
during the week were nil, except for the departure last 
night of the schooner A. F’. Coats from the plant of 
the Crown Lumber Co. at Mukilteo, with 800,000 feet of 
lumber for the Hawaiian Islands. The J. H. Baxter Co. 
also sent away to San Pedro last night the steam 
schooner Horace H. Bagter with a full cargo of poles. 
This vessel will return to Everett for another pole 
cargo about Oct. 27, and the steam schooner Fred 
Bacter is expected here to load about Nov. 5, 


The West Ira will arrive here from Seattle probably 
next Monday to load lumber for Shanghai and Hankow, 
China, The Weyerhaeuser, the Ferry-Baker and the 
Canton mills will contribute about 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber and timbers to the cargo. The West Ira will 
complete cargo at Bellingham, and will take to the 
Orient what is said to be the largest lumber cargo 
ever carried—between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 feet. 


The double-cut side of the Canyon mill is to be closed 
for repairs beginning Monday and probably will be out 
of commission for about thirty days. 


James E. Towle, of the Kingsley-Towle Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, was in Everett yesterday visiting millmen 
acquaintances. He is enjoying a trip into the Northwest 
and incidentally looking in upon the company’s lumber 
sources here. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 20.—The Germain Co. will open a buying office 
in the Carter Building, this city, Nov. 1 under the man- 
agement of H. H. Derickson. Mr. Derickson was as- 
sistant manager of its New Orleans office for several 
years but left about a year ago to take over the local 
office of the Hilgard Lumber Co. The Germain Co, will 
maintain its buying offices at Jacksonville under the 
management of FE. E. Shaver, and its Mobile office 
under the management of A. C. Stewart, as hereto- 
fore, except that the Hattiesburg office will handle 
the territory in Mississippi and Louisiana. T. M. 
Derickson has been appointed manager of the local 
office of the Hilgard Lumber Co., having resigned his 
position with the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 


The Home Lumber Co., of Gulfport, has amended 
its charter and added a wholesale department with 
J. R. Pratt, of Gulfport, as president. The main 
office will be in New Orleans, but a branch office has 
been opened here under the management of C. H. 
Hill. Mr. Hill is one of the best known buyers in 
this section, having been connected with the McLeod 
Lumber Co. for seven years. A month ago he formed 
his new connection. The company will handle all 
classes of pine lumber but will make a specialty of 
car and railroad material and export business. 

Argus D. Kemp, manager of the railroad and car 
material department of the Hilgard Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, was in Hattiesburg last week visiting the com- 
pany’s local office. 

R. L. Williams, of the International Lumber Co., 
New York, has been in this territory during the last 
two weeks calling on different mills. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 20.—The amount of business transacted in 
rough North Carolina pine during the last week ag- 
gregated about the same as during the week previous, 
while that in dressed lumber has shown a slight de- 
crease, altho the first few days of the week developed 
a good activity. As has been the case for some time, 
lumber for building purposes has been more popular 
than the other grades. There has been a very brisk 
call for 4/4 No. 2 & better edge, and the other grades 
of good lumber are also moving well. The total sales 
of this stock, however, were slightly smaller this week 
than during the week previous. Most of the mills 
report all good lumber made easily sold, even tho 
production has been slightly increased. Prices received 
for building stock were about in line with the week 
previous, and while the mills are firm in their quota- 
tions there appears to be no desire to push the market 
upward unduly. 

There was noticeable a slightly better call for 4/4 
edge box and culls, but the other items of stock box, 
culls ete. were rather inactive. Individual sales of 
4/4 edge box and culls were small, very few sales ag- 
gregating as much as 150,000 or 250,000 feet each. 
Much of the box lumber is being sold dressed. It is 
barely possible that the increase in small orders for 
box lumber is but the precursor of a brisk demand, 
but the millmen are uncertain as to just when such 
a condition will arise. The box makers are still opti- 
mistic but are not getting much new business, and more 
time will have to elapse before the large quantity of 
shooks previously purchased are used up. The mills 
have some accumulation of box lumber, but this is not 
large, and they appear to be in good condition to hold 
on to it for a while longer. Prices secured during the 
last week on box and other low grade rough lumber 
were just as high as previously, and the variation in 
quotations is about the same. 

Many millmen feel that there is no demand for low 
grade lumber right now and that to reduce their quo- 
tations would not mean any more business but would 
disrupt the market. Several of the planing mill op- 
erators have been fortunate in securing plenty of orders 
for dressed stock during the week, while others have 
experienced a little lull. There may be a possible 
temporary lull in the dressed market, but with a con- 
tinuance of the present summer weather building opera- 
tions should be carried on vigorously and the demand 
for lumber be brisk. The call for roofers in small lots 
is good, but very few large sales are consummated. 
Prices of dressed stock show further signs of advanc- 
ing all along the line except in the case of roofers, 
which seem to have lost some of their vigor along 
price lines. 

The North Carolina pine manufacturers feel some 
concern over the increased production in other woods, 
now exceeding the orders taken, but it is also felt 
that unless there is a general industrial upheaval 
there will be more than sufficient demand to take up 
all the lumber made between now and the first of next 


year. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 21.—One hundred and seventy-two lumber con- 
cerns are listed in the St. Louis Trade Directory, 
which gives a classified list of manufacturers and jdb- 
bers, as compiled by the sales managers bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. Twenty-three 
sash and door concerns are listed. The claim is 
made in the directory that St. Louis is the largest 
lumber market in the United States, and also that 
St. Louis leads in millwork and special woodworking. 
The bureau is distributing 200,000 copies of the book. 

Harry Degenhardt, formerly with the O’Neil Lum- 
ber Co. is now connected with the Dian Lumber Co., 
as outside salesman. 

Reports from the mills indicate that conditions are 
anything but favorable in the South. In some sec- 
tions it has been raining for the last week or more, 
making it impossible to operate. Stocks at the mills 
are very light, with probably a few exceptions. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 19.—Local lumber manufacturers report an 
increased demand for domestic stuff and a general im- 
provement in the export situacion as the principal 
developments of the last week in southeast Texas- 
southwest Louisiana lumber district. 


This section has enjoyed three or four comparatively 
rainless days and this, coupled with the outlook for 
colder and clearer weather, more orders and good prices, 
has had a markedly good effect on the manufacturers 
and their staffs. 


Local manufacturers report that prices hold steady 
and that there is no reason to believe there will be 
any further drop. This also holds good in the export 
line, demand from the other side, since the settlement 
of the British rail strike, showing a markedly better 
tone and exporters being more willing to “take a 
chance” on ordering cargoes even before they are actu- 
ally sure of bottoms in which to ship them. 

There is no change in the car shortage situation in 
this section, other than the recent ruling of the Rail- 
road Administration penalizing lumbermen $10 a day 
on cars of lumber held for reconsignment longer than 
forty-eight hours. This does not affect the mills in this 
territory, as they can not get more than a third enough 
cars and can load them out as fast as they get them 
without having to reconsign them. 

The steamship Brumilla arrived in port Saturday 
and will load with sawn timbers for delivery to an 
English port. It is being loaded by J. H. Burton & Co. 
and its cargo is furnished by the Miller-Link Lumber 
Co. The same mill now has a cargo of sawn timber in 
the booms for the Burton people which the steamship 
Oneco, long overdue here, will deliver to a United 
Kingdom port. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s schooner Doane 
‘arrived here yesterday from Tampico, where it delivered 


a cargo of merchantable stuff and will at once load out 
another for the same port. This company’s schooner 
Roseway, which has been undergoing extensive repairs 
at the Weaver ship yard here, will come off the ways 
next Wednesday and will load out for Tampico also. 

Last week the schooner Daisy Farlin, of Boston, 
cleared for Tampico with 300,000 feet and the motor 
ship Cerrito cleared with 250,000 feet for the same port. 

The barkentine Modena, next to the last of the 
thirteen ships built here by the International Ship- 
building Co. for the Italian Government, cleared with- 
out cargo for Gulfport, Miss. When the vessel at 
present on the ways is launched these big yards will 
close, as the company operating them contends labor 
conditions at Gulfport are more favorable and it 
intends to double the capacity of its yards at that 
place. 

It seems likely now that Orange may lose the ships 
of the Bowie line, or the Gulf Export & Transportation 
Co., as the firm is officially known. A recent ruling of 
the Shipping Board awards these vessels to their home 
port of Beaumont and the port of Houston. Beaumont 
is to have first call upon the six ships of the company 
and Houston will be then assigned whatever cargo space 
remains available. This cutting off of ships from this 
port comes at a peculiarly unfortunate time, as the 
export business now looks brighter than it has at any 
other time since the signing of the armistice and, what 
with the car shortage and badly broken yard stocks 
interfering with domestic trade, promises, should 
plenty of ships be available, to tide the manufacturers 
over what otherwise would be a rather “spotted” fall 


season, 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 20.—Market conditions here would be very good 
if the car shortage could be removed. It is about the 
only thing that is worrying lumbermen to any great 
extent. Demand for building material is very good, 
especially from interior points and at the various oil 
fields that are being developed. The building of homes 
and business houses here still goes on and it is prob- 
able that the volume of building for the present month 
will exceed that of September, which was about $36,- 
000. Most yards are fairly well stocked and there is 
no longer much complaint as to labor, which seems 
to be in sufficient abundance for all purposes. Prices 
remain about at a standstill, the peak probably having 
been reached. Lumbermen think, however, that the 
market will hold and that there is to be no falling off 
in prices. The outlook generally is very good thruout 
this section. 

Rainy weather has considerably retarded sawmill 
operations in this section during the last two weeks. 
The Calcasieu River and tributaries is higher than 
for some time, but the crest has been reached and no 
damage is reported. 

George M. King, of the Weber-King Lumber Co., 
went to the Houston River section a few days ago to 
look after some logging matters, and while navigating 
among the trees in the river bottom in overflow water 
accidentally capsized his small boat and had to spend 
several hours marooned on a small point of high 
ground. He was rescued with no further damage than 
a thoro wetting, which he says he very much enjoyed. 

Col. 8S. T. Woodring, manager of the Calcasieu Long- 
leaf Lumber Co. here is an optimist of the right kind. 
He says there is no cause for any kind of grumbling 
and that the main thing is to bear in mind that a few 
rainy days have to eome along occasionally in order 
to make folks thoroly enjoy and appreciate fair 
weather. The Calcasieu mill is now getting its logs 
from the big camp at Fulton and also from Sweetville, 
which is the main logging headquarters, several long 
trains of logs coming in every day from each of these 
camps. 

L. J. Boykin, of Houston, was here one day this 
week and states that in his territory the car shortage 
is getting very acute, with not much hope for early 
relief. 

Machinery for the new Lock, Moore & Co. mill ar- 
rived yesterday and is now being placed in position. 
This mill when ready to start will be one of the most 
uptodate in the Calcasieu section, and George Law, the 
genial manager, feels justly proud of it. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 18.—Conditions thruout the section have shown 
a decided increase during the last week and inquiries 
have been a good deal more numerous and of firmer 
nature. The flooring market has shown decided 
strength and stecks continue very low. A canvass of a 
large number of mills thruout west Florida and south- 
ern Alabama shows there are only a very few mills 
that have any unsold stock in their sheds, for while 
there are some heavy stacks in sheds this is because 
mills have not been securing cars. 

Owing to the slackening up of interior inquiries 
about ten days to two weeks ago quite a number of 
large mills that have been cutting for the interior 
exclusively are changing over to export cutting. The 
export business has shown a decided increase during 
the last week and from all indications the increase is 
going to continue. Trade with the Islands and Cen- 
tral and South America is very strong and getting 
stronger daily. At the present time there are a great 
number of ships taking cargo of lumber at both Mobile 
and Pensacola. This material is going to all parts of 
the world. 

The lath situation is very serious for the consumers 
at this time, as they have their buildings ready for 
lathing and it is practically impossible for them to get 
lath. Mills have no stocks on hand and on account of 
the labor conditions many of them have discontinued 
manufacture altogether, while others have curtailed 
their production, 

The car situation is very serious and especially so 
in west Florida and south Alabama. Mills there have 
been securing only about 5 percent of their require- 
ments for the last month. 

















Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 


McRae Lumber Company 
Burnsville Mercantile Co. 


H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 
SPECIALTY— Also Short 


2x4’5 == 


Planing Mills At: 
Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay, 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them 
4°s Hogg-Harris 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 
C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 
Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 


SHORT 


2 


x 


4’s 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 


McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 


Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


= cricaco”*” " DOPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 

















Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 








S.E.MORETON, Pres. M.J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. R.D. MORETON, V-Pres. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


wT Yellow Ping Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 5?ows the cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and ingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousan In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 
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D. F. McCullough, Gen’! Mer. 


Columbus, Miss. 


Daily Capacity, 
125,000 Feet. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi. 














C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


PINE MILLS AT: 
Meridian, - Miss. 
Pachuta, - Miss. 
Shubuta, - Miss. 
Beatrice, - Miss. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine, Red 


Wertnten, Miss, and Sap Gum, 

Lisman, - Ala Hi 
HARDWOOD Red and White 
MILLS AT: 


Beatrice, - Miss. 
Battle, - - Miss. 


Oak, and Poplar 


Address all Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 




















Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 


in Dimension, Siding 

Straight or 3 . aad 

Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us a chance to quote you, 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, MISS. 












= 
= 


. Shrader. 
. Shrader, Jr. 






} 


aw, Manufacturers 2 


of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











SPECIAL— 


2 cars 8-4 Log Run Poplar 

| car 4, 5 & 6-4 Log Run Poplar 
| car 2” mixed Oak Bridge Plank 
2 cars 1" No. 3 Oak. 


We offer the above for quick delivery. 


Send us your inquiries on 


HARDWOODS and YELLOW PINE 











MERL LUMBER CO., MERIDIAN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 20.—R. G. King, president of the Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash., was here several days last week, 
stopping here to attend the wedding of his wife’s 
brother, James F. Towle, who was married in this city 
to Miss Joan Orton. Mr. King went from here to 
Chicago and the East on business. Mr. Towle is junior 
member of the Kingsley-Towle Lumber Co. 

Cc. P. Bratnober and John Junge, of the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co., are back from a hurried busi- 
ness trip to the west Coast, where they went to close 
up details of some large contracts for lumber. 

M. C. Jamison, president and manager of the Jamison 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., was here a few 
days ago on his way to Chicago and from there to the 
South on business. 

Peter Mintener, president of the Mintener Lumber 
Co., who retired last year from active participation in 
the business and lives in San Diego, Cal., is here on a 
visit after a short tour of their retail yards with his 
son, Royce Mintener, now located at Denver, Col. 

M. E. Baker, formerly with the 8S. G. Tuthill Lumber 
Co., but since last July in the wholesale business at 
Sioux Falls, 8. D., as the M. F. Baker Lumber Co., was 
here on business last week. 

L. J. Bardwell, of the Bardwell-Robinson Co., and 
W. A. Cullen, of the Carr-Cullen Co., are back from the 
Pacific coast, where they went together to see about 
shipments of some factory lumber they need for their 
sash and door plants. 

W. M. Bolcom, of the Bolcom-Canal Lumber Co., 
Seattle, was here several days with his wife on a vaca- 
tion trip. He formerly was in business at Winona, 
Minn., and has many friends here, They are on their 
way back to the Coast. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 20.—No special market developments are reported 
in this district during the last few days. Quotations 
in all classes of white pine and other lumber produced 
in this territory are being firmly held at the basis 
fixed several weeks ago. While eastern inquiry was 
noted for special lots of lumber, no fresh sales of any 
moment have been reported. It is in fact generally 
recognized that mill men on this market have no more 
round lots of dry lumber available for cargo shipment. 
Boat shipments have been slow during the last two 
weeks. One boat is completing the loading of a cargo 
of mixed lumber for Buffalo, and three other cargoes 
are due to be loaded out this week. 

The shortage of cars is becoming more acute than 
ever but jobbers are hoping that an easing up will 
develop, in line with a statement given out by Director 
General Walker D. Hines, of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, who made an inspection trip over this district at 
the end of last week. He promised that every effort 
would be made to increase the number of cars available 
for lumber and coal shipments from this point. 

Jobbers here with Pacific coast connections have been 
in receipt of advices this week to the effect that the 
car situation has improved out there. A slightly 
easier market in dimension has been reported as a 
result of increased offerings of transits. 

Sawmill and woods operators are almost a unit in 
the belief that the amount of timber to be cut this 
winter in the forests of northern Minnesota will de- 
pend entirely on the labor situation. They are sanguine 
that a ready market will prevail next season. Reports 
from labor recruiting points indicate that woodsmen 
will not be available to fill up the camps at the opening 
of the season, but improvement is hoped for after the 
lake navigation closes down. 

It has been announced by officials of the International 
Lumber Co. that it will be in the market for everything 
in the way of timber during the coming winter. That 
company plans to remove the houses at its Engler 
(Minn.) location to Spooner, Minn., that they may be 
available for the opening of the next sawing season. 
The machinery at the old sawmill at Engler is being 
shipped to Keewatin, Ont., for use in the mill there. 

Maj. K. P. Fosse, of International Falls, Minn., is 
closing up his business preparatory to leaving for 
Spokane, Wash., where he will be president and general 
manager of a company to be known as the Western Tie 
& Timber Co. It will be financed by well known Duluth 
financiers and lumbermen. The Martin brothers, of this 
city, are among those mentioned as connected with the 


enterprise. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 21.—Buyers who have been adding up the. 


shortened demand for lumber and weakness in transit 
cars and figuring from the result that prices generally 
would be weaker have witnessed instead a stronger 
tone to prices in the last week, with advances in 
numerous items in cypress, fir and southern pine. A 
large volume of the present buying is for immediate 
needs and buyers generally appear to be content to let 
stocks run down until after the first of the year, tho 
those who have unfilled orders at the mills are rather 
anxious to get the stock now on account of the threat- 
ened coal strike. That is causing more worry in the 
Southwest than the steel strike did, tho southwestern 
railroads have a great deal of their motive power 
equipped with oil burners. Country trade is reported 
to have picked up recently as farmers finish up with 
their fall work, tho in general it has been held back 
by the inability of many farmers to market grain on 
account of the shortage of cars. 

F. E. Campbell has opened offices here for the 
Willapa Lumber Co., which has its mill at Raymond, 
Wash. Mr. Campbell is widely known in the Coast 
lumber trade, having been for ten years in business for 
himself at Centralia, Wash., and the last two years 
with the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., at Cosmopolis. 
Mr. Campbell will have charge of sales in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

W. M. Beebee, sales manager vf the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., who has just returned from an extended trip 
thru the North and Hast, said he found on his trip 


that most of the cities of the country were experi- 
encing an acute shortage in houses. The exceptions, he 
said, were cities where big war industries flourished 
and which had their building booms in 1917 and 1918. 
Mr. Beebee said he was surprised to find that an un- 
usual proportion of the dwellings under construction 
were houses costing $10,000 to $20,000, while the 
demand for more moderately priced homes was far 
from being satisfied. 

J. B. White, president of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., who suffered severely last summer 
with ptomaine poisoning, has fully recovered his health 
and is again a familiar figure in the Long Building. 

A feature of the week in the southern pine trade was 
the announcement by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. of the 
abandonment of its policy, inaugurated in July, of 
guaranteeing prices for a definite period. In explana- 
tion the monthly circular issued last week stated that 
prices have become practically stabilized and that a 
continuation of the guaranty was no longer neces- 
sary. The price list which accompanied the circular 
made some advances in upper grades. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 20.—With another advance in the quotations on 
flooring just announced by the mills, the dealers here 
feel that the range of prices has reached a level at 
which the demand may be materially restricted. That 
it can not be stopped altogether is due largely to the 
fact that many of the builders who call for these 
stocks have operations under way and would find it far 
more of a problem to halt them than to pay the higher 
prices asked and go ahead. At the same time they 
also feel that the new advances may in the end react 
upon the producers, inviting competition from sections 
of the country which have not heretofore figured in the 
Baltimore or other eastern markets to any great extent. 

A great scarcity of maple and even of oak flooring 
prevails. Maple is virtually impossible to obtain, and 
the quantities of oak flooring coming into the market 
are wholly inadequate to take care of the necessities 
that have developed. Buyers are ready enough to pay 
whatever the sellers may ask, but the latter are in the 
position of not having any flooring to offer, so that 
numerous building projects are delayed. 

The large ship building plant of the Eastern Shore 
Shipbuilding Corporation at Sharptown, Md., which 
went into the hands of trustees some time ago, was sold 
by them at public sale on Oct. 17 to John S. Smith, of 
Salisbury, for $31,000. The company has secured 
contracts for some of the wooden vessels ordered by the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, and got 
into trouble during the time these craft were under 
construction. Some of the contracts were canceled and 
the plant had been in a state of considerable uncer- 
tainty in recent months. Just what the purchaser wil} 
do with it has not been learned here. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Oct. 21.—Dealers are so eager to get lumber, par- 
ticularly of certain grades, that they take every possi- 
ble opportunity to add a little to their depleted stocks. 
An illustration of this is found in the fact that a 
dealer the other day had a chance here to buy a car 
on the tracks, where it had accumulated $62 demurrage. 
He found that of all the lumber in the car he had 
use for only a certain part of it, of a certain grade 
and dimension, constituting less than half the car. 
The rest was common, in which he was overstocked. 
He did not hesitate, however, but Jumped at the chance 
to buy the entire car. Another dealer spent many days 
on the west Coast trying to buy 1,600 pieces of lumber 
which he wanted for a specific order. After many days 
searching around the mills he succeeded in getting only 
1,200 pieces toward filling the order, and he had to 
pay a handsome premium per thousand feet to get 


that. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 20.—Conditions are much the same as they 
have been for the last two or three weeks. Everyone 
expects a steady and fairly plentiful demand thruout 
the winter if we are favored with moderate weather. 
The prices of all lines continue firm. This applies 
not only to Ontario stocks but to the Pacific coast 
woods. Shingles are about 25 cents a thousand higher 
than they were two weeks ago. The car shortage 
is not so acute as last year. All of the British 
Columbia wholesalers are enjoying a fair volume of 
trade, but report that it is somewhat spotty. The 
hardwood demand is still far greater than the supply. 
Thick birch is off the market. 

C. J. Brooks, eastern sales representative of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., whose office 
is at Toronto, is severing his connection with this 
office at the end of October. Mr. Brooks has been 
with the Vancouver Lumber Co. for nine years and 
for the last three years has been at Toronto. The 
name of his successor has not yet been announced. 
Mr. Brooks is taking a responsible position with the 
E. C. Walsh Lumber Co., of Vancouver, wholesaler 
and manufacturer, and his headquarters will be at 
Vancouver. ' 

Victor Attridge, who has for several years con- 
ducted a planing mill and retail lumber yard at 
Schomberg, Ont., has sold out to Burnel Graham. 

The Schroeder Mills & Timber Co., Pakesley, Ont., 
has bought the Lauder, Spears & Howland sawmill 
located on the Lost Channel at the foot of the Picker- 
ing River and will operate the plant next year. The 
mill has direct connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Pakesley by means of the Key Valley 
Railway, a standard gauge road twelve miles long. 
The capacity, when completed, will be 100,000 to 
125,000 feet a day. : 

H. L. Hebard has been appointed inspector at To- 
ronto for the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
to succeed John J. Miller, who has gone with the 
Cc. G. Henderson Lumber Co, 
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ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 20.—After about fifteen days of continuous 
rain the first part of this month, the weather has 
cleared up. On account of the excessive wet weather 
some planing mills have been down over two-thirds of 
the time and some of the sawmills have not been 
able to make more than two-thirds time, being unable 
to log their mills. 

The demand has fallen off to a great extent and 
very few orders are being placed, altho the railroads 
are coming into the market for some car material. 
Prices have weakened a little and a few mills are 
out with specials to keep their planing mills running 
and to hold their crews together. However, none of 
them are too anxious to sell. 

The regular meeting of the Alexandria District Lum- 
ber Kxchange will be held on Tuesday, Oct. 21, in 
Monroe, La., and it is expected that there will be a 
good attendance. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 21.—The southern pine market has remained 
firm during the last week and unfavorable logging 
conditions have caused the few who made slight re- 
ductions to move their output promptly to take a 
different view of the future. The enforced curtail- 
ment of production has had a very noticeable effect 
on future deliveries. 

The uncertainty of bottoms and present unsatisfac- 
tory condition of exchange have reduced the demand 
for export stuff to a point lower than since trading 
was resumed. The effects of the English strike in 
demoralizing shipping is still felt and it is not ex- 
pected that sailings will become normal again until 
there is a partial readjustment. 

The demand from west Texas oil fields is extremely 
heavy, but the inability of railroads to make de- 
liveries or provide sidings in newly developed fields 
has caused embargoes to hold down shipments far 
below actual requirements of that district. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 21.—Buying shows some indications of slack- 
ening and there is considerably less snap to the mar- 
ket than a month ago. It is true that orders are still 
large enough to comfortably handle whatever stock 
can be shipped to the market, but reports from manu- 
facturing centers indicate a substantial increase in 
production, so with the continued conservatism on 
the part of buyers the price tendency has been slightly 
downward. The concessions have been unimportant 
up to this moment. The difficulty of obtaining cars 
in some important sections keeps shipments behind, 
so that stocks are not reaching the market faster 
than actually required. 

The ease in the export demand continues and while 
hardwood wholesalers find plenty of buyers to take 
care of stocks obtainable, there is more irregularity 
evident in some quotations. This, together with the 
backwardness with which building operations are 
started, accounts for the restricted buying from 
sources that usually at this time of the year are in 
the market for good sized blocks of stock. Box makers 
are poor buyers today, and until the labor situation 
in their line, as well as the unsatisfactory conditions 
prevalent in all industries, shows some signs of im- 
provement, it is very evident that buying will be 
restricted. Notwithstanding this, building operations 
in the outlying sections are progressing fairly satis- 
factorily. There is a large amount of alteration work 
under way and many home seekers are feverishly try- 
ing to get their houses ready for occupancy before 


winter. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 20.—There seems to be a good tone to the 
wholesale lumber business here, and most of the re- 
tailers are as busy as they want to be just now, with 
a teamsters’ strike facing them. Building work pro- 
ceeds at a better pace since the settlement of the 
bricklayers’ strike and the reaching of agreements 
with other trades, and this will call for the delivery 
of a lot of lumber quickly in an effort to get the 
houses that are under way finished in time for oc- 
cupancy this winter. Demand from general business 
is fair and there is considerable improvement and ex- 
pansion work on factories and other buildings. 

Millwork men have a great deal more business than 
they can handle and will be busy for months. Box 
makers are fairly busy; trim men and furniture mak- 
ers are likewise busy, and the big industrials are buy- 
ing a little better, altho they seem to be inclined to 
wait in hope of lower prices. The consensus among 
the wholesalers here is that lumber may become a 
little more plentiful during the next few months, but 
that much of what is cut is due on old orders and 
that prices will not weaken materially. On the other 
hand, they expect demand during the winter to equal 
the decreased production, and prophesy a large in- 
crease in prices before or by next spring. General 
business conditions here are good except where ad- 
versely influenced by labor conditions. Manufactur- 
ers are taxed to fill orders, and in most lines are 
booked well ahead. 

All the hardwoods are in demand enough to keep 
prices up, altho a surplus is offered in some grades. 
Thick ash and poplar seem to be the scarcest just now, 
and bring very high prices. Oak, basswood, maple, 
birch, beech, cherry, hickory, gum and mahogany are all 
in good demand at good prices; in fact, some recent 
sales are reported at the highest prices yet obtained. 
Hardwood flooring of all kinds is in strong demand 
and prices are high. Offerings of white pine are not 
increasing and prices have a tendency to tighten. 
Spruce is selling well, at good prices, with limited 
offerings. Hemlock is not to be had and what little 
is offered is taken quickly at firm figures. Cypress is 
offered a little more freely but holds its quotations 


on slight buying. Longleaf pine is more plentiful 
and is threatening an easing off in price, altho there 
have been few reports of decline so far. North Carolina 
pine is not selling as fast as usual, but the offerings 
are so few that prices have not been affected. One 
manufacturer here reported a sale of rift flooring in 
New York at $104, which is believed to be a new rec- 
ord for North Carolina pine. Floorings of both long- 
and shortleaf are very scarce, and if they can be de- 
livered the price is hardly a factor. Edge box seems 
plentiful and roofers are more in evidence, but sizes 
and bill timbers are still hard to get. Lath are scarce 
and high in all kinds and lengths, and the lack of 
them is driving the builders to almost all kinds of 
substitutes. Shingles are active in the suburbs and 
bid fair to be more active than usual during the win- 
ter, as yard stocks are reported low. 

A, A. Anderson, formerly with the Woodland Lum- 
ber Co., wholesaler of this city, and for two years 
in the overseas service of his country, has bought an 
interest in the Johnson-Garrett Co., of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., and will sell its North Carolina pine, southern 
pine, hardwoods and cypress in his old territory 
of eastern Pennsylvania. Mr. Anderson has been on 
the road in that territory for many years and has a 
lot of friends among the trade. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 20.—The southern pine market still shows 
comparative steadiness as to prices on the general 
run of leading items, with the concessions that are 
granted being confined almost entirely to the lower 
grades. Demand from the North and East still is 
comparatively slow, this applying mainly to lower 
grades. In many instances, however, it is announced 
that prices have retained most of their strength even 
in those sections, and the local demand is still very 
pronounced with prospects of remaining so practically 
thruout the winter season, there usually being only a 
short period of real severe weather in the South. 

A heavy shortage of housing facilities continues 
and as rapidly as possible the builders are erecting 
new dwellings, which require a steady outflow of 
lumber from the mills, with very attractive prices 
still paid without hesitation. It is estimated that 
at least 2,000 additional houses could be used locally, 
and many other localities are suffering similar short- 
age of housing facilities, indicating that the mills 
= have plenty to do for a long time to meet this 
need. 

The car shortage remains unfavorable, with the 
mills getting far below their requirements and with 
no relief in sight. During the last several days there 
has been very heavy rainfall in this territory and 
mill operations have been greatly handicapped. 

The Louisiana State fair grounds here are the 
scene of great activity preparatory to the opening of 
the fourteenth annual exposition Wednesday, Oct. 21, 
and the lumber fraternity is greatly interested in this 
activity, as the State fair directorate includes sev- 
eral prominent lumbermen and a number of the ex- 
hibits will be installed by lumber concerns. George 
Freeman, jr., of the Victoria Lumber Co., is president 
of the fair and Robert T. Carr, of the C. C. Hardman 
Co., is first vice president. S. H. Bolinger, of the 
Bolinger Lumber Co,, and E. A. Frost, of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., are directors. 

Among the interesting displays will be one by the 
Southern Pine Association, which thru the New Or- 
leans office has secured a booth in the New Orleans 
Building. All booths in this handsome structure have 
been taken by New Orleans manufacturers and other 
business interests of that city. The Central Lumber 
Co., of Shreveport, the Victoria and the Allen Manu- 
facturing companies will also have attractive exhibits 
of their products, and others are expected to be rep- 
resented. The Great Southern Lumber Co., of Boga- 
lusa, will exhibit a fine bull in the cattle show, to 
encourage the livestock industry. A miniature saw- 
mill in operation is expected to be shown by the Dixie 
Machinery Co., thru Louis Bradt, local representative. 
Some silos will also be exhibited. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 20.—Retail lumbermen in the prairie Provinces 
report a fair amount of business, there being quite a 
lot of fall building, despite the fact that crops have 
not been up to normal in many districts. The dealers 
are now buying for late fall and early spring. No 
indication of lower prices is evident, the price of logs 
being unprecedentedly high. Many mills are sold out; 
others have their stocks badly broken. Retail stocks 
thruout the country are extremely low. Building is 
fairly active in western Canada. 

The New Ladysmith Lumber Co., which shut down 
two weeks ago, has resumed operation. A newly or- 
ganized workmen’s union demanded the reinstatement 
of a man who the managing director claimed was not 
attending to his work and was a trouble maker. The 
director would not take the man back, so closed the 
mill and camp. The men, however, expressed their 
willingness to return to work on his conditions. 

The Finger Lumber Co., which operates a mill at 
Le Pas, Man., is to operate four logging camps dur- 
ing the winter employing about six hundred men. 
Wages are running from $55 to $75 a month, men 
being very scarce. The company contemplates in- 
creasing its capacity and is installing a new band 
resaw and trimmer and also a new band mill. The 
capacity of the plant is now 25,000,000 feet annually, 
the output being mostly white spruce, with a little 
cottonwood and tamarack, 





WILL BUILD TWENTY-FIVE HOUSES 


DELAVAN, WIs., Oct. 20.—To relieve the acute short- 
age of homes in this city the Bradley Knitting Co. will 
erect twenty-five homes before the first of the year, to 
be sold or rented to its employees. The company will 
also start a branch plant at Lake Geneva, Wis. 





CALIFORNIA 


] 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


ene OR San Francisco, Cal. 








Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 











IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 














We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


~ Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


—OF — 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
° Columbia Bldg., 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. Wasi. 


eae mf 


Buyers 
looking for big value 
Western 


White Pine 


4-4 D. Dry Selects 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


The Polleys Lumber 























Company 
aA the al Missoula, Mont. 
\_ Shipments Gen. Officesand Mills, 








The Surface Measure Estimator 
By JAMES M. LEAVER 

A new publication covering in the most complete 
manner on the Decimal Principle the whole field of Sur- 
face Measure Contents as applied to the Rapid Estimat- 
ing of contents of fractional sizes of Lumber, Veneers, 
Fiber Board and stock used in the manufacture of 
Interior and Exterior Finish, Panels, Doors, Sash, 
Blinds, Door and Window Frames, Furniture, Boxes, 
Refrigerators, etc., etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. Size 44x6% inches. 

Pestpaid, $5.00 
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Get the Door 
Business of 
Your City 


There’s a good profit 
in selling doors. Lume 
ber dealers everywhere, 
find doors are great 
business stimulators — 
they make permanent 
customers for other 
kinds of lumber. Be 
sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because of their 
natural beauty in grain and figure. 


LUMBER OFFICE 





"WOCO” 
reuowF IR 


1) DOORS 














dol iti titer ti 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, 
Casing in straight or mixed cars with doors. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send 
for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY &. FULLER 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. $ OSGOOD « 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago Representative, 

W. & NURENBUARG, Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, fll. 
M. W. LILLARD, «© « « «© « «© «© 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 

345 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Gola. 














FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
WAS. 


BYEA ETT, 


Your customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 
ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are all trade builders and one order sells 
another for you. We guarantee the quality, 
millwork and grading of every piece of lum- 
ber we ship. Let’s get together today on 
your future needs, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 


| FERRY - BAKER 
LUMBER CO. 


[Givi ** Everett, Wash. 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite 
Falis, 
Wash. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 
H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


4 Redwood L 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


change. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 





Try a 

car today— 
straight 

or mixed 

to suit your 


requirements. 














YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 


























Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,Ser!es 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chirago 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








A. A. Henry, president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co., left Monday on a business trip to Washington, D. 
C., and other eastern cities. 


James Brannum, of the Brannum Lumber Co., 
Racine, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday placing some 
orders with local digtributers. 


J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, Ark., secretary of the 
Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, was in Chi- 
cago on association matters this week. 


L. D. Todd, hardwood lumber buyer for Taylor & 
Crate (Inc.), of Buffalo, N. Y., was in Chicago Monday 
on his way east from a northern trip. 


A. B. Baker, of the Memphis Bandmill Co., and J. E. 
Jones, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., were among the 
Memphian lumbermen in Chicago this week. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, attended the tri- 
state forestry conference held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Thursday. 


F. C. Hooton, of the Strable Lumber & Salt Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., and Walter N. Kelley, of the Walter 
N. Kelley Co., Detroit, Mich., were Monday visitors 
in Chicago. 

Robert Cousin, of the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., 
left Wednesday for Detroit, Mich., to attend there 
the fall meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


R. 8S. Whiting, of the architectural department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
visited several Ohio cities this week in the interest 
of building code work. 


W. M. Connors, of J. H. Connors & Sons, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada, washing machine manufacturers, was in 
Chicago this week looking for stocks used in the manu- 
facture of their machines, 


John J. Manley and J. F. Higman, local hardwood 
distributers, were out of town on sales trips this week, 
Mr. Manley being at Cincinnati and Mr. Higman cover- 
ing southern Michigan points. 


J. A. Gorman, vice president and manager of the 
Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., was on a sales trip to 
northern Illinois cities this week and reported trade 
good at mest places he visited. 


Bert EB. Cook, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., returned early in the week from 
a business trip to Kansas City and southern Illinois 
points. 

Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, Mont., of the lumber 
department of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., of 
Bonner, Mont., was a Chicago visitor this week. An- 
other western visitor was Charles G. Atkinson, com- 
mission lumber dealer, of Portland, Ore. 


George M. Duncan, president of the Duncan Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, Ore., was in Chicago this week 
conferring with J. L. Jackson, sales representative in 
Chicago for the company, and on Tuesday left on an 
eastern business trip. On his return Mr. Duncan 
expects to spend several days in Chicago. 


A. D. Kenny, of the railroad and car material 
department of the Hilgard Lumber Co., returned Mon- 
day from a two weeks’ trip in the South. On Thurs- 
day P. L. Musick, general manager of the Chicago 
office, left to spend a month in the South, expecting 
to be at the Texas mills of the company most of the 
time. 


J. EB. Graves, of Graves Bros. Co., Hosford, Fla., 
and president of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, reached Chicago Wednesday, expecting to re- 
main for the Forest Service forestry program con- 
ference on Friday and for the meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association on Saturday, 


John A. Defaut, sales manager of the Lake Inde- 
pendence Lumber Co., returned early in the week from 
a business trip to Toronto, Ont., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Cleveland, Ohio. .He found lumbermen generally busy, 
some attention being paid to the outcome of the steel 
strike, but as a rule business going ahead as if there 
was nothing to halt it. 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
will give a complimentary luncheon next Monday to 
members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
and business men in allied lines, at the rooms of the 
association. Talks will be made by Julius Rosenwald, 
Col. Abel Davis and Judge Harry M. Fisher. Existing 
conditions in eastern Europe will be discussed and 
actual war experiences related by the speakers. 


George F. Kerns, of the George F. Kerns Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a mill trip in Tennessee and 
Mississippi. He said that the hardwood producing 
territory south of Memphis has had considerable rains 
lately and the wet weather was interfering with opera- 
tions. He found hardwoods to be no cheaper, and some 
operators are, without hesitation, adding to the price 
instead of thinking of making any concessions. The 
mills at Memphis were getting a fair log supply, he said, 
but further south they were experiencing some diffi- 
culty. 

W. J. (Billy) Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co., 
of Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago Wednesday on busi- 
ness and expected to go from here to Memphis to 
attend the first tournament of the recently organized 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Memphis, to be held 
there Friday. Mr, Foye is one of the crack lumbermen 


golfers of the country and winning tournament cups 
is one of his little hobbies. Among the Chicagoans 
who went to the tournament were J. W. McCurdy, of 
the James D. Lacey interests, and E. H. Defebaugh, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


George T. Mickle, of the George T. Mickle Lumber 
Co., returned Wednesday from Washington, D. C., 
where he with other members of the traffic committee 
of the Nationul Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distrib- 
utors, went to arrange with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration for a hearing on the storage charge of $10 a 
day on cars held after forty-eight hours. The com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Mickle is chairman, arranged to 
have a hearing next Wednesday in Washington before 
Director of Public Service Thelen and Director of 
Traffic Chambers. The committee will seek to have 
the order rescinded. 


G. G. Rupley, vice president and eastern sales man- 
ager of the Liberty Lumber Co., returned Thursday 
from a two weeks’ trip in the East, visiting while 
away Detroit, Mich., Buffalo, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and New York City. He reported finding the lumber 
situation quite uncertain, tho he thought it only a 
temporary condition due to the steel strike and the 
effect of the Railroad Administration order assessing a 
storage of $10 a day on cars held for over forty-eight 
hours. In Detroit the congestion of freight cars is so 
great that it is quite likely the city will be embargoed 
entirely until hundreds of cars may be unloaded. Lack 
of labor to unload cars at plants and yards is one of 
the chief causes of the congestion, he said. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago Monday and while here 
said that he had completed an auto tour of many of 
the mills in northern Wisconsin and that invariably 
he found hardwood stocks short, with millmen con- 
fident that lumber prices would go higher, if anything, 
rather than decline. Dry stocks of northern hard- 
woods of all kinds are scarce and the outlook for 
greater production is not good. Other northern lum- 
bermen in Chicago this week were: W. B. Heine- 
mann, of the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., Wausau, 
H. M. Halsted, of the Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, George McCorkle, of the John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co., of Ashland, and S. C. Rozenbeck, of the Forster 
Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Seth B. Barwick rounded out his fifteenth year with 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., this 
week and consequently he is wearing a gold and blue 
service pin, bearing a design of a pine cone and the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s name in colors, All of the 
time that Mr. Barwick has been with the company 
he has been its Chicago sales representative, and 
perhaps no local lumberman is any better or more 
favorably known than he. His only other lumber 
sales experience was with the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., as he was with that company a year be- 
fore becoming connected with the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. Previous to that he was in the lumber purchas- 
ing department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pi. ul 
Railroad. 


John N. Berry, of the Berry Lumber Co., wholesaler 
of New York City, was in Chicago Tuesday on his way 
to mills in Wisconsin and Minnesota. He said that 
he was visiting the mills more on a mission to look 
the situation over than on a buying trip. Eastern 
yards have suddenly quit buying, said Mr. Berry, and 
the short buying will likely continue until the first of 
the year. Eastern lumbermen, however, feel that next 
year will be the biggest year the lumber industry has 
ever experienced, and with lumber short everywhere 
and the outlook not too bright for increased production 
they can not see how lumber can be any cheaper. 
Lumbermen in the East were probably paying more 
attention to the outcome of the steel strike than 
lumbermen nearer the scene of the conflict, he said, as 
the steel strike is a big issue in the minds of all eastern 
business men. New York and all eastern cities are 
greatly underhoused and, barring strikes, there will be a 
tremendous building program thruout the Fast next 
year. 


COAST FIRM TRADE MARKS PRODUCT 
PorTLAND, ORrE., Oct. 18.—The Brighton Mills Co., 


whose plant is located at Brighton Mills, Ore., at the 
entrance to Nehalem Bay, in some of the finest fir and 
spruce timber on the Oregon coast, believes in the 
quality of the lumber it is making, according to Harry 
W. Aldrich, the company’s sales manager, and is 
stenciling it so that 

practically every piece 

has the company’s name 

BRI G HTON the employees are de- 
veloping a tendency to 

TRADE MARK OF take greater interest in 
BRIGHTON COMPANY the quality of the prod- 
more even class of lumber. The sales offices of the 
company are in the Northwestern Bank Building, Port- 
land, and are under Mr, Aldrich’s supervision. The 
manufacturing operations are directed by Thomas B. 
The Brighton Mills Co. is one of the first concerns 
on the north Pacific coast to adopt the marking of its 
lumber, a custom which has been more prevalent in 
the South than among the fir manufacturers, and this 


on it. It has been found 

that by doing so all of 
uct. They are showing pride in getting out good grades 
and this insures the company’s customers a better and 
Watt, secretary and treasurer of the company, who 
makes his home at Brighton Mills. 
is an indication of the beginning of trade marking of 
lumber in the Douglas fir country. 
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TO VOTE ON CHICAGO IMPROVEMENTS 


Chicago lumbermen are asked to work zealously for 
the approval by Chicago voters this fall of the six 
great civic improvement projects that have been 
fathered by the Chicago Plan Commission, On Nov. 4 
the Chicago voters will be asked to O. K. the bond 
issues to cover the cost of construction, but members 
of the commission fear that unless there is an awaken- 
ing the improvements will be lost thru apathy. Ap- 
proval of the program, which has the endorsement 
of the leading civic organizations, would mean the 
expenditure of millions of dollars for improvements 
of streets known as Western Avenue, Ogden Avenue, 
South Water Street, Robey Street and Ashland Ave- 
nue and for the completion of the Michigan Avenue 
improvement. The amount to be spent by the city, 
if the bond issues are approved at the November elec- 
tion, will be $28,600,000. The project for which a 
campaign is now being made is’ the culmination of 
years of disinterested effort on the pavt of the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission to relieve the congestion of 
the streets and to make the city a more beautiful and 
healthier place to live in. Local lumbermen are be- 
ing requested by the Chicago Plan Commission, thru 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to call the attention of 
voters to the utmost importance of the success of! the 
bond issue. 





AUSTRALIA AS A LUMBER CUSTOMER 


Some interesting aspects of the foreign trade situa- 
tion, in which lumbermen have so vital an interest, 
were revealed in an interview had by a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with J. M. Izett, of the 
San Francisco office of the American Trading Co., 
in Chicago, this week. The American Trading Co., as 
is quite generally known, especially in export circles, 
is one of the big commercial organizations of the 
country. Its main offices are in New York, and Pacific 
coast headquarters are maintained in San Francisco. 
The company also has branches in the Orient, Aus- 
tralia, South America, the West Indies, England and 
France. Concerning the export situation as it affects 


the lumber interests, and the operations of his com- 
pany, Mr. Izett said: 


For many years the Pacific coast branch of the 
American Trading Co. was one of the largest factors 





woods and softwoods who are seeking to establish a 
foreign market for their products, Mr. Izett believes 
that the Australasian colonies, including New Zealand, 
offer a very large field for the consumption of Ameri- 
can woods. On this phase of the subject he said: 


During the war the Australian consumption of lum- 
ber of course was only a fraction of what it is nor- 
mally. Under peace conditions it is to be expected 
that the Australian demand will improve in the near 
future, and just as soon as tonnage conditions ap- 
proach normal and vessels, both steam and sail, are 
readily obtainable, we shall see a recrudescence of 
business with our Australian friends. The American 
Trading Co. stands high with buyers thruout Aus- 
tralia. It has long been its invariable practice to 
give all lumber purchases for account of Australian 
buyers, in addition to the official inspection, the bene- 
fit of its individual inspection, which the Australian 
buyers feel is as satisfactory as tho they had their 
own paid men on the job. With this advantage the 
American Trading Co. is in | oe wae to develop to 
the fullest extent the sale of all American lumber 
products thruout Australia. 





MILL WORKERS RETURNING FOR PLACES 


John W. Gary, of Lyon Gary & Co., confirmed in 
Chicago this week the report that workers were re- 
turning for their places at the plant of the Lyon 
Lumber Co., at Garyville, La. The men had been on 
strike for several weeks and Mr. Gary, who is presi- 
dent of the Lyon Lumber Co., went to Garyville a 
short time ago, where he met with a Federal mediator 
and a committee. Since then the men have apparently 
forgotten about the union which had been formed, as 
reports reaching Mr, Gary shows that many are re- 
turning to work. Both the mills are now operating, 
Mr. Gary said this week, 





ONE OF CHICAGO’S LEADING YARDS 


When you make your lumber yard plant look spick 
and span with a new coat of paint when a strike has 
stopped business almost entirely, that is optimism, 
most anybody will say. That is just exactly what 
the Pilsen Lumber Co. did during the recent lockout 
in Chicago, when construction was at a standstill. 
Perhaps the heads of the company, V. F. Mashek and 
James Miksak, wanted something to keep their minds 

occupied during those dull 











times and so ordered the 
painters to brush up, but 
the fact remains that the 
Pilsen yard now looks as 
if the Gold Dust Twins had 
been about and done their 
work. The accompanying 
illustration shows the of- 
fice of the company and 
the company advertisement 
on the north shéd, 

The Pilsen Lumber Co. 
for many years has been 
one of the leading Chicago 
concerns catering to the 
city building and manufac- 
turing trade. It was es- 
tablished in 1890 by the 
late Joseph Miksak, who 
died six years ago. Mr. 
Mashek, who has_ been 





OFFICE OF THE PILSEN LUMBER CO. OF CHICAGO with the company many 


in the export lumber business of the Coast. In pre- 
war days it constantly had a number of large steamers 
under charter, carrying Pacific coast lumber to vari- 
ous Australian ports. In addition, it exported lumber 
by parcel and by cargo to Oriental ports, to the east 


and west coasts of South America, and to the United ' 


Kingdom. After the war broke out and large steamers 
became unobtainable the company embarked upon the 
policy of chartering sailing vessels whenever and 
wherever offered. A very large number of our domes- 
tic sailers have been chartered by this company since 
the beginning of the war. 

It soon became obvious that this sailer business 
could be done more profitably if charterers could offer 
ship owners cargoes for the round trip; that is, in 
addition to taking lumber to Australia, bring back 
cargoes such as copra or other imports for which 
there is demand in this country. | in the game 
it appeared that the company might kill two birds 
with one stone by importing in boats carrying copra 
quantities of heavy Australian hardwoods such as iron 
bark, the ship building program of the Government 
calling for the employment of such woods in ships 
being built on the Pacific coast. Also, copra being a 
light cargo, the carrying capacity of vessels would be 
a by using these heavy hardwoods for stiffen- 


ng. ‘ 

Thus the American Trading Co. found itself with a 
new business on its hands. It was importing hard- 
woods in large quantities. This involved a hardwood 
yard and the employment of salesmen. From this 
beginning the company has built up what is probably 
the largest foreign hardwood business on the Pacific 
coast. This year it has purchased a i in San 
Francisco and established an uptodate hardwood 

lant. It also is carrying stocks of hardwood in Port- 
and and Seattle. 

Last year, in the further development of this new 
hardwood business, the company incorporated a new 
house in Central America, called the American Trad- 
ing Co. of Nicaragua. This house owns large timber 
concessions in Central America and is shipping to 
San Francisco various Central American woods, such 
as mahogany, genizero, rosewood, cocobolo, Spanish 
cedar, lignum vitae etc, 


In the selling of all of these woods the company’s 
salesmen naturally have run across all sorts of de- 
mands for domestic hardwoods, and the need for con- 
necting with proper supplies of domestic wood brought 
Mr. Izett into this territory. In addition, he expects 
to investigate the possibilities of this market as a 
field for sale of the Central American woods above 
enumerated, ; 

In view of the worldwide representation of the 
American Trading Co. it should be in position to offer 
advantageous facilities to manufacturers of both hard- 


years, is president of the 
company and Mr. James Miksak, son of the founder, 
is vice president and treasurer, The company’s plant 
covers about ten acres at Twenty-second and Laflin 
streets and all kinds of building lumber are sold. The 
company has a sawmill at Bayfield, Wis., where north- 
ern pine and hardwoods are cut, and also operates a 
fleet of boats between northern lake ports and Chi- 
cago. Both Mr. Mashek and Mr. Miksak take a keen 
interest in association affairs, are widely and favor- 
ably known and are looked upon as among Chicago’s 
leading lumbermen. 


LOANS FOR CHICAGO HOME BUILDING 


When slums are spoken about the mind usually re- 
verts to London, but the Chicago real estate board 
has discovered that they exist in Chicago and con- 
sequently has launched a movement to do away with 
them. As long as three years ago the Chicago real 
estate board and the Chicago Association of Commerce 
saw the need of a new survey of housing in Chicago, 
especially in areas where bad housing exists. The 
survey was made but not until recently was it deemed 
necessary to do something toward eliminating the bad 
housing conditions. This week the Chicago real es- 
tate board held three meetings and as a result it was 
decided to launch a mammoth building and loan as- 
sociation that would have as its purpose the making 
of loans for new buildings or for rebuilding purposes. 

The association will be incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois and will probably have a capitalization of 
$3,000,000. Most of its efforts will be directed to- 
ward creating sanitary homes for workers, both white 
and colored, and one phase of its work will be to buy 
many homes in the districts now considered slums 
and either rehabilitate them or tear them down and 
build new houses. Such work will have especial signif- 
icance for the residence districts contiguous to the 
stock yards and for the areas now populated mostly 
by colored people. A study of the situation has 
shown, say officials of the Chicago real estate board 
and Chicago Association of Commerce, that the recent 
race riots in Chicago might be traced back to the 
most unsatisfactory conditions under which the col- 
ored people live. It was their struggle to get away 
from shacks and hovels and to live in more respectable 
homes which led to a situation that caused the race 
riots, say some of Chicago’s business men who have 
given the subject close study. These same business 
men believe that once sanitary homes are provided in 
neighborhoods inhabited by colored people, much will 








have been accomplished toward selving the negro 
problem in Chicago. The building and loan associa- 
tion will not in any way strive to be a charitable 
undertaking, but will be organized along lines de- 
signed for profit. It is said that the Chicago Title 
& Trust Co. stands ready to loan $500,000 toward a 
similar purpose. At meetings of the Chicago real es- 
tate board this week an offer was made by B. J. 
Rosenthal to merge his big building project at State 
and Eighty-seventh streets with the Chicago real es- 
tate board plans, but it was the opinion after dis- 
cussion that the Rosenthal plan had better be carried 
out separately. It was argued that this plan, which 





HERMAN H. HETTLER, OF CHICAGO; 
On Building and Loan Committee 


has been told about previously in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, when completed, will inspire other housing 
projects in Chicago. 

A committee has been formed by the Chicago real 
estate board to perfect the plans for the $3,000,000 
building and loan association, the members being: 
I, O. Ackley, president of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board; Herman H.Hettler, president of the Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co.; Louis T. Jamme, vice presi- 


dent of the Association of Commerce ; Col. Abel Davis, . 


vice president of the Chicago Title & Trust Co.; Col. 
Nathan William MacChesney; B. J. Rosenthal, and 
H. R. Kelly, of the Union League Club. 

It is believed that if the building and loan associa- 
tion proves a success in alleviating housing conditions 
in Chicago other projects will be launched which will 
result in the construction of thousands of new homes 
within the city or in the suburbs. 





MADE FOREST VALUATION ENGINEER 


PORTLAND, OrRB., Oct. 18.—W. T. Andrews, who for 
nearly thirteen years has been connected with the 
United States Forest Service as logging engineer, re- 
signed on Sept. 15 and took up duties as forest valua- 
tion engineer in the bureau of internal revenue. He 





W. T. ANDREWS, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Who Becomes Forest Valuation Engineer 


will be field representative for the States of Oregon 
and Washington, with temporary headquarters at the 
Custom House, Portland, Ore. On specified dates he 
will be available to taxpayers at Spokane and Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. 

The office of forest valuation engineer, of whict. 
there will be nine thruout the entire country, has just 
recently been created under the direction of Maj. D, T. 
Mason, forest valuation expert, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Andrews is a well known lumberman of the 
Northwest, having first allied himself with the log- 
ging industry in 1888, near Newberg, Ore., and with 
the milling business in 1889 at Champoeg, Ore. He 
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Idaho White 
and Western 


PINE. 


are gaining preference with build- 
ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 
uses for which they are suited :— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS. OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 





FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 


Douglas Fir 
Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 


Other 
Woods 


We Red Cedar 
Western Hemlock 
Can Idaho Fir and Larch 


Ship Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES : 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W. O. Womelsdorf, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
: T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 
Geo. L. Curkendall, Mer. 








We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


Northwestern 


Bank Bldg., 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
F. W. ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 


G.R. TULLY, Secretary, 








followed logging camp and sawmilling work and timber 
cruising until 1893, when he organized the Andrews 
Lumber Co, and operated two sawmills near Hillsboro, 
Ore. He entered the Forest Service in 1907 as a timber 
appraiser, where he remained until he took up his new 
duties. During portions of the years 1909 to 1912 
he was instructor in the University of Washington 
college of forestry. 


QB BABOON 
CONFIRMS BIG TIMBER DEAL 
Frank P. Leffingwell, of Chicago, in the interest of 
himself and his associates who control the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., has purchased all the 
shares of stock of the Winn Parish Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), which in effect means taking over the timber 


on 11,000 acres in Winn Parish, La., recently pur- 
chased by A. J. Peavy and associates of Shreveport, 
La., from William Edenborn. At the time that Mr. 
Peavy and his associates completed the transaction 
several weeks ago, the Winn Parish Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
was organized and it was the intention to erect a new 
mill to manufacture the timber from the tract. Mr. 
Leffingwell in Chicago this week stated that it had 
not been definitely settled whether the sawmill plans 
of the Winn Parish Lumber Co. (Inec.) would be car- 
ried out or whether the timber would be manufactured 
at the mill of the Tremont Lumber Co. The tract 
adjoins the Tremont timber holdings and is considered 
one of the best remaining big tracts of longleaf pine 
remaining in the South. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 39 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reportéd by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCT. 18 














Lumber Shingles 
BEE > Aan als avs bo 0 ae oe 47,569,000 4,307,000 
Dee 6:56 5%.0:54-p aia bo woe 31,215,000 4,168,000 
ERCTOROS 2c ck cccees 16,354,000 139,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO ocT. 18 
Lumber Shingles 
|) Sr eee 1,552,174,000 214,126,000 
Bee iscsi ew wes wane sree 1,974,233,000 245,027,000 
ee ee 422,059,000 80,901,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCT. 18 
Lumber Shingles 
I er ene eee ra 18,686,000 4,232,000 
| ER Rare es 16,558,000 7,681,000 
EROTONEO 6ici scenes Beene — ves eaerwmes 
ee ee ee 3,449,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 To ocT. 18 

Lumber Shingles 
BD. aides Sui are sap easier 677,387,000 156,195,000 
BED. Sines Seba se saiens 907,994,000 137,372,000 
PND SseS binds. tuuwasaes 18,823,000 
DOCTOREC oc ccccevve SB0BOT 000 kts cww ences 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building De- 
partment during the week ended Oct. 22 were as 
follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
Se ee eee eae 3 $ 1,480 
1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 48 150,850 
5,000 and under 10,000..... 44 282,800 
10,000 and under 25,000..... 31 450,000 
25,000 and under 50,000..... 6 207,500 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 8 512,000 
200,000 and OVer...... 00000006 8 1,980,000 
| eee renee ee 148 $ 3,585,030 
Average valuation for week...... re 24,223 
Totals previous week...........+. 86 4,529,200 
Average valuation previous week... .... 52,665 
Totals corresponding week 1918... 19 444,450 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 22, 1919.... 5,120 70,315,400 


Totals corresponding period 1918.. 1,836 31,583,907 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 22.—The northern pine trade con- 
tinues good and distributers find northern stocks 
gradually dwindling, making it more difficult than 
ever to locate assortments wanted. Most sales 
made here are for eastern territory and largely in- 
dustrial. Prices remain strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 20.—Manufacturers are 
having difficulty in keeping stocks well assorted 
and a good deal of resawing has been found neces- 
Sary, especially in providing 2x4’s. Shipments con- 
tinue heavier than the production, tho they have 
fallen off because of car shortage. Retail yard buy- 
ing has slowed up somewhat, but factory consump- 
tion is heavy and there is urgent call for the better 
grades. Prices are firm but show no advance. Pine 
lath is nearly cleaned out of the market. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Shipments from 
Tonawanda sources come in uninterruptedly so far 
as car supply is concerned. Western shippers re- 
port more difficulty in obtaining equipment. Prices 
are unchanged and hold steadily at the top. Whole- 
salers catering to the industrial trade find only a 
limited call for pattern stock. There are few in- 
dications of price concessions, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The general report from 
the white pine yards is that trade is not as active 
as a short time ago. Buying is largely for the 
immediate requirements of retailers, some of whom 
bought rather heavily last summer and still have 
supplies on hand. It takes a good while to get 
lumber delivered here from the mill, and some 
grades, including pattern stock, are very hard to 
find. Because of the scarcity the prices are well 
maintained. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Unsettled local con- 
ditions account for a falling off in the spruce de- 
mand. Production is satisfactory and more stock 


is in evidence for immediate shipment. Some slight 
price concessions have been offered, but there is 
less inclination on the part of yards to buy ahead 
because of the approach of winter and the fact that 
the delay in starting bui'ding operations may put 


off much work until later on. Yard assortments 
are ample for current requirements, but any kind of 
an increase in the building demand will create a 
decided spurt in buying. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—Dimension has strength- 
ened again to $55 base. Trade has not materially 
improved, the lack of building keeping the market 
dull. Other dimension prices are: Nine-inch, $56; 
10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. The random market is 
still in a somewhat shaky condition, tho some im- 
provement in demand is reported. Competition of 
Pacific spruce is not helping the market, as far as 
long, wide lumber is concerned. The 2x10-inch 
Pacific coast stuff sells at $50. Eastern random 
prices current are: 2x3 to 2x7, $45 to $46; 2x8, $48 
to $49; 2x10, $52 to $53; 2x12, $53 to $54. The board 
market is dull, tho prices are pretty well maintained. 
Random spruce covering boards sell at $42 to $43 
and matched spruce, clipped, at $46 to $47. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 22.—As this is the time of year 
when the post trade naturally slackens up the dis- 
tributers find less business but trade really better 
than was expected. Some retailers still find that 
they did not have enough posts and are placing 
fill-in orders. The pole trade is only fair, while 
white cedar shingles are very scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 20.—Wholesale demand 
for posts is good and dealers report an excellent 
retail trade, which has been hard to satisfy because 
of the shortage in four- and five-inch round posts. 
Rather than take 38-inch stock many farmers are 
paying high prices for 6-inch posts. There is a good 
call for medium length poles now and the market 
is unusually active for so late in the season. Prices 
are high, but in view of prospective logging costs 
the producers predict still higher prices next season. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 22.—The local trade reported a 
much better tone to the hardwood market this 
week, which had the appearance of a strong recov- 
ery from a hesitating period of a week or so. 
‘Hardwoods are stronger than ever’’ was the word 
at almost every office this week, and the pronounce- 
ment had to do more with gum and birch than 
other woods. All birch items in No. 1 and better, 
4/4 to 12/4, are very active and dry stocks are 
picked up rapidly. Gum, both sap and red, brings 
as strong or stronger prices than it did. Most 
other hardwoods also rule strong, tho some of them 
are having their ups and downs. Hardwood floor- 
ing is in great demand and sells at strong prices. 
Select plain white or red oak flooring, }$x2%4-inch, 
sells on a Chicago basis at $135. Most of the maple 
flooring factories are oversold and will take on 
more orders only at $5 over list. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 20.—Available supplies of 
northern hardwood are becoming very scarce and it 
is expected that there will be increased production of 
logs this winter if labor conditions permit. The out- 
put last winter was below normal and the demand 
this season heavier than expected. Wholesalers 
here are making every effort to get southern stock. 
Upper grades are the ones chiefly wanted and prices 
reach new levels every week. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21.—Rain has again seri- 
ously interfered with hardwood mills in the South 
and shipments are very slow. Shutdowns have 
been numerous on account of the inability to keep 
up log supplies. While demand is not quite so heavy, 
there is still about all the business the mills want, 
especially for factory stock. Hickory continues very 
scarce. Oak, elm and ash are in steady demand, but 
gum remains weak. There is a fair trade in low 
grade stock. Finish continues in good demand and 
prices hold steady. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Notwithstanding the 
continued dullness in the export situation, whole- 
salers find a ready market for all stocks. Quota- 
tions are well sustained with some items on a still 
higher basis. It is difficult to get hardwood floor- 
ing at any price, and some good sized inquiries in- 
dicate that there will be a heavy industrial demand 
for factory grades. Retail yards report business 
holding steadily, but with not quite so much snap 
as last month. Mill work factories are in the mar- 
ket to a limited extent only, and it is evident that 
this class of business will possess little snap until 
the bui'ding situation becomes more active. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Most hardwoods do fairly 
well at present, with prices holding high. In some 
lines a slightly easier tone has developed, but de- 
clines are insignificant. Planing mills do a fair 
business, tho some report a let up from last month. 
Factories in general are quite busy and as a rule 
have no heavy stock on hand. Lumber shows the 
same scarcity at the mills as for some time. 


Alexandria, La., Oct. 21.—The hardwood market 
continues strong, with requirements steadily in- 
creasing, the volume of business being fully as large 
as the limited offerings allow. Domestic whole- 
salers, furniture and box manufacturers and oil wells 
continue to be the heaviest buyers. The export 
situation is still far from normal. Production suf- 
fered somewhat last week from heavy rains, but it 
is estimated that October output will be 90 percent 
of normal. Crops and oil fields have taken some 
labor from the mills. Manufacturers have difficulty 
in getting enough cars. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 21.—There has been a firm 
tone to the hardwood trade, but the market is com- 
Paratively quiet after the rush of recent months. 
Demand for the various grades of oak is all that can 
be taken care of with the low condition of stocks. 
Poplar continues an active wood and the demand 
for No. 1 common, taken with the low stocks, has 
caused an advance of $5 on all thicknesses. Demand 
for ash in all grades is making extraordinary inroads 
on available supplies, and brought another advance 
of $5 on all grades and thicknesses. There has 
been some slack in the market for building material, 
but not more than usual at this season, with winter 
near. Buying by furniture and vehicle manufac- 
turers continues good. Current quotations, f. o. b. 
cars, Cincinnati, Ohio, are: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK—- 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Lo SOR ETE $240.00 $250.00 $250.00 $265.00 
rr ++. 200.00 210.00 210.00 225.00 
No. 1 common..... 155.00 165.00 165.00 175.00 
No. 2 common..... 80.00 85.00 85.00 90.00 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
bee ex ew eas 180.00 185.00 185.00 ....... 
No. 1 common..... 110.00 120.00 120.00 ....... 
No. 2 common..... 65.00 70.00 70.00 . 
PLAIN WHITE AND ‘ 
RED OAK— 
| RA ee 125.00 130.00 130.00 140.00 
oo errr 110.00 115.00 115.00 125.00 
No. 1 common..... 85.00 90.00 90.00 95.00 
No. 2 common..... 50.00 55.00 55.00 58.00 
No. 3 common..... 30.00 35.00 35.00 38.00 
Sound wormy..... 60.00 65.00 65.00 70.00 


POPLAR, PLAIN— 
FAS ..........+. 125.00 130.00 130.00 132.00 
Saps and selects... 100.00 105.00 105.00 110.00 


No. 1 common..... 75.00 80.00 80.00 85.00 
No. 2 common..... 50.00 55.00 55.00 58.00 
No. 3 common..... 40.00 42.00 42.00 45.00 
Panel and No. 1, 

Se CE cece cae NUR ad: racae: “alee ene ee eeceee 
MORDORTGO, ROCOEE BACCO cocises Kendacs ccncwce 

Bass woop-— 

1) ere 85.00 90.00 90.00 95.00 


No. 1 common..... 60.00 65.00 65.00 70.00 
M No. 2common..... 40.00 43.00 43.00 45.00 
APLE— 


EN. tinue ta ee 6 we 80.00 85.00 90.00 95.00 

No. 1 common..... 60.00 65.00 70.00 75.00 

No. 2 common..... 40.00 45.00 50.00 55.00 
CHESTNUT— 

eae ---- 90.00 95.00 95.00 102.00 

No.1 common..... 70.00 73.00 73.00 75.00 

No. 3 common..... 30.00 32.00 32.00 34.00 


* Sound wormy..... 50.00 52.00 52.00 53.00 
sSH— 
Ee cwetwaewes war 125.00 150.00 160.00 170.00 
No. 1 common..... 75.00 90.00 95.00 100.00 
No.2 common..... 45.00 50.00 55.00 60.00 
WaLnutT— 





MA. wewwine diag 200.00 210.00 215.00 225.00 
No. 1 common..... 100.00 110.00 115.00 125.00 
No. 2 common..... 45.00 50.00 60.00 65.00 
No. 3 common..... CU dastdan-aeonace weenie 
BircH— 
,. ck anne ot re 
IOs © COMMEOR ce es TOGO Kiccecs 
No. 2 common..... UE sw eewace 
BEECH— 
NE, eircrecd ee ee 8 He (0  Serere ae 
No.1 common..... 55.00 ....... 
No. 2 common..... SRS ecicecsc 
Hickory— . 
MEE ccctencweoss usec’ seccdne Sana cpa 
Pe CUM e ée-sis. Sanede teccecs 95.00 100.00 
No. 2 common..... Seid awe 60.00 65.00 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20.—Some divisions of the 
hardwood trade enjoy an urgent demand and even 
with restricted foreign shipments the range of prices 
is well maintained. There is every indication that 
even an increased production would be readily taken 
care of. Some stocks, especially flooring, have gone 
to figures regarded by some as not practical. Maple 
flooring is virtually off the market and oak is in 
hardly more liberal supply. Mills generally are 
oversold and refuse to book orders at any price. 
Other items also are in very urgent request. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—Trade locally and in New 
England is generally good. The bulk of the trade 
is with the manufacturing consumers. Only the 
interior finish trade is really dull. Business, it is 
true, is not quite so active as it was, but it is most 
encouraging and well distributed and improving 
again over the slight falling off of a week or two 
ago. Signs of a reviving export trade strengthen the 
market, making its tone very firm. The feature of 
the trade is the way white ash is advancing in 
price, being firmly quoted in several quarters at 
$130, inch. Other prices current are: Quartered 
white oak, $230 to $235; plain, $125 to $130; poplar, 
$125 to $130; basswood, $90 to $95; red birch, $100; 
sap birch, $90; maple, $76 to $81. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 22.—The following are aver- 
age f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, com- 
puted from actual sales made between Oct. 15 and 
21, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Mi GR NE iis ira dé ndaweddtecds oee $83.25 
Bé&better edge grain............00. $87.25 $84.75 
C edge grain........ peesadawacwadaea oes 75.50 
det TE MEE cg Waaineeectwnenauseacced bie 76.75 
Ba&better flat Grain. ....ccccccccvccces 72.50 75.00 
Wee De ENC ian s ceedecectseuadaws *65.00 64.50 
POU Pe BIN ov kctccvncedcueydanere eee 41.50 
Ceiling and Partition 
Yo" ” a" 4%” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Bé&better ...... $55.50 $57.75 $72.75 $76.75 
NOG Rececccacses Chae 48.75 65.00 70.75 
SRO Sbedvcacewes eee 37.75 40.00 *42.00 
Finish, Dressed 
A Bé&better Cc 
Mr Geeedsetdacneviesteciens see $74.75 *$65.00 
Jt 4 eee ceneeadneens oes 73.00 65.75 
iGO tcdeekcéucueeawcaws see 73.00 67.25 
De  danicun de Cunedseutdseees oes 73.50 67.25 
14%4-1% & 2x4 to 8”..... ice 77.50 *72.00 
14%-1% & 2x10 & 12”...... eee 78.00 72.25 
Casing and Base 
GONG abs teccebcedraddsdadcudedsasss aeeea ee 


4”"6 & 8” B&better.... 






x Ol ae Serer 

WAG SMR idicctevadencvenccatuaacidndes 75.75 
Fencing and Boards, Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 3 
MRT COT EEC rrrerrrr . | wi: $33.50 $28.50 
Ot. dsteccwandcececewas cose 43.00 36.50 28.75 
Mt, dvecxeureusen édaeene 45.50 37.75 29.75 
WOE sihectniueennadedegeags 45.50 37.50 30.25 
ME scedaceaciawas esecaseda 50.75 43.25 31.50 
No. 1 Dimension, S&E 
0-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ ¥ 

seevewenevions $39.00 $39.00 $41.25 
S¢higeebendusia 37.25 37.25 38.75 
TTT rereerr tT Terre. l. 38.00 39.25 
de neduds cceadueas coos 39.00 39.00 41.00 
KCtecteaduacasuen 41.25 41.25 42.75 





No. 2 Dimension, S&E , 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 


$37.30 $39.25 
36.50 36.75 
37.00 37.75 





S2S&CM and Shiplap 


No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 

Or 4c gccuwnvedekehescvanar $47.75 $38.00 *$29.50 

Mt Mcchnddencsdaceseutane 45.75 38.50 29.50 

DP” abst edaciccdvecaucaneae eee 40.00 30.50 
Lath 

’ No. 1 No, 2 

TEER” oo cendwscsesdcacncsendads $ 7.00 *$ 5.95 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based on 
longleaf weights. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 22.—The southern pine situation 
remains unsatisfactory. Demand does not move 
with the pep that was expected after the settle- 
ment of the building lockout. Some say that 
southern pine common can be bought for $2 or $3 
less than two weeks ago, but the prices of the 
larger companies have not receded any. It is dif- 
ficult to see why the demand for southern pine 
should not improve in volume, as building opera- 
tions are now going on all over Chicago, but the 
yards are not placing many new orders. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 20.—Altho demand for 
southern pine from some quarters is slack, taking 
the list in its entirety prices are well maintained. 
The temporary lull gives the mills an opportunity 
to replenish badly broken stocks. Millmen worry 
most about car supply, which, altho it has improved 
somewhat, is still below current requirements, this 
lack of facilities hindering the mills from shipping 
business already on their files. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21.—There has been some 
pick up in the demand for southern pine in the 
upper grades, with the demand for finish very 
strong but with very little stock being offered by 
manufacturers here. For common grades the de- 
mand still remains small. There have been some 
advances made the last week in upper grades by 
some manufacturers. According to mill reports the 
car situation has not noticeably improved and bad 
weather has interfered considerably with logging. 
The mills continue to accumulate a little stock 
each week, but as most of them had little or no 
stock to begin with increases are very slow. 





St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 21.—The market for southern 
pine seems to be in a stronger position than for 
several weeks. Wholesalers stock lists have been 
reduced to a minimum and consignments are fewer 
because of the $10 storage charge. Transit care are 
bringing much better prices. Mill shipments are 
coming out slow, rains making it impossible for 
many of the mills to operate. The car shortage 
is being felt seriously. Buying has not been so 
active as a few weeks ago, but there has been a 
slight improvement. The strongest item on the list 
is lath. With a small supply and an ever increasing 
demand prices are steadily rising. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


NZS DOO YYY? 
x 


PACIFIC Coast ForEsT PRODUCTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Our business is confined to all-rail 
shipments, through which we move 
the large daily and diversified cut 
of eight sawmills, being prepared 
to supply those who demand the 
best, with the best stock—and in 
the shortest time. 


Please Wire or Write for Our Prices. 








Remember 


Last Fall > 


When the orders started to pour 
in, it was a case of “every man 
for himself and the divil take the 
hindmost.” 


Are You Going To Wait Too Long? 
BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 





SALES OFFICES, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 


—s 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 
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Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


Louis: 
VILLE 








For Handling Big Logs 








EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes 
are not produced entirely by handling 
big logs, for often smaller logs are sud- 
denly caught, and such occurrences im- 
pose greater stress upon the line than big 
logs when moving freely. 
The reserve strength HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe con- 


ditions, Its toughness and elasticity plus its strength 
‘live’? and dependable rope. 


make and keep te a 











Established 1857 


mes =A. Leschen & Sons 
i) —_- Rope Company 
' ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


New York, Chicago, 
Denver, 
Salt Lake City 


a » \ 
VA AR 


HERCULES Y 
WIRE ROPE } | | 


Wn \ 

























Fire Hose 


is an important part of every 
saw wmill’s equipment, and 


Bi-Late 


fre hose is wetting, Gret on from 
n who look for long w 
and dependability. eiieni 


Let us tell you why 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Ze 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 
 oennnennnnnetennenensenentllinemenneenenennesnesendl 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 300Axes& Tools 














Ss Hardwood fu niber) 
Fie Oeakon Maple ¢floorine gy 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co, 


EBarholome.m! 535t SouthWestern Ave. Chicago. 



























VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
*“Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 





New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The shortleaf pine 

market is passing thru more irregularity than for 
some time. Prices are easier and the larger pro- 
duction has its effect. Price concessions are un- 
important and stocks among yards are so badly 
broken that heavy buying is required to put them 
in presentable shape, especially to cope with any 
normal building demand. There is a tremendous 
amount of building in prospect, but the slowness 
with which operations are started accounts for the 
lack of uniformity reported from several sources, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The southern pine trade 
is not as active as several weeks ago and prices 
are lower, due largely to the freer offerings of tran- 
sit cars in advance of the ruling which will soon limit 
their number. It is believed that for two or three 
weeks at least some uncertainty as to prices will 
occur, owing to the desire of shippers to dispose of 
stock without paying demurrage charges, but a 
month from now the market is expected to be 
stronger. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20.—Owing to lack of con- 
struction, business in Georgia pine is not any more 
active, while the market here does not demand such 
lower grades as box. Assortments of heavier sizes 
are quite large but ordinary stocks are of small 
proportions. Yards are disposed to go slow about 
augmenting assortments. Prices are maintained, 
altho southern pine from Texas, in spite of a 14- 
cent rate, is being offered here at less than Georgia 
pine. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—The car shortage seems 
to grow worse and, with the broken mill stocks, 
this continues to interfere with trade. Prices are 
very firm but vary somewhat. For unguaranteed 
deliveries prices are approximately as_ follows: 
Flooring, A, $101.50 to $104; B, $96.50 to $98; C, $84 to 
$88; partition, % B&better, $90 or slightly below; 
No. 2 common, 6-inch, $44 to $48.75. Demand is 
poor from the lack of building and retailers refuse 
generally to stock up unless forced to. Demand 
for flooring and partition is particularly slack. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—While there is consider- 
able activity reported from some quarters of the 
southern pine market, the last week has heard more 
talk of a quieting down, with some wholesalers here 
disposed to curtail operations for the rest of the 
year. There remain a number of orders from 
building interests to take care of, but these ship- 
ments are reported coming forward with less delay, 
showing that the mill situation is easier. Besides, 
inventory time is approaching and intention is dis- 
closed by some wholesalers not to be obliged to 


inventory an excess amount of high-priced lumber. . 


Stocks of dimension are adequate for nearby needs 
and prices are easier, especially on No. 2, which has 
sold an average of $1 lower, while No. 1 about holds 
firm. Flooring is steady in the lower grades but 
a scarcity of B&better and a good demand have 
resulted in some sales at $6 and $10 higher than a 
week ago, and around $100 f. o.. b. Cincinnati. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 20.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from Oct. 138 to 18, inclusive: 


Flooring 
x4 No. 1 com. i -- 68.50 
Bapetter ....000s bee 3 No. 2 com. rift... 47.00 
No. 1 common. yes flat... 35.09 
No. 2 common. 35. Z, 3 com. & cull 
© 3 com. & cull 22. 33 ‘ a piaveliie-sveaieiereis 24, 
x 
“ abetter ap rift 88.5 No. 1 common. . .$55.00 
BAGec+< Gos 10 No. 2 common. 35.54 
No. 3 com. & cull 26.00 
Ceiling 
x4 No. 1 common... 37.56 
No. 2 common. . . $40.00 No. 2 common... 23.58 
Xo 
x3 B&better .....+. 55.00 
BRD! ov cie css $40.86 No. 1 common... 50.00 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty 1%4x6 Square Edge 
Bebetter .... 60% $56.50 B&better eS os -. 40.00 
No. 1 common... 53.50 No. 1 common... 38.00 
No. 2 common... 34.63 No. 2 common... 23.26 


No. 3 com. & cull 25.25 


1x6 Bevel 
Be&better oo. 35.00 
Roofers 
SEO WO: 2 COMMDR is vin 5 bases vawsnaiwase $37.67 
Shingles 
UD A AO RMS 6 Gives ecieweenninsewawencee $ 7.00 
BR es 65d pen ws Kae weds ed ooes ee 3.52 
Lath 
ae eee ee 7.32 
@° No. 2 BCANGATA BOON. osc kc cccucescvcce 5.75 
Boards 
Bébetter No. 2 common 
PS eee $65.00 lx 4S4S.... $40.00 
2520 DEB......000 67.38 a 35.93 
2x12 DAS. ...6:00 69.00 EE IS 6 0:0 0:5:0:6 86.00 
1x 5 to12 D4S.. 66.00 Pol) | 8.50 
5/4x10 D4S..... 5.00 1 ee 0.17 
5/4x12 D4S..... 75.00 1x 6 to 12 S4S.. 40.00 
x 6 & wider 5/4x 4S848..... 4.00 
_ | 77.25 5/4x 6 S48..... 44.00 
No. 1 common Other grades 
ix 5&dD4S 52.33 1x 8 No. 3 com 
LE B DGS. 0 occss ne) Sn 9.00 
el | ee 5.66 1x 6 to 12 No. 3 
isi? DAB. ......0 64.00 a | 27.75 
1x 6 & wider 65.00 Ok 8.0! 
re 4 and seater = ood 1x 6 & up, 10’ 
x DP aiia covers up green...... 
§/4x12 D4S..... 73.00 aia sical 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. 0. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 








Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ming- ties- Alea- sas 
— 2 aoe — | al 
a 
Oct. 20 Pe “20 Oct. 20 oat. “i8 
Flooring 
Bee” TNS ook cee ces ae CTA nets ueres 
Iebetier acs ows nr ..-. 90.00 85.25 
Pr re 93.13 86.75 gece onde 
re Seetesewnews 89.00 77.50 
A: Bevavneces vece tooo ‘sae 
OS ee eee 61.00 61.00 42.00 
FG Bé&better ...... 76.27% 76.50 TE50 «0. 
eee SE? 
Se re 69.78 72.00 65.00 ane 
NOG Dives cus tare 37.63 39.50 .... 38.00 
ek? SE Boog ccs wsee cs, DEMS seme ésvevs 
Bavatter Pere poerae -... 84,50 85.00 
Ore et ee 85.00 90.00 éee eoee 
— hngadeetoan 7O00 THEO sence « 
ee reer oe. Se caves 
FG B&beticr sogspiacare 75.73 75.00 74.50 73.50 re 
rs errr rrr rT rT cake coon Gene 
errr v ow 65.50 65.25 
a Eee ye 65.42 66.00 64.75  .... 
SS pares 35. 37.50 - 1 38.25 
Gs eR Abo 0:60:86 e 26.50 seee 
1x6” = ey A ok | er esos S000 
AE 08 | ERR 34.83 36.50 
= Op Chics +00 eee 27.14 27.25 
va" § 
Sx4” B 4. 50 
a8. 25 
No. 
% x4" 
No. 
1x4 & 6” B&better...... 75.00 75.00 77.00 
Se SR Ae Pee ae 0.50 65.00 
Cg) Sere 40.00 37.50 nears 
INO Beis.ace sas Amey 8.00 - 
Bevel Siding 
OM AOS As esis eee Wecnk CES wvue 
5x6” B&better ........ ceee GOe 
a ee awlesieie BGO etx 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” epeniter evs 66.25 64.00 63.75 64.25 
Deiat eserieies 65.00 57.50 57.75 61.00 
No 5 ‘ 85.84 37.25 wn "7 39.00 
No. 3 e aac 27.50 oie ere 
Finish 
Bébetter a 
= . to 12”. soveve C400 60:75 ree 
ereisis’, tates 74.25 
° 70.00 74.25 
71.50 76.25 
72.00 T7125 
75.00 78.75 
77.00 eau 
79.00 eee 
79.00 e 
; 75.50 ° 
3 seen Woe . 
+ @ece Taeee . 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & id”: seco (0,00 wake 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
> GRC eG OE a rn T266 TSO sacs hes 
AEE” SS ees weuweees  wriew 5.00 75.75 75.50 
Be igcsisisiiie eee eee oe 2.00 72.00 75.50 
OE 626,450: 0/5: eovecee 42.00 73.50 73.50 76.00 
Sr Ak ccae news 73.00 75.00 74.00 77.00 
1 eee eee wae 5.00 73.25 177.75 
144 x4” to Be iain os 78.00 80.50 80.25 
OEE aie vans'¢ "4-00; 6 CEO este 8 «Ks 
Jie Ma Beer Tao ws oer 
DOE 45 sks ss ec0s ci ee ace 
1% & 2x4 to12”...... 7.00 76.55 78.00 
TRAE TO 28 sce cvinee wa ee 67.50 
COL Se ae ee 74.50 Pe 
ee eee . 74.50 cae 
6/4 & 8/4x 5” & 10” « F00 
C/4 & S/4572" 0.0 vcces - 78.00 ° 
O Surfaced: 
RO OES 0.6.0 660.0505 0:8 seee 60.50 » @ 
BUM (sch Wp. 4-19! 0:hea6 eo conn GED sees 
aera hin acess wae - 68.75 72.00 
SEO 80 600600 006.0 69.50 72.00 
RA ere cr MUO sect 
1%,x4 to 12”. e eco ‘StiUe 
Casing and Base 
aero ge 
SS aaa 75.00 77.25 80.25 80.00 
8 &10"............. 75.00 79.00 79.25 80.50 
Jambs 
Bédbetter: 
1x4 & 6”.. eee ae ee 
1%, 1% & 2x4 i&6".... eee. 83.50 
Fencing, S1S 
6. 8, ee vccies. 350% ctaee.. oes: “Oe 
Other Igts. .... 57.50 46.50 49.25 
tx 6, 30" cecass ccc, Gee Gio. Siu 
Other lgts. 60.53 56.00 46.00 45.75 
No. 2 {a lengths) : 
SO cccccsccccss MIQ0 S678 S826. 22:76 
Th ere e .-. 80.50 36.75 35.50 35.75 
No. 3 ( all pees : 
Za” oc ccccccce 24.84 27.00 27.50 25.75 
iz G” ccccccetcce secs SGQ0 2700 27,40 
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Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
— Rison on sas ming- ties- Aleg- sas HEMLOCK 
a dia” Niet: “Law” Mer” goo aathet and tho amne protonsed to Sunk tat 
: some pretended to n a 

: Boards, SiS or S2S i S48, Sq. E&S: Car Sills, S4S this lumber was due for a recession, the lower 

No. 2; 3% G20. 100 260.0% 62.87 54.75 ... ee ey ao - price level did not materialize. Now that building 
1x 8” 14 & 16’ 67.00 48.00 8”, 37 eevee ccce eeee cece 45.00 “ . P J 

’ Other Ivis. 62.50 65:00 47.28 45.50 , 88 to 40’ .... cee, GOD i... operations are going on again in Chicago, as well 
1x10”, 14 & me nee 60.00 are 49.00 Up to 9”, be = = eata> aes pty roe . as ny other contiguous places where hemlock is 
Other Igis. 63.00 60.00 44.25 45.25 Ue te 16” = ae? oo p> used, it is quite likely that hemlock will continue 
1x12”, 14&16’.. .... 61.25 54.00 54.50 p , 38 t 40° teen wee 44:50 48.66 to have a good market thru the winter. 
Other gts. 64.00 60.00 52.50 53.75 yp to 12”, 34 to 36’ et ot). 4700 —— 

No. 2 (on see? ; nes ame UGS os, oe ee New York, 'N. Y., Oct. 21.—There is a steady de- 
| ale eagialabaels 3553 38.00 87.00 38.75 Car Framing mand for all hemlock available, with outlying yards 
en 836.85 38.25 37.50 38.25 8” & und., 20’ & und..... Pipe 33.50 reporting fairly active business for alteration pur- 
elie 40.52 39.00 40.00 42.25 Stringers poses. Stocks among retailers are not large and 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 90% heart, 7x16 & 8x16", are moving fast enough to keep a fair amount of 
oe OU Ee ccnute 25.42 29.50 .... er SE WE waidaccdacenwe P 59.00 stock coming from mills. There are no indications 

MM ineene ances oe. 29.50 -- 29.00 No.1 rough, 26 to28’.... . 56.00 of price reductions. 
BEE ca pecaceene . 29.50 cece Gene Ties (er 
” « 4 « rg 
a = Seaeeet recs s 31.50 30.00 30.50 7x9" 8+ 90% heart..... kde iste ea Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Most retailers state that 
Os " lengt M 9 15.75 14.50 NO 3 BG BOS. cvics teen Cee the building demand is not quite so active as re- 
sake a a 9 pa Pa r 7 ‘ Longleaf Paving Block Stock cently; they believe certain kinds of lumber, in- 
oofers . cluding hemlock, have reached their maximum 
No. 2, a & iar dfercoun mee LY ‘ No. 1 SG.E&S...-+0eee0- sees 81.75 «nee cess price. The market tone is easier than a few weeks 
oe eceevntaces 39.50. ago and stocks are a little more plentiful. Not 
Shiplap NORTH CAROLINA PINE much disposition is shown anywhere to buy good- 

J ” 2? 6 sized stocks ahead. 

No. 1, 1x8”, “a we oss ee as eae New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The backwardness in 
1x10”, Other lgts. wwe 4EOO xs the building situation accounts for a lack of large Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—The hemlock market is a 

No. 2 business in North Carolina pine. There are re-  jittle weak and business is dull. Demand for build- 

37.75 36.50 37.75 ports of increase of mill supplies, but the difficulty ing lumber is quiet. While eastern clipped hemlock 

No 8 37.75 37.00 38.2% some wholesalers have in getting old orders filled oards are light in supply, demand for boards is so 

a 30.75 29.00 29.75 leads to the conclusion that they are exaggerated. slack that it is impossible to get more than $43 for 
31.25 28.75 Prospects are good, and while some unimportant 10-, 12-, 14- or 16-foot 
; see : concessions are made the price list holds uniformly eo - 
ie lal a ae Roofing aii good. aa Ai a aif Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—Strength and seasonable 
o. 1, 1x ae ie, ves 47.75 Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The North Carolina mills activity feature the market for hemlock, with a 
have a good deal more stock in some instances than Steady movement of construction material of all 
Dimension, SiS1E was the case a short time ago, and this is shown kinds. There is short production in the Appalachian 
(Shortleaf-Longleaf) by the lower quotations now made on roofers as well Section, and distributers here who usually draw 
No. 1, 2x 4”. 10’ 88.25 39.25 40.00 48 0n flooring. The transit cars are more numerous considerable stocks from that territory have had to 
oe ° 12’ ee oe 87.75 3925 3850 38.25 than they have been, but they are likely to be cur- seek a northern source of supplies. Car shortage 
| ee 36.75 38.50 40.25 41.50 tailed very soon, much to the benefit of the market. 4S given much trouble and yards are poorly sup- 
18 & 20°: Pah 38.50 40.50 41.75 Demand is fair, but only for immediate require- Pied for the rest of the year. Prices are very strong. 
O t020". 5 WREW ctia, oaean 8. 
2x 6", 10’ ....., "7" 3650 35.00 38.00 | MOPS aneeceiaton FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
1 Le 29.00 34.50 36.00 36.25 ae P P 
 evede 29:00 35.75 37.00 3825 , Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20.—There is decided quiet Chicago, Oct. 22.—Local distributers report the 
18 & 20’. : 37:75 36.50 36.50 39.50 in North Carolina box grades owing to very moder- fy market somewhat easier, as dimension is quoted 
10’ to 20’ noce SE nuns a ate requirements and the fact that buyers find stocks from $1 to $2 below the former strong prices, and 
2x 8”, 10’ ...... .... 39.50 87.00 38.50 purchased months ago now arriving, so they refuse there ig hardly any local demand for fir uppers. 
12’ oe ees ps poy 38.00 pate to make additional purchases. Yards do not lack Reports from the west Coast indicate that millmen 
2. <a 33.00 ae ene by orders, as contractors are pushing construction nq wholesalers expect that there may be conces- 
)’ to 20° MGS 38°50 “ = work and find it advantageous to pay current prices sions on some lumber up to the middle of Decem- 
2x10", 10’ ...... 1... 38.75 87.50 [:,;  Tather than halt operations. Quotations on building per, put that lumber thereafter will rise in price 
ei: Ce Nee _... 688.25 638.50 38.50 stocks are well maintained. On the whole, the again. Mills quote such a range of prices on some 
EG” wacces 33.00 38.25 39.25 40.75  shortleaf pine market is in good shape. items that it is difficult to arrive at just what the 
> , © , nr © or oC by dx ee 
a hinag — png 39.75 — eine ili, iki ii cities aiiaditiinn oie eitiadeiiaiaes market is. Most of the local sales at present are 
9x12”. 10’ ..... 39.50 .... ae ’ 38., « oe. é s y tirm, to yards in Illinois and Wisconsin, and not in Chi- 
12’ (112! 2222 40l00 40.25 39.75 altho trade is rather quiet and uneven, owing cago, Red cedar shingles have failed to recover 
1 (eps 33.60 39.75 41.00 42.75 Chiefly to lack of building. The car shortage is_ their price loss of two weeks ago and are down 
18 & 20’.. 41.00 39.50 42.50 44.75 interfering somewhat with trade. Retailers are considerably from what they were. 
| i Oo | See 40.00 ies tas disinclined to stock up. Roofers are rather evinc- 
vo. 2, 2x 4” in. eeeuny 36.50 38.00 ol ing weakness. For 6-inch some ws 4 ing, 
Be Gkees 36.00 37.00 .... while per pcengee A sell for $45 te bag So Ramage Portland, Ore., Oct. 17.—While business has been 
: | a es 37.75 38.50 38.25 aay at your rather quiet for a couple of weeks there seems to be 
18 & 20’ 37150 39.00 39.00 mand is manifestly slack but prices are high, rang- tote 1 t 
10’ to 20°. — seine ing close to $80. an increase in inquiries and resumption of activity 
2 Ae ee 34.50 eee Ge ’ 
Te Ae aes 33.50 33.75 34.50 Norfolk, Va., Oct. 20.—The following prices have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
fo Rae 34.50 36.00 35.75 Cull and 
18 & 20°... 34.50 386.50 387.00 EpGE (roucH) No. 2ébetter No. 8 Boe red heart 
10’ to 20’. 32.00 pee onus 1c PRP Ea er re rr rrr ee . .$64.75@69.00 $53.50@55.50 $34.75 @ 36.00 $32.00 @33.00 
PGR aaa: | | ‘paueareerarege 38.00 34.00 384.00 Vi atcindivixcavavercamacOakeuneaaaaee 70.00 @74.00 57.00 @60.00 34.75@36.00 ce eeeeeceeee 
an Kenees 35.00 35.00 34.75 CE shiseCECeCAeecuaeeeesnwecenemendke 71.00@75.00 58.00 @61.00 85.25 @ 36.50 eececeseces ° 
2 (ee 86.50 87.00 86.50 8/4 cccccecee rere reer cnauee eeanes - 74.00@78.00 60.00 @63.00 évedeadeceee <eaeadues os 
18 & 20’ 38.00 38.50 39.00 Rouen 4/4 
Do (Gaal {| re SEO: xées gees CRE CRT CETL CRC LECCE Ee 71.00 @74.00 57.50 @60.00 39.50 @40.50 33.50@34.50 
| ae aperar 36.00 coes. Gnae 1 aE Fe ere eet ree errr 72.00@75.00 58.50@61.00 40.00@41.00 34.50@35.50 
ae ay 37.00 og RB ans hehe rb cnccateccdacweeecedean 74.50 @79.00 61.50 @64.00 42.50 @43.50 35.50 @ 36.50 
é ote oo. eeee 
Seto". 20" cen oo ae eine BarRK Strips, Nos. 1 and 2............ $55.00 @57.00 BarK Strip ParriTion, Nos, 1 and 2... .$66.50@70.00 
.6s-aee $8.00 8 .cc0 esas DON ic cccsccccasceesssce. ater CULL AND RED HEART... ccccccccccccces SO eccces 
We era en soos Qe 38.75 
18. @20’.. .... 88.50 ae No. 2 
cee Goae ébdtr. 
No. 3, 2 25.00 ...$ 9.25@10.00 Roorers, 6”.......$41.75@42.50 $72.50 
24.00 a eee 7.00@ 7.50 OP it cxwar 42.25@43.00 73.50 
26.00 FACTORY FLOORING,2” 38.00@41.00 SGP déwans 42.75 @43.50 74.50 
26.50 81zeEs, N. C. pine... 37.00@40.00 pa Ee 44.50 @ 45.50 80.00 
we yi ; Finished widths - oe te No. 2&better ¥ 
; Loi FLoorina, 33” by 2% and 3” rift............eeeeeee $95.00@99.00 § . 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ & 2? Oe IE op See giutadidccdeaaen 75.75 @81.00 64.00 @68.00 42.00@ 43.50 
under : CRIGING 907 666: iS ewivececuscdece ee Pre eer Pree 41.00@45.00 37.50 @38.50 26.75 @ 27.00 
Ee ce eceeeees 34.50 39.00 36.75 awit cwncwaKekeddedecndncusdarantaawadas 45.25 @ 46.50 39.00 @41.50 29.00 @ 30.00 
10” wo. cece cece eeece cose 88.25 42.00 87.25 PARTITION 39”......ccccccccccovece ‘ , eee 76.50 @82.00 65.00 @ 69.00 43.00@ 44.50 
Oe pee ceakeKeeeeeste ++. 40.50 43.00 41.00 vee. see : 
ee sees, Wie wecaa eeeeens ° 47.25 47.50 46.25 
BO” vvescasotencewnes vaeee GEE 60k «wan 
Shortlea Timbers ave Cargo Space J Manufactures of 
m3 S48, 20’ & under: STAR, 
Pe caleiAcK Me Wi oh WIA woe ee covet 2R.20 a OR ST. 
© eincanaeberennees vere 29.25 on your overseas shipments pty tow iB 
ee of flooring, ceiling, siding, ERC 
Plaster Lath pickets, box shooks, staves, 
vo. Sey Se cere nwee 7.50 7.50 6.75 y 2 
No: 2 Poa re Ben cannes 622 650 ...- — veneers, etc., by using 
— STAR ™4hE'° BUCKLES 
46 OP lcaddveccs ccs 28.50 29.00 TIE 
Oe ve ads wrecennns 30.00 31.00 
pS a eee ee 30.50 33.00 AND WIRE 
ooo to tie your bundles. Wire tied bun- 
B&better, 9 & 18’...... 75.00 .... dles lay close together. They are 
, 9 
(ate 50.00 45.25 not held apart by loops, knots and 
WO ca keccues 50.00 48.25 thick rope. Once installed this sys- 
|. er ert 40.00 40.25 P 
12414)! aie tem will add dollars to your profits. aay 
Me. Se ihend wines 55.00 ere \ QE 
5’ & multiples... Eg eee IRE. 
No. 2, Random ........ 35.00 38.75 36.75 B ALING TIE BUCKLE C0 TN sF 
Car Decking ° RQ SS 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 4200 «cc Py A RA NUN ee i 
Heart face, '2%4 to 3”, 9, a CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. AN Yb REA SN. \ 
POG SOE SOS Séeiewcecs CEGW kcvt date 
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Lumber Haulage Costs 
Can Be Reduced With 


KING TRAILERS 


ACTUAL proof of this state- 


ment is to be found on the 
books of one of Detroit’s largest 
lumber companies. 


Here are the comparative cost figures, based 
upon real working tests between hauling lum- 
ber with single trucks and hauling it with a 
tractor and a King Trailer. 


With Tractor 
With Stake and 
Body Truck — King Trailer 


Feet Delivered....,. 382,434 1,188,264 
Total Cost......... $1,059.35 $2,126.57 
Cost per M feet... .. 2.77 1.79 
Reduction in M -ft. cost 98 


From this basis of a saving of $.98 for every 
thousand feet of lumber hauled, you can 
easily compute the saving in hauling costs for 
ane year. 


If King Trailers can actually do this for one 
company it is certainly worth investigating to 
see what they can do for you. 


KING TRAILER COMPANY 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 











is expected shortly. Stocks at mills are reported 
low notwithstanding the car shortage and con- 
tinuous operations. Fir logs hold firm at $25 for 
yellow and from $16 up for red. 





Seattle, Wash., Oct. 18.—Altho the slump in 
transits has caused a temporary weakness in the 
entire fir list, the market is expected to recover 
in due course. During the quiet season the market 
for both uppers and common remains well above 
discount No. 6. Favorable labor conditions at the 
mills are reflected in production, which continues to 
be close to normal. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 18.—Weakness in the lumber 
market has been more pronounced during the last 
week. Demand is falling off and the recent Railroad 
Administration order, putting a $10 a day charge on 
lumber shipments held in transit more than forty- 
eight hours, is said to have much to do with this. 
There has been no relief from the car shortage. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21.—Fir inquiry has been 
better the last two weeks and orders have in- 
creased. Simultaneously there have been some 
small revisions in the list. The large number of 
transits, which have been a weakening factor, has 
been disposed of and not many more are expected 
now. Mill stocks are beginning to round out a little 
better, except that flooring still is scarce. Boards 
continue in good demand all thru the Southwest 
and there also is a good demand for oil rig timbers, 


WESTERN PINES : 


Chicago, Oct. 22.—The western pines situation 
has not changed in this territory. It is just as diffi- 
cult to obtain lumber as it has been for weeks. 
There is a big market here for shop lumber if it 
were only obtainable, but mills appear to disregard 
any new business at present. They report that 
their chief trouble is to keep from taking orders, 
as many of their old customers persist in trying to 
force orders on them and say that shipment when 
convenient will be all right with them. 


San Francisco, Oct. 17.—The heavy demand for 
white and sugar pine, particularly the shop and up- 
per grades, continues. There are many small 
accumulations of stock unsold at the mills. The 
scarcity of cars is holding back eastern shipments 
but relief is expected before very long. Prices still 
tend upward, with the end of the cutting season 
drawing near and a probability that the mills will 
go into the winter with smaller stocks than ever be- 
fore. It looks as if there will be enough pine box 
shook to go around. 

Spokane, Wash., Oct. 18.—Despite the present 
labor troubles which are badly crippling most of the 
logging camps in the Inland Empire, a gradual 
improvement in marketing conditions is reported. 
Mills say business is looking up and that there is a 
steady demand. If the logging camps continue 
closed because of the walkout staged by the 
I. W. W., the mills will be worse off for logs next 
year than they were this season. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21.—Some of the western 
pine mills have been able to clear up their order 
books to a point where they are willing to take on a 
little new business now, tho they are short on some 
items. The demand is good and prices are firm. 
Factory stock is in fairly good demand and finish 
is taken in good quantities. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Demand for western pines 
is good, especially for direct shipment, and whole- 
salers sell easily all the lumber they can obtain. 
The amount coming east is not large, however. It 
seems easy for the mills to sell all their lumber near 
home. Shop lumber is in especially good demand. 
Idaho pine sells well and prices show much 
strength. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—The market is firm but 
not active. Prices current are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$140; 2%- and 38-inch, $159; 4-inch, $169; selects, 4/4 
to 8/4, $130; 21%4- and 3-inch, $145; fine common, 4/4, 
$100; 5/4 to 8/4, $110; barn boards, No. 2, 6- and 8- 
inch, $64; 10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 22.—Local business in redwood is 
at a low ebb because mills do not want any new 
orders and are likely to remain in that position 
for some weeks yet. What is being sold is mostly 
for factory use. One local distributer reported a 
sale of redwood siding this week for Oklahoma 
delivery. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 18—Redwood lumber 
continues to be in heavy demand both in the East 
and the West. Mills are away behind in deliveries, 
owing to the severe car shortage. They are not 
curtailing production, so the total cut should be 
equal to that of last year. Dry stocks are somewhat 
short. Lumber is being piled up awaiting shipment 
but the mills are oversold, and will be kept busy for 
a long time on old orders. The eastern demand for 
redwood siding and tank stock exceeds the supply. 
Better supplies of shingles are reported, with a 
heavy demand, and prices are maintained at $6.20 
for No. 1, San Francisco. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21.—The redwood market 
has not shown much change lately, mills still having 
all the business they want and not offering buyers 
much of a choice of items. 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 20.—With the quiet season 
approaching there is no letup in demand and no 
prospect of any. Orders are being offered in volume 
for January delivery, but as a rule the mills are 
not booking so far ahead. Unsold stocks of seasoned 
cypress are unequal to current call and prices are 
tending upward. Only about 20 or 25 percent of the 
car requirements of the. mills are being filled. Pro- 
duction is close to normal and no labor troubles are 
reported. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21.—Cypress has advanced 
here $2 to $7, the latter price applying to tank stock 
and uppers generally. Clear finish has gone up $3 
and there has been a general advance of $2 made 
in commons. The advance, however, cuts little 
figure since none of the mills are offering any stock 
to speak of. Bad weather has somewhat hindered 
operations the last ten days and there has been no 
improvement in stocks and very little lumber shipped 
in that time. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—Gulf coast cypress stock 
took another advance this week, shop and factory 
selects advancing $4 to $47.25; box, $1 to $37.25; 
pecky, $1.50 to $32.25 and finish $3. There is very 
little to be had, stocks at the mills being very badly 
broken. The demand is quite active. 





Alexandria, La., Oct. 21.—The demand for cypress 
on this market is stronger than that for any other 
wood, production considered. Altho output has 
steadily increased and is now about normal, there is 
little prospect that it will soon catch up with de- 
mand. Many mills secure less than 50 percent of 
their car requirements and buyers complain bit- 
terly because of nondelivery of shipments. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Business is offered on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, but mill reports indicate 
prospects of a larger production. - In the face of 
this, however, come reports of car shortages, and 
wholesalers find that they must continue to sell 
ahead with the same degree of caution. While out- 
lying sections are witnessing large building ac- 
tivity city districts are dull in this respect, re- 
sulting in only a fair demand from mill work 
sources, which usually are liberal buyers at this 
time of year. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—Cypress is fairly active, 
especially so far as the manufacturing consuming 
trade is concerned; but here retail trade is quite 
slack. The market and prices are very firm, espe- 
cially for the choicest lumber. Car shortage inter- 
feres with trade somewhat, but the cypress mills are 
rather better off for stocks than the producers of 
other lumber at this time and this makes for op- 
timism among the cypress men. Prices current, 
except for the very finest stock are: FAS 4/4, $85.50 
to $90.50; 8/4, $98.75 to $100.75; selects, 4/4, $75.50 
to $82.50; 8/4, $87.75 to $91.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $60.50 
to $62.50; 8/4, $73.75 to $75.75. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20.—Cypress mills are able 
to dispose of their output in short order and the 
market is wholly without pressure. Dealers would 
be able to place more lumber if it could be had 
without more or less delay, but distribution is 
hampered by lack of cars. Retailers do not want 
to buy much beyond immediate requirements, how- 
ever, for, altho the contingency is remote, they want 
to guard against being caught by a declining mar- 
ket. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The cypress market is re- 
ported stronger and some wholesalers find it quite 
difficult to get what they want, even with a higher 
price prevailing. Buying is moderate and about 
up to the average for the season. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—More encouraging stock 
reports come from cypress mills, but the car situa- 
tion continues unsatisfactory and orders are not 
being filled to the liking of distributers and con- 
sumers, who could use much more lumber than they 
sget. Prices are strong, but unchanged. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 22.—Red cedar shingles toppled 
-again this week, the clears going down from $7.75 
to $6.86, Chicago basis, and stars from $6.12 to 
‘$5.87, Chicago basis. Despite the decline in red 
cedars, white cedars are still quoted at $7.10 for 
extras, $6.10 for standards and $3.85 for sound butts, 
Chicago basis. A sale of No. 1 4-foot hemlock lath 
was reported in Chicago this week at $10.25. South- 
ern pine lath are very scarce and were quoted this 
week at $905, Chicago basis, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 20.—City demand for red 
‘cedar shingles is good and there is a fair amount 
of scattered business from country yards taking 
‘offerings about as they come. Labor conditions in 
this section are good and there is a prospect for 
more than usual winter building. Prices are firm 
with clears still the big feature. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 18.—There was a sudden 
weakening in the red cedar shingle market last 
~week due to sudden falling off in business, but re- 
newed strength in the market was apparent today. 
‘Stars went down to $5 and clears to $6.25 at the 
mills, but the opinion is that prices will go back to 
the former level in a few days. The abrupt drop 
is believed to have been due to the fact that the 
large jobbers in the East stopped buying when the 
new car storage ruling went into effect. This 
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caused a flurry here and prices fell back to those 
above noted, but it was soon discovered that the 
falling off in orders was not due to lack of actual 
demand and as the supply of shingles is limited even 
here ‘the market at once began to recover. Cedar 
logs are still scarce and held firmly at $27 and 
manufacturers declare that this price and the cost 
of production will necessarily bring prices back to 
the higher level. 





Seattle, Wash., Oct. 18.—Improvement in the car 
situation has had a tendency still further to weaken 
the red cedar shingle market. Prices are from 50 
to 75 cents lower than a week ago, with clears slip- 
ping more rapidly than stars, reducing the spread 
between the two grades. Current quotations are: 
Clears, $5.25; stars, $4.50. Shingle logs still hold 
at $27 to $35, but probably will develop weakness 
in sympathy with shingles. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 18.—Shingles are on the 
toboggan and prices slumped again last week. Stars 
sell wholesale at $5 and clears at $6.75. Demand is 
weak. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21.—Continued weakness 
in the shingle market was exhibited last week and 
prices have now declined here to $5 for stars and 
$6 for clears. There appear to be entirely too many 
shingles for the trade. The big decline apparently 
has impressed buyers with the belief that still bet- 
ter prices and sales are generally for immediate 
requirements. Reports that prices are weak on the 
Coast have caused an easier situation in siding also 
and while quotations are around $50 on clear, some 
shading is being done. Lath are in too big demand 
and apparently too scarce for any recession, as 
prices have stiffened up the last week. Cypress No. 
1 are up a dollar to $7.95 now and southern pine lath 
are quoted at $7.25. Fir lath are quoted as high as 
$7.50 for that grade. . 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—It is difficult to state 
just what the market is on shingles. Offerings 
were made to big St. Louis buyers today of clears 
at $5, $5.50 and $5.60, and stars at $4.60 to $4.65, 
Pacific Coast base. The market is off because of 
the attempt at forcing sales by shippers who wish 
to avoid paying the additional storage charges. 
There is no buying in this market. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 20.—Demand for cypress 
shingles is still much ahead of supply, tho some 
mills report a falling off in inquiry, due, it is thought, 
to the fact that for months mills have been turning 
down business owing to inability to fill orders. 


‘Cypress lath are also in active call, most mills limit- 


ing acceptances to mixed car business. It is said 
that some grades of cypress lath are quoted at less 
than pine lath of corresponding grade. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—Demand for lath is good, 
sufficient to absorb the light offering. The 1%-inch 
now sell for $8 and the 1%-inch at $7.50, without 
any concessions. The market is very firm. Demand 
for shingles is better than for the last few weeks. 
Red cedars sell better despite their high prices, be- 
cause of the high prices and scarcity of whites; 
still their sale is limited. White cedars sell at these 
prices: Extras, $8 to $8 50; clears, $7.25 to $8; second 
clears, $5.50 to $6. Extras are very scarce at present 
and advances are well maintained. Demand for 
furring is poor and the market weak, 2-inch rang- 
ing from $44 to $47. Clapboards are very scarce and 
firm, tho trade is not great. Prices for 4-foot extras 
are as high as $72. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20.—Construction work im- 
poses somewhat of a strain on the assortments of 
shingles in hand and mills do not appear to be in 
any better shape to take care of current needs. Lath 
hold their own, with some prospect of a marking 
up of quotations, and the outlook is so encouraging 
that dealers are inclined to augment assortments 
so as to be prepared for a brisk inquiry. 


— 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The shingle market is 
again lower and wholesalers report extra clears at 
$7.03 and stars at $6.11. Clears were $8 not long 
ago, so the market has had such a severe decline 
that dealers are not desirous of buying ahead. The 
number of transit cars has increased lately while 
demand has fallen off. Within a short time fewer 
transit cars are expected in the market, which 
means higher prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—The shingle market is 
quieter, particularly for cedars, the demand for 
which has yielded some to the competition from 
cypress, which have been easier to get and somewhat 
lower in price. When red cedars passed the $8 
mark and started toward $9 it became largely a 
nominal market, as there were few shingles to sell 
and fewer buyers at the price. Pine and cypress 
lath are scarce, and both have advanced the last 
week 15 to 20 cents on No. 2 and 25 cents on No. 1, 
to around $6 and $8 respectively. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The slack cooperage de- 
mand is rather quiet at present, tho some coopers 
buy fair quantities of flour barrel stock. Quota- 
tions made by wholesalers are: No. 1 28%-inch 
gum mixed timber staves, $22.50 to $23; No. 1 30- 
inch, same price; 6-foot 9-inch hoops, $19.50 to 
$20; 6-foot hoops, $18.50 to $19; 17 %-inch kiln 
dried basswood heading, 16 to 16% cents per set; 
19 %-inch heading, 17% to 17% cents. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for t' consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

words of ordinary le make one 
e. Count in /_>4 > 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No ‘display pinnate fey heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





ATTENTION—COMMISSION MEN 
Man about to establish wholesale office in cacifie North- 
west is open for correspondence with commission men 
handling Oregon and w ashington lumber. 
Address “F. 5,"" care American Lumberman. 





LARGE PROFITS IN CUT OVER LANDS 

Can be realized by selling them for hunting clubs or game 
preserves. If you have land bordering on water yon can 
bring thousands of wild fowl there by planting their nat- 
ural foods. I will be glad to tell you how to do this, having 
specialized in this work for several years, Write for 
booklet, ‘‘Plants for Attracting Birds, Game and Fish."’ 
CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist, Oshkosh, Wis., Dept. L 
80 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, salesmen, 
lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or business oppor- 
tunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, locomotives, 
hoisting machinery, etc., engines, boilers, pumps, belting, 
piping, or anything used in lumber or allied industry? 
You can get what you want or sell what you do not want 
by advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

For line of yards in Western South Dakota. Must be a 
real salesman, with good personality, initiative and execu- 
tive ability. In fact, an all-around, high-grade — 
man. This is an opening with a real future for a 

who can make good. Not much traveling required. In first 
letter give full particulars, including salary expected, how 
soon you could come, and refereuces. 

Address “E. 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR SAW MILL 
In Michigan, cutting hardwood and hemlock. State age, 
married or single, experience, references, salary wanted and 
when available. 
Address “E. 84,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO MEN 

First class retail yard foreman, outside work only. Must 
be capable lumberman, good stock keeper, and ve the 
ability to handle men and trade. Married man preferred 
between thirty and forty years old. Also want bookkeeper 
and general office man. Must be good penman, capable of 
estimating, quick, affable and accurate. Good town 6,000, 
good schools, and will pay — salaries to right men. Per- 
manent positions. Send references first letter, also stamp 

for reply, otherwise no attention id to appitca nts. 
GREEN BAY LUMBER CO., Atlantic, Iowa. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
For Sash, Door and Special Trim and Millwork Factory. 
a Sos detai's of experience, age and salary expected in 
first lett 
DIXON LUMBER & MILLWORK CO., Weldon, N. C. 


WANTED—ACTIVE MANAGER 
Thoroughly conversant with lumber manufacturing and sales, 
state besides references, experience, salary required, or if 
would take interest in business to identify self with it. 
Without competition, business larger than owner can by 
himself properly take care of, an assistant necessary. 

Address P. O. BOX 138, Helena, Ark. 


HARDWOODS—EXPORT 
Wanted—Experienced man to handle Export Department 
with py ag doing aan volume of business in Europe. 
Address . 31,’ care American Lumberman, 


SECOND MEN WANTED 
For good yards in western South Dakota. Good salary and 
opportunity for advancement. In first letter state age, mar- 
ed or single, number in famil, Vy. experience, salary expected, 
how soon you could = and give references. 
Address . 38,"" care American Lumberman. 


SaaS SEAT SASH AND DOOR MAN 
One thoronghly familiar with the sash and door business to 
do buying and general managing for retail concern in large 
eastern city. State Age, experience and salary expected, 

Address “C, 15,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER 
Lumber yard. Eastern Nebraska. German Catholic com- 
munity. One yard town. 
Address “C. 10," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
By millwork concern doing business in southeast Prefer 
man familiar with Yellow Pine work. Give age, references 
and salary expected | 2 first letter. 
Address C. 6,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS 
sell by using the classified department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—A-1 SAW MILL MANAGER 


Experienced from stump to car, with executive ability; 
must have experience operating ‘in hilly country; healthy 
location and good opportunity for right man, 

Address “F, 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash, door and interior trim factory. Good position for 
experienced man who has made good in this business, Give 
age, references and rns required, 
Address 7,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AIG GRADE SUPERINTENDENT 
Who can estimate, detail and bill into mill detail work. 
First-class man only need apply. —— man familiar with 
millwork cost information bureau wor 

THOMASVILLE VANIETY WORKS, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
That is competent to log 150,000 feet of logs per day in 
short leaf timber, to be logged with contract teams. All 
good equipment. 
‘Adiress “©. 8,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Experienced in lumbe a omen, State salary wanted and when 
you can start. Addr 
SECRE TARY, 1118 St. John St., Flint, Mich. 


WANTED—BY RETAIL LINE YARD 
Concern, manigers and second men. Experience and efficiency 
required. Ful} details in first letter 
THE ARKMO LUMBER COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 
WANTED—MAN TO RUN ONE UNIT 
Hard Maple Flooring Plant. State age, experience and 
salary required. 
Address “PF. 83,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—HIGH-CLASS 
Mill Work Estimator. Must be a practical man; one with 
practical experience, both in the mill, and io estimating. If 
you bave not been a success, do not reply. State salary ex- 
pected, Position in one District. 
Address D. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED 
Biller-out for woodworking factory at Denver, Colorado. 
Address, stating experience, references and salary wanted, 
“D. 5,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced hardwood timberman familiar with timber in- 
dustry in South America. Knowledge of Spanish language 
necessary. Must locate and take full charge of operations 
large tract timber. Investment $5,000.00 required; salary 
secondary consideration. Mouey making opportunity if can 
qualify. References, 
Address D. 27," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DRAUGHTSMAN 
Who is capable of designing small and medium priced frame 
houses. One who can make perspectives preferred, State 
age and salary expected, 
Address “©, 19,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD FIRST-CLASS 
Hardwood lumber inspector to ship Indiana hardwoods 
Give references, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “D. 48."" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER GRADER 
To tally and grade lumber at Northern Michigan Mill, cut- 
ting 50,000 feet of Hemlock and Hardwood daily. Steady 
position, good on Must furnish good references. 

ddress . 117,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill foreman in Northern Michigan mill. Must be 
able to file band saws. Good salary to right man. Must 
furnish satisfactory references. Position open after Sep- 
tember 15th, 
Address ““W. 119,’’ care American Lumberman, 




















WANTED—A STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Aceountant and office man for an active retail lumber office. 
Applicant state salary expected and where last employed. 

Address “Fr. 4,"' care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—FIRST CLASS SETTER 
In sawmill in Northern Michigan, Steam set works. 
Steady employment, | B ie for particulars, 
Address 9,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTEDTMANAGER FOR GOOD RETAIL 
Lumber yard in good Missouri town. Must be first-class 
man with experie nee. 

Address “F. 10,'" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO MANAGE 
Retail lumber yard | in Nebraska, Chance for investment. 
Address “KF, 18,"’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BILL CLERK 
To operate typewriter, with some shorthand experience. 
Wages $30 per week, 50 hours. Overtime 60c hour. Place 
permanent. Do not apply unless you are an experienced man, 
References required. THE GOUGH LUMBER CO., Akron, O. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BILL IN AND 
Detail man for millwork factory. Up-to-date plant. 
STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER AND 
Order record clerk. One with lumber experience; prefer- 
ably in export line. Write giving experience, references, 
salary wanted, ete., to BAHAMAS-CUBAN CO., LID., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


FIRST CLASS PRACTICAL DETAIL MAN 
For sash and door factory. Must be capable of making full 
size details and billing into factory. All kinds of special 
mill work. To a capable man we offer a good salary and a 
stendy position. Address giving experience and training. 
PHOENIX PLANING MILL CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Saw Mill Stenographer and General Office Assistant. State 
experience, references and salary desired in strict confidence. 
LENOX SAW MILL CoO., Lenox, Ky. 


























FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, ‘*Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Mal- 
loch, the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 481 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SAW MILL FOREMAN WANTED 
To operate small portable circular sawmill in Alberta, cut- 
ting 15 M feet lumber daily. Must he good sawmill me- 
chanic and able to take complete charge of operation of 
mill. Address DOMINION LUMBER CO., Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada. 


WANTED—COMPETENT, STEADY SAWYER 
For our Rochester, Indiana, Band Mill. Good town, school, 
church, ete. Give full particulars in first letter, experience, 
salary and when can report, 
salary and when can report. THE POWELL-MYERS LUM- 
BER CO., South Bend, Ind, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Fifteen first class construction millrights. Write or wire 
THE FINGER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, The Pas, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


GANG EDGERMAN WANTED 
W. H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing = and shop work inside and bench work. 
VIITING LUMBER CO,., Port Huron, Mich. 


DO $60 WANT A BETTER SITUATION ? 

You could insert an advertisement in the **Wanted-Employ- 
ment Columns’’ over a blind signature, have the answers 
come in care of the American Lumberman and in this way 
it would be treated strictly confidential. Every day we hear 
of someone getting good jobs through the employment col- 
umns. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Ill. 






































LARGE MANUFACTURER OF 
Pacific coast lumber and shingles, with sales office in Min- 
neapolis, desires live salesmen to sell on commission basis 
in northern Iowa, Wisconsin and Michigan. We carry a 
complete transit line of lumber and shingles, both regular 
and special brands. 
dress “BH. 12,'° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR AN 
Old established corpuration doing a retail lumber business; 
must take stock. 
THH HANKEY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
To take charge of logging operations of 200,000’ of logs 
per day; timber long leaf, yellow pine; machinery used, re- 
haul skidders, McGiffert loaders, Shay engines; rolling coun 
try; must know how to log by rail; operations fifteen miles 
from mill; none but competent and experienced men need 
apply; in making application state who have worked for 
and how many logs | delivered per day. 
Address “BK. 16,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT A MAN OF ABILITY AND 
Experience to manage a retail yard against keen compe- 
tition in South Dakota town of ten thousand. 

Address “E. 14,"" care American Lumberman. 











PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER FIRM 
Operating wholesale department in conjunction with retail 
yard, desires all-round man for manager of wholesale de- 
partment. Have ample capital and business now running 
very successfully. ‘To a bright, energetic young man ca- 
pable of buying and selling and wholesaling of Yellow 
Pine, Hemlock, White Pine, etc., we have an opening 
worthy of careful consideration, In answering state expe- 
rience, references and salary expected, 

Address “E. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
For Ohio retail yard. Must be competent estimator and 
a hustler. State salary. 
Address “B. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—INSPECTOR 
To work out of Cincinnati taking up hardwood lumber. 
Address “D. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 

An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 
advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 














WANTED—LIVE WHOLESALER OR COMMISSION 
Salesmen to sell stock of fifteen million feet of Fir and 
Western Hemlock Lumber on a liberal commission basis. 
This stock will be shipped between December 1st and March 
15th. Prefer wholesaler who will carry account, but we will 
handle account for live-wire with real sales ability. 

Address “FR, 26,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SALESMEN. 

Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast lumber in any east- 
ern market for established coast wholesale company. Com- 
municate immediately. 

Address . 86,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A TOURG. LIVE, ENERGETIC 
Salesman, familiar with crating lumber. One who knows 

Chicago and who has (Shap and ambition, 
Address “F. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 
ANTED—INSPECTOR-SALESMAN 
To sell pine Hemlock and Hardwood Crating Inmber to the 
industrial trade in Detroit and surrounding territory. Good 
salary and commission, Give ege, references and experience, 
Address “DPD. 49,"" care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SALESMAN 
With automobile familiar with North Pacific Coast lumber 
for Chicago and vicinity. Give 28e experience, references, 
Application treated confidential y. 
Address “©. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 
LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
und Pacific coast products on commission, 
Address “GG. 105."" eare American Lumberman 
WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS 
Yellow pine salesmen for Pittsburgh and Detroit territory. 
CONSOLIDATED SAW MILLS CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL.” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 
A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 























I AM A YOUNG MAN IN THE PRIME 
Of life with some means. I have a thorough knowledge of 
the manufacture and sale of both Northern and Southern 
tiniber and lumber, which has been gained by twenty years 
of active application and experience. Anyone needing @& 
high grade buyer or sales manager, or anyone with ready 
money to invest in aesafe venture in the timber and lumber 
business, or anyone wishing an exclusive representation, 
will find it to their interest to communicate with me, but 
do not reply unless you have something to offer worth while 
and can stand a severe investigation. Unquestionable refer- 
ences gladly furnished as to my character, habits and ability. 
Address “E. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A COMMON SENSE MAN HOLDING DOWN 
A good job and a good salary wants a job in New Mexico. 
with a good lumber company. Health good; reasons for the 
change will explain in first letter. Can give gilt edge refer- 
ence and letters from the management of the company that 
I am with now will explain. I am anxious to ehange right 
now. Should anyone need a man that can get the business 
and make friends, 

Address “EK. 41,’’ care American Lumberman. 








I AMA 

Central Illinois farmer and farm as a matter of business 
and profession. I know hogs, cattle and horses—both grade 
and purebred. I can manage men and have the executive 
ability to handle large agricultural and live stock propo- 
sition. I know the south, I believe in its future and re- 
gard it as the greatest hog and cattle section of America. 

I want to connect with some man or company of large 
means, large vision and farm sense to build up somewhere: 
south a worth- while hog and cattle plant, If interested, 

Address “R, 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Lumber Yard; best of references. Salary and percentage 
basis. None but first class yards need answer. 
Address “E. 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 








MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
In some good place where an Al lumberman, salesman and 
all-around business man is required and appreciated. Best 
of references, 
Address “E. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED AS BUYER 
For a line yard company, by an Al experienced lumberman; 
good accountant; an expert in bookkeeping and office effi- 
ciency, and an executive with high moral standing. Best 
of references. 
Address “E. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MARRIED MAN 36 YEARS OLD 
Ten years’ experience, sash, doors, mill work, wishes posi- 
tion as estimator, order clerk, invoicer or on selling end. 
All around man, able to list plans; position middle west pre- 
ferred. Address “‘E, 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 








LOGGING SUPT., WANTS POSITION AFTER 
First of November; have 18 years’ experience in level and 
mountainous countries; have wide experience with Lidger- 
wood and Clyde machines, overhead and rehaul. Understand 
estimating and buying timber, laying out my own railroads, 
in fact rr = stump to mill. 

Address ‘‘E. care American Lumberman. 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 


or 
You want to sell 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Mlinois. 








EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer. A business woman with executive ability, 
tact and good presence, will be open for a position offering 
limitless possibilities on or before January 1, 1920. A-1 
stenographer, rapid, neat, accurate, dependable accountant, 
Can take full charge and draw off cost and financial state- 
ments. Capable of taking initiative and assuming respon- 
sibility. Credit and collection experience. Excellent cor- 
respondent. Desires position with future. Best of refer- 
ences furnished from present employer, with whom have 
been for eight years. South pre aga but would consider 
other location. Salary to begin $250. 

dress “C, 16,°° care cine Fkumberman, 


HIGH GRADE MANAGER. 
Capable executive, twenty years’ experience logging, man- 
ufacturing and marketing cypress and hardwoods. Know 
how to handle men, to work log for best results, to manage 
the office and to sell. Good education, excellent correspon- 
dent. Married. Best of health. Now engaged; open Jan- 
uary first. Prefer situation with investment in the busi- 
ness. Correspondence confidential. 
ress “C, 14,.”" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER 
For large mill, two or more bands, single or double cut. 
Hard or soft wood, familiar with gang. No job too big or 
difficult. Address FILER, care E. C, Atkins & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 











WANTED 

By a practical lumberman and mechanic, position as man- 
ager or general superintendent of a pine operation; 37 
years old, married, 20 years’ experience; can handle any 
size proposition from stump to market; am thoroughly fa- 
miliar with every phase of the lumber business and can 
produce results with the best in the game; gilt-edge refer- 
ence; prefer a position with a medium salary and a work- 
ing interest; if interested, address ‘‘E. 10,"’ care American 
Lumberman, for a personal interview. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
I am at present employed as manager of retail yard. 
Have excellent reasons for desiring change. Have had five 
years’ experience in lumber and building material business. 
Can do my own buying, estimating and collecting. Collected 
all but nine dollars of last year’s accounts. Prefer position 
in Indiana or adjacent states. State salary, location of 

yard in first letter. Can give excellent references. 


Address “EK. 43,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT A SITUATION 
Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don not want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the: 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, Ill, 











